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Wonderful Deodorant News for You! 


New finer Mum 
more effective longer! 


` 


NOW CONTAINS AMAZING 
NEW INGREDIENT M-3—THAT 


PROTECTS AGAINST 
ODOR-CAUSING BACTERIA 


TOFU 
a" or 
4 

$” Guaranteed by > 


New Protection! Let the magic of new Mum protect you— 

better, longer. For today’s Mum, with wonder;working M-3, 

safely protects against bacteria that cause underarm perspiration odor. 
Mum never merely “masks” odor—simply doesn’t give it a chance to start. 


Mum’s protection grows and GROWS! 
Thanks to its new ingredient, M-3, Mum 
not only stops growth of odor-causing bac- 
teria instantly — but keeps down future 


growth. You actually build up protection 


with regular, exclusive use of. new Mum! 
Se Now at your cosmetic counter! 


New Creaminess! Mum is softer, creamier than ever. As gentle 
as a beauty cream. Smooths on easily, doesn’t cake. And Mum 

is non-irritating to skin because it contains no harsh ingredients. 
Will not rot or discolor finest fabrics. 


New Fragrance! Even Mum’s new perfume is special—a 


delicate flower fragrance created for Mum alone. This D VEN MOM 


dèlightful cream deodorant contains no water to dry out or 
decrease its efficiency. Economical—no shrinkage, no waste. N 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 


Everybody seems to be agreed on at 
least one thing these days. 

Ko OK ok 
The world wants to laugh! 

KOK Kk i 
In “The Reformer and The Redhead”, 
June Allyson and Dick Powell have 
come up with just about the brightest, 
bubblingest screen bonanza you’ve ever 
split your sides at. 

xk ke k k 
June Allyson (she’s the redhead) is 
radiant beyond description and handles 


her saucy lines with pertness. 


Dick Powell (he’s the reformer) turns 
. in a performance which, for its nimble 
sense of timing and'salty sophistication, 
establishes Mr. P. as a top-flight com- 
edy artist. 
x > nk ok 


June is the lovely redheaded daughter 
of a zany zookeeper played by Cecil 
Kellaway. 
KO k k X 
She has the cutest pet you ever saw: a 
full grown lion (tame, she says) called 
Herman. When Herman goes along on a 
date, everyone has a roaring good time! 
Kok E E 
David Wayne, straight from “Adam’s 
Rib”, conjures up another hilarious 
characterization in this. 
KNK k * 
Robert Keith, from the stage hit “Mr. 
Roberts”, and Ray Collins are superb. 
X e KK k 


The original story by Robert Carson 
delighted the millions of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post readers. 
د‎ rk w O* 

Norman Panama and Melvin Frank 
transposed it into a sizzling, sure-fire 
script. Then as a Producer and Di- 
rector team, they made it the funniest, 
freshest romantic comedy in years. 


X k *& k 


On your mark; get 
set; GO...see “The 
Reformer and The 
Redhead”! 


— Pee 


P.S. Watch for the biggest musical under the sun: 
M-G-M’s “Annie Get Your Gun” ! 
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0: course its Mrs. Smith... Ht dat stb. 3 


RS. SMITH probably would never 

know why Mrs. Adams passed 
her by . . . would never understand 
why she, a newcomer to the smug 
little village, had been repeatedly 
given the cold-shoulder by neighbors 
whose friendship she needed. There’s 
one symptom* women won't discuss. 


The truth was that Mrs. Smith had 
made a bad first-impression . . . one 
that she couldn’t live down. The in- 
sidious thing about *halitosis (bad 
breath) is that, guilty of it only once, 
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you may be tagged with it for a long 
time. i 


Don’t Take Chances 


Why take your breath for granted— 
ever? Why risk offending? Listerine 
Antiseptic is a wonderfully effective, 
delightfully pleasant, extra-careful pre- 
caution against this social offense. 
You merely rinse the mouth with it, 
and instantly your breath becomes 
fresher, sweeter, less likely to offend 
. . . stays that way, too. Not for sec- 
onds . . . not for minutes . . . but for 


hours, usually. 

Remember, when you want to be at 
your best, never, never omit Listerine 
Antiseptic. 

Use it systematically morning and 
night, and before any date. 


While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic origin, most cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles clinging 
to mouth surfaces. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors fermentation causes. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


...the extra-careful precaution against bad breath LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Week-ending? Always take Listerine Antiseptic along. It's mighty comforting 


to have a good antiseptic handy in case of minor cuts, 
scratches and abrasions requiring germicidal first-aid. 


iil 
Hill 


DIVORCE IS FUNNY, the little girl was thinking 
on her way to her father’s house for her monthly 
visit. Funny, meaning queer — not amusing. The 
little girl’s story is called “Thank You, Daddy,” on 
page 22, and we think you will agree that it is tender 
and sad and yet, in the end, not without hope for 
Frannie, who at nine is trying hard to cope with all 
the problems her parents’ divorce has made for her. 
This touching work of fiction is by Hal and Barbara 
Borland, who comprise a highly successful husband- 
wife writing team. 


AN IMPORTANT CALL OF WARNING to every REDBOOK family is to be 
found on page 52 in an article by J. D. Ratcliff. This well-known writer in 
the field of medical science is calling attention to the layman’s casual and 
therefore perilous attitude toward X-ray, an attitude deplored by experts 
who know, for example, the dangers a well-meaning mother may be courting 
simply by taking her child for a shoe fitting by the prevalent X-ray device. 
Here are some eye-opening facts of real concern to you. 


THE COVER’S MULTIPLE PROFILE (Why limit a good thing?) belongs 
to Dolores Dalzell. Mother of a four-year-old daughter, she comes from 
California, where she and her husband ran a flying-school. After modeling 
for three years she still doesn’t have ambitions for a stage or screen career. 
Job she liked best was during the war when she was a riveter in an aircraft 
plant. “I loved the work and the people and the feeling of doing something 


NEXT MONTH: 


THE ARTICLE DESTINED to be more talked about 
than anything appearing in a magazine during 1950 
is on page 36. It is a preview of the eagerly awaited 
report by Dr. Kinsey on the Sexual Behavior of the 1 
Human Female. Because of the tremendous impor- P 
tance of Dr. Kinsey’s findings, which will not be 
published officially until next year, REDBOOK sought 
out the two men who through close association with 
Dr. Kinsey are in a position to tell now the most 
significant facts of the new study. We are proud 
to present in the interest of public progress the ad- 
vance report by Morris L. Ernst and David مطامط‎ 


important,” she says. Photo by Dirone Studio. Imperial Pearl earring. 


A great human document by a man who has been called the outstanding 
novelist and reporter of our times—“A Yearling Family,” by John Hersey 


“What Makes It Good for Me?” 


Charley, who owns a drug store, wants 
to know why he should care about 


a profit for the telephone company 


The Seene — A drug store in any 
one of thousands of cities and towns 
in the U.S.A. 


The Time —Lunch time. A man 
from the telephone company has 
dropped in. He’s chatting with his 
friend Charley, who owns the store. 


CHARLEY: “What d’ya mean — it’s 
good for me when the telephone com- 
pany makes a profit? You give me good 
service and all that but why should I 
care whether you make money or not? 
I’m having my own troubles, trying 
to put in a bigger soda fountain.” 


AL: “What d’ya mean, ‘trying’? Can’t 
you just up and do it?” 
CHARLEY: “I’ve got to find me a 


partner with some capital. These things 
cost money.” 


AL: “Sure they do! It’s the same with 


us at the telephone company. To keep : 


on giving you good service, and put in 
telephones for people who want them, 
we must have a lot more central office 
equipment and cable and other things. 
And to buy it, we have to get money 
from our stockholders. They expect a 
profit — just like your partner would.” 


CHARLEY: “I guess you're right. No- 
body would invest his money here un- 
less I could earn him a profit.” 


AL: “And here’s something else, 
Charley. Those girls there at the far 
end of the fountain. They’re telephone 
girls. They’re spending a part of their 
wages with you — putting money into 
your till to help you make a profit. 
Thousands of dollars of telephone pay- 
roll money are spent right in this town, 
every week.” 


ADEQUATE RATES AND EARNINGS 
for the telephone company have a far- 
reaching effect. For only a strong and 
healthy telephone company can pay 
good wages, contribute to the pros- 
perity of the community and provide 
an improving service for telephone 
users. Only through adequate rates and 
earnings can the telephone company 
—like Al’s friend Charley in the drug 
store — attract the new capital that is 
needed to carry on the business. 


It’s the dollars from investors—from 
hundreds of thousands of everyday 
people—that build, improve and expand 
the best telephone service in the world 
for you to use at small cost. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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NO OTHER DENTIFRICE OFFERS PROOF OF 
SUCH RESULTS! PROOF THAT USING 


COLGATE 
DENTALCREAM 
HELPS STOP 
TOOTH DECAY! 


7 years’ research at LEADING UNIVERSITIES 
proves that using Colgate’s right after 
eating helps stop tooth decay before it starts! 


More than 2 years’ scientific research at 
leading universities— hundreds of case his- 
tories—proves that using Colgate Dental 
Cream as directed helps stop decay before 
it starts! Modern research shows that decay 
is caused by acids which are at their worst 
right after eating. Brushing teeth with 
Colgate Dental Cream as directed helps re- 
move these acids before they can harm 
enamel. And Colgate’s active penetrating 
foam reaches crevices between your teeth 
where food particles often lodge. 


The Most Conclusive Proof In All 
Dentifrice History On Tooth Decay! 


Yes, the same toothpaste you use to clean 
your breath while you clean your teeth, has 
been proved to contain all the necessary 
ingredients, including an exclusive patented 
ingredient, for effective daily dental care. 
No risk of irritation to tissues and gums! 
And no change in Colgate’s flavor, foam, or 
cleansing action! No dentifrice can stop all 
tooth decay, or help cavities already started. 
But brushing teeth with Colgate Dental 
Cream as directed is a safe, proved way to 
help stop decay! 


ALWAYS USE 
COLGATE'S TO CLEAN 
YOUR BREATH WHILE 
you CLEAN YOUR 
TEETH - AND HELP 
STOP TOOTH DECAY! 
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HOW DO THEY KNOW SO MUCH? 


Your article on PROgressive ver- 
sus CONventional education should 
settle the dust around the old “either 
or” arguments and help everyone un- 
derstand that better schools strive for 
continuous improvement of the educa- 
tional program by adopting improved 
teaching practices as these appear and 
are proved sound. Mr. Frank has 
cleared up much of the fuzzy thinking 
about the public schools. 

J. Harry ADAMS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Having assumed the conclusion 
that they know so much, there is little 
to say except that the conclusion just 
is not so. Nor is a smattering of ig- 
norance on a multitude of miscella- 
neous subjects the equivalent of a basic 
education . . . As one educator not of 
that school of thought put it at a meet- 
ing I attended recently, parents are 

` “bootlegging” an education to their 
children. 

MATTHEW J. SHEVLIN 

Chairman, Americanism Committee 

Queens County, N.Y., American Legion 


WE’LL EAT O. K. IN 2000 A.D. 


Repsoox’s preview of 2000 A.D. 
was stimulating, even if it ain’t so! 
You tell that Aldous Huxley to quit 
being so pessimistic, to quit reading 
Julian Huxley and try on some Louis 
Bromfield. Tell him to cheer up. By 
2000 A.D., the world’s farmers will be 
able to feed three billion people and 
do it on meat and milk so folks can 
attain the utmost vigor of both mind 
and body. 

SAMUEL R. GUARD 
Editor, Breeder’s Gazette 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ADDRESS: LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


THIS IS THE LIFE! 


My wife and I had anticipated 
some mail after your wonderful 
January article about our family and 
the small country weekly newspaper 
we bought recently, but we were not 
prepared for anything like the ava- 
lanche that has rolled in. We are 
trying to acknowledge it, but are al- 
ready three weeks behind. We had 
imagined some of the letters would 
say, “Drop Dead!” or sentiments to 
that effect, but without exception they 
have been kind and encouraging. 

You might be interested to learn 
that January and February — always 
very slow months in the printing busi- 
ness — have been the most profitable 
months we have had since we bought 
our shop. Our job printing has soared. 
Thank you again! 

Penn Jones, Jr. 
Midlothian, Texas 


WARNING: MEN IN DANGER 


I have never read REDBOOK be- 
fore, but believe me I am going to read 
every single issue from now on, just 
to protect myself. Of all the subtle 
but diabolical plots I’ve ever seen, 
that March article (“American Hus- 
bands: The New Sleep-in Maids”) is 
the worst. To the casual and unini- 
tiated it is supposed to be a warning 
to men on what to avoid in their mar- 
riage. But beneath this flimsy device 


of pretending to be on the men’s team, 
the authors (and note they are both 
women) have actually provided am- 
munition for other women: exact “how- 
to-do-it” instructions every woman has 
waited for since the beginning of time. 


And there is no defense against any of 

these capsule formulas of yours. Be- 
lieve me, I know their effectiveness. 

ANONYMOUS BUT IRATE 

Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


YOUTHTOWN, U.S. A. 


We were in turn curious, then sur- 
prised, then dismayed when we read 
the article on Levittown, N. Y., in 
February .. . It-is a tissue, a very thin 
tissue at that, of misinformation, quar- 
ter-truths, unsubtle innuendo, snide 
humor, and poor taste. . and the 
men labored and the women labored 
and the neat backyards blossomed with 
thousands upon thousands of diapers.” 
If this is humor, it is low and tasteless 
and vicious. There is a passage in the 
piece that mentions in one breath the 
demand for davenports, television sets, 
and baby carriages. Link that with 
the inane comment of one moronic 
housewife about Milton Berle saving 
her marriage and what do you have? 

A. T. THIBADEAU AND OTHERS 
Levittown, New York 


For myself, I found your piece on 
Levittown almost uncannily accurate, 
particularly in regard to the general 
financial status. In my own circle of 
friends, there is not one who will ad- 
mit that he can face the mailman with- 
out trepidation . . . I have been married 
for almost six years, yet this is my 
family’s first home. This is the rule 
rather than the exception. As far as 
social and economic competition is con- 
cerned, nowhere have I found it keener. 
And in some cases, the spirit of keep- 
ing up with the you-know-whos tran- 
scends common sense. I am sure Mr. 
Henderson intended no malice in his 
writing. I for one found nothing to 
impugn my character, my credit rat- 
ing, or my standing as a husband and 
father. 

AL FISHER 
Levittown, New York 


COOKING PORK 


We were concerned with a recent 
statement in Dr. Martin Gumpert’s 
RepBooK medical column that, as a 
precaution against trichinosis, “Bol- 
ogna should be cooked until well 
done.” Bologna is not a raw product. 
It is thoroughly cooked in. manufac- 
turing, and needs no further cooking 
in the home. 

NORMAN DRAPER 
American Meat Institute 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE RIGHT GUESS... 
THE WRONG WEIGHT 


Like some 42 million other Ameri- 
cans, the man on the scales weighs 
more than he should. His excess pounds 
may affect not only his appearance, 
but his health as well. 


Some doctors say that proper weight 
at age 25 to 30 is the figure to maintain 
throughout life. Most people, however, 
gain weight as they grow older. 


The average increase during or after 
middle age is about 15 pounds. To 
avoid this, it is wise to follow the 
doctor’s advice about diet, exercise,and 
living habits, especially after age 30. 

If overweight should occur, it is 
usually possible to reduce to proper 
weight simply and safely under medi- 
cal guidance. 


Some ways to reach and keep your best weight 
ڪڪ‎ a a OS ee SE SS 


See your doctor before attempting 
to reduce. Virtually all cases of over- 
weight are due to overeating. Some 
cases, however, may be complicated 
by other conditions. 


After a thorough examination, the 
doctor can determine whether or not 
you have complications that require 
special medical attention. He can also 
decide how much weight you should 
lose, and advise approved methods by 
which you can lose it safely. 


Follow your doctor’s advice about 
diet. Authorities say that weight loss 
usually should not exceed 6 to 8 pounds 
a month. A diet that causes more rapid 
loss,may fail to provide food elements 
the body needs. 


So let the doctor recommend the 


kinds and amounts of foods that will 
protect health and strength while you 
are reducing. It is also wise not to take 
‘any reducing drug except under a 
doctor’s supervision. 


Rely on your doctor to recommend 
proper exercise. Excess weight strains 
the heart and other organs—and too 
much or the wrong type of exercise 
may add more strain. 


Only the doctor can determine the 
types of exercise that will be effective 
and safe in your reducing program. 


Even after reducing, people witha 
tendency toward overweight often put 
on extra pounds again. This can usu- 
ally be avoided by following a medi- 
cally supervised daily routine. 


Please send me your 
booklet, 05-R, “Over- 
weight and Underweight.” 


Name. 
Street. 


City. 
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bobby pins 


With every hair in place you are 
glamorous no matter what you do. 
Gayla HOLD-BOB bobby pins set 
curls beautifully; are easy to sleep on. 
Easy to open Keep hair-dos 
lovely because they hold better. 
There is no finer bobby pin. 


More women use 
Gayla HOLDBOB chan all 
other bobby pins combined 


GAYLORD PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED | 
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Annie Get Your 


When Frank Butler (Howard Keel) begins boasting, Annie Oakley (Betty 
Hutton) tries to go him one better, then realizes that’s no way to get a man, 


REDBOOK’S PICTURE OF 


J 


ere’s one of the best entertain- 
H ment buys in a long while. Several 
years ago people were using all 
angles and any kind of money to get 
tickets for the stage production of “Annie 
Get Your Gun.” Now you can see the 
same show, produced on a bigger scale, 
at your local movie. It’s one of the few 
times that a film version turns out to 
be as good if not better than the play, and 
“Annie Get Your Gun” was one of the 
stage’s best musicals. 

Betty Hutton gives her. finest per- 
formance as Annie Oakley, the legendary 
feminine sharpshooter. She’s a little girl 
out of the Ohio woods who can’t even 
read. But how she can shoot! Frank 
Butler (Howard Keel) is the star of 
Buffalo Bill’s show and tours the country 
offering to outshoot anyone. He does all 
right until he encounters Annie. She out- 
shoots him, falls in love with him and 
then, as she so aptly sings, finds out “you 
can’t get a man with a gun,” especially 
when you persist in outshooting him. 
Annie and Frank go their separate ways 
as stars of rival shows, but hard times 
eventually bring about a merger of the 
productions, and all ends happily when 
Annie learns that losing a shooting match 
will win Frank. 

With the tuneful Irving Berlin score 
including such hits as “Doin’ What Comes 
Natur’lly,” “The Girl that I Marry” and 
“They Say that Falling in Love,” with ex- 
citing Technicolor Wild West show scenes 
that could never be produced on the stage, 
and with a capable cast, “Annie Get Your 
Gun” gives you more than your money’s 
worth of entertainment. Get to the box- 
office early. There’s sure to be a line for 


“Annie.” (MGM) 


For three other fine films 


turn to page 12 


THE MONTH 
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Paradise for picture takers— 
Land of Pueblos, New Mexico 


Ride Great Trains 
through a 
Great Country 


Fonte 


Sandy beaches of California 


e © 


You can see all these great western wonderlands— easily — 
on a trip via Santa Fe (route of The Chief and Super Chief). 
Just ask your railroad or travel agent how to include them 
in a vacation trip this summer. 
For free picture folders that will help you in your plan- 
ning, just mail the coupon. 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. RB-12 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me the free literature | have checked. 


Land of Pueblos O Grand Canyon O Dude Ranches‏ لآ 


O California 


If student, give name of schou. .c.ccrccccrsescavccercocrsevione cs 
Expires July 15, 1950 
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“i‏ اليبو 
illustrated “G@lais” in white buck‏ 
with turf tan or blue calf trim.‏ 


For the store nearest you, write: 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


“NO SAD SONGS FOR ME” 


This title should ring a bell with 
Reppook readers. Here is the film 
version of Ruth Southard’s unforget- 
table novel, which first appeared in 
REDBOOK, of the devoted wife who 
learns she will soon die of cancer. 
Mary Scott (Margaret Sullavan) 
keeps the secret from her husband 
(Wendell Corey) as long as she can. 
She watches him become interested 
in Chris (Viveca Lindfors) and then 
because Mary realizes what changes 
her death will make in the lives of 
her husband and child, she brings 
Chris into her home to teach her how 
to take her place. It is not a morbid 
story but an inspiring one because, 
as Mary comes to believe, it is not 
how long you live but how you live 
that matters. (Columbia) 


The Astonished Heart — Noel Coward 
wrote this screen play in which he plays 
the part of a psychiatrist who can’t solve 
his own marital problems. Celia Johnson. 


The Reformer and the Redhead — 
Dick Powell and June Allyson in an 
amusing comedy dealing with politics, 
redheads and some mighty smart animals. 


Cinderella — A delightful version of the 
fairy tale with some mice which are 
almost as good as Snow White’s dwarfs. 


D. O. A. — Unusual mystery of a man who 
manages to solve his own murder. Ed- 
mond O’Brien. * April 


Mother Didn’t Tell Me—Dorothy 
McGuire finds out what the life of a 
doctor’s wife is all about. 


Three Other Fine Films — 


“CHAMPAGNE FOR CAESAR” 


Anyone who has ever heard a radio 
quiz show will get a laugh out of 
“Champagne for Caesar” because it 
concerns the quiz show to end all 
quiz shows. When Bottomley (Ron- 
ald Colman) is refused a job by soap 
tycoon Waters (Vincent Price), he 
develops a brilliant plan of revenge. 
He appears on the quiz program spon- 
sored by Waters and, being a living 
encyclopedia, wins hands down. He 
refuses the money, says he’ll return 
next week for double or nothing. 
Waters builds a big publicity 
campaign around Bottomley’s stunt, 
then finds he’s in danger of losing 
the business to Bottomley. His fran- 
tic attempts to outwit Bottomley are 
humorously aided by Celeste Holm 
and Vincent Price. (United Artists) 


Best Bets in the Neighborhood — —_ شط‎ 


Mule Train—Gene Autry Western, in- 
volving the famous song hit. 


Nancy Goes to Rio— Ann Sothern, Jane 
Powell and Barry Sullivan in a bright, 
gay musical of theatrical life. *April. 


No Man of Her Own—Barbara Stan- 
wyck and John Lund have to find out 
who murdered the man they intended 


to kill. 


Our Very Own — Ann Blyth. Farley 
Granger, Joan Evans are the young tri- 
umvirate in a very human, realistic story 
with an exciting twist. *April. 


Outside the Wall— What happens when 
a man who has spent his youth in prison 
suddenly finds himself released to the 
outer world. Richard Basehart. 


“STAGE FRIGHT” 


Eve (Jane Wyman) has stage as- 
pirations but she becomes an actress 
rather unexpectedly. A friend of 
hers, Jonathan Cooper (Richard 
Todd) is suspected of murder. Eve 
helps him hide and then attempts to 
solve the murder. She assumes the 
role of maid to Charlotte Inwood 
(Marlene Dietrich) who Eve suspects 
is guilty of the crime. She not only 
succeeds in solving the mystery but 
also falls in love with a most attrac- 
tive detective (Michael Wilding) who 
is assigned to the case. 

Alfred Hitchcock has injected 
some of his unusual touches into the 
film, as well as the usual quick shot 
of himself. And Miss Dietrich, as ap- 
pealing as ever, sings some very sexy 
songs. (Warners) 


Riding High—A top comedy cast of 
Bing Crosby, William Demarest, Ray- 
mond Walburn and Percy Kilbride, plus 
one of the movie’s most exciting horse 
races, make this a winner in the enter- 
tainment field. *April 


The Sleeping City — Richard Conte as 
a detective turned interne in order to 
solve a narcotics mystery in Bellevue 
Hospital. : 

Three Came Home—Claudette Colbert 
in the film version of Agnes Keith’s biog- 
raphy of life in a Japanese prison camp. 
*March. 

Twelve O’Clock High—Graphic, excit- 
ing story of the attempt to prove the pos- 
sibility of daylight precision bombing. 
Gregory Peck, Hugh Marlowe. *March. 
*Previously reviewed in REDBOOK 
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Sunday, May 14 


As welcome as a visit... 


Mothers love to be remembered with 
beautiful FLOWERS-BY-WIRE . . . a tender 


reassurance of how much you care, 


Prices begin as low as $5.00. Mother’s Day 
FLOWERS can be sent Worldwide 


` through Interflora. 


Look for this Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Baths 


as 
usual 


-with Tampax 


Most women know that 
Tampax is an internal method 
for monthly sanitary protec- 
tion, but many do not realize 
that it can actually be worn 
while taking a shower or tub bath!... 
Tampax requires no belts, pins, external 
pads. And besides, it is so much less in 
bulk than the “other kind” that a whole 
month’s average supply may be carried 
in your purse. 


When those annoying 
days arrive next month 


can “bathe as usual,” 
even if you prefer a 
tub. There’s no odor with Tampax and 
it is so easy to dispose of. 


Invented by a doctor, 
Tampax is made of 
pure surgical cotton 
contained in slim, 
Sees dainty applicators for 
easy insertion. It cannot cause a bulge or 
edge even under a snug swim-suit.... 
Sold at drug and notion counters in 3 
absorbencies: Regular, Super, Junior. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


1 Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


New Baby in the Family 


he arrival of a baby in the 
| family creates fresh problems. 
The newcomer’s presence de- 
mands changes not only in the 
physical aspects of the house but 
in the habits of the family. Routine 
practices are broken as new sched- 
ules are set and as room is made 
for the needs of the baby. All this 
requires something like rebirth for 
the members of the family. 

If there is a child already set 
in the family pattern, he must be 
prepared for the situation he will 
find himself in as the new baby 
makes demands on the attention and 
devotion of his mother, once wholly 
his. A little child finds this hard 
to take. He does not understand 
that love is boundless and that his 
mother, his father, have enough of 
it to spread over him and the rest 
of the children with some to spare. 

His mind must be conditioned 
to accept the baby as someone to 
love and care for, as one bringing 
the gifts of affection, loyalty and 
close companionship. He can be 
taught to think of himself as bigger 
and stronger than the little one and 
to feel he is helping his mother 
when he helps the baby. This re- 


° quires a bit of doing; but with sym- 


pathy, understanding and affection, 
it can be done and its accomplish- 
ment will prevent a world of grief. 


The arrival of each new child 
complicates family life. How can a 
father and mother, responsible as 
they are for the care of children, do 
their duty by them and still live 
their own lives in wholesome fash- 
ion? How can they do their duty 
by the children and also to them- 
selves? They have a duty to each 
other as friends and lovers, a duty 
to their society, members of their 
community, a duty to their children 
to grow along with them in the life 
of their day. How can they fulfill 
such demands? 


Somebody must substitute 
for the parents occasionally for a 
time sufficient to allow them to drop 
their cares and entrust their respon- 
sibilities while they enjoy a share 
of the fun, the culture, the progress 
of their day. Children must not eat 
up the lives of their parents. Living 
wholesomely, enjoying varied ex- 
periences, expanding their person- 
alities, parents exert a finer, surer, 
more intelligent influence upon their 
children than they could possibly 
do if they closed their door against 
life and devoted the next twenty 
years to rearing those children. 

While we gladly make room for 
each baby we must save a space of 
his parents’ living— lest he suffer ın 
their deprivation. 


BY ANGELO PATRI 
ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT SASLOW 


—HARRY HANSEN 


A swiftly-paced story of love 
and battle, loyalty and sacrifice in a 
patriotic cause, is “Don Gaucho,” by 
Alyce Pollock and Ruth Goode. When 
the land of the pampas was the foot- 
ball of Spanish-British rivalry 140 
years ago, Don Miguel, son of patri- 
cian families, chose the life of the 
Gauchos to win freedom such as 
“Jorge Washington” had bestowed on 
the republic in the North. These 
characters and their environment are 
new to the American reader; their 
fighting ways are different; their 
lives. are filled with danger; their 
devotion to patriotism and their loy- 
alty to their friends are refreshing 
traits in a novel in which the human 
side bulks larger than the history. 
(Whittlesey House, $3) 


e 


` Ruth McKenney is an irresist- 
ible laugh-provoker. Was her married 
life of twelve years stormy and blun- 


dering? She recalls it so cheerfully 
that you have to laugh with her. Any- 
thing but money-minded, she found a 
fortune in her lap because she had 
written a Greenwich Village saga in 
“My Sister Eileen.” But when she 
remembers her lost sister, she writes 
sadly and tenderly. She reminds me 
of a saying of Hugh Walpole’s: “It’s 
not life that matters, it’s the courage 
you bring to it.” All this will be 
found in her very personal “Love 
Story.” (Harcourt, Brace, $3) 


Those who had the good luck 
to see that remarkable motion picture, 
“The Last Chance,” will understand 
when I say that “The Embarkation,” 
by Murray Gitlin, should make as 
good a picture. This tale, packed 
with thrills and suspense, concerns 
the doings, in the half-light of dusk 
and darkness, of Martin Tester, who 
decides that he ought to help some 
persecuted DP’s, hounded displaced 
persons, get out of Italy. There’s a 
blot on Martin’s record, and this is 
the tale of how he redeems himself. 
Blackmailed by Allied Intelligence 
men, pursued by Italian carabinieri, 
he carries through his plans and 
makes good. (Crown Publishers, 
$2.75) 
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FILM GLUES ACID TO YOUR TEETH ! 


Tooth decay is caused by the acid that film holds against your 
teeth. This acid is formed by the action of mouth bacteria 
on many foods you eat. 


PEPSODENT REMOVES FILM ! 
HELPS STOP DECAY ! 


When you use film-removing Pepsodent Tooth Paste right after 
eating, it helps keep acid from forming. It also removes the 
dulling stains and “bad breath” germs that collect in film. 


FILM NEVER LETS UP! 


Film is forming on everyone’s teeth day and night. Don’t neglect 
it. Don’t let decay start in your mouth. Always brush with 
film-removing Pepsodent right after eating and before retiring. No 
other tooth paste can duplicate Pepsodent’s film-removing 
formula. No other tooth paste contains Irium* or Pepsodent’s 
gentle polishing agent. Use Pepsodent every day— 


see your dentist twice a year. 


YOU'LL HAVE BRIGHTER TEETH AND CLEANER BREATH when you 
fight tooth decay with film-removing Pepsodent! 


Ask your 
Dentist! 


PRIM 


*Irium is Pepsodent’s Registered 


Trade-Mark for Purified Alkyl Sulfate. ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
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KAY STARR 
This is a month in which the dis- 
taff side — all the way from the 
barrelhouse Kay Starr to the some- 
what less frisky Wanda Landow- 
ska — covers itself with immense 
distinction. There is, for example, 
Miss Starr’s superb interpretation 
of “Stormy Weather” (Capitol 
F811) which proves beyond any 
quibbling that here is indeed the 
most exciting female vocalist to 
have come along in several years. 


Then, of course, there is Miss 
Landowska, who has been around 
for years and years and is still one 
of the foremost musicians, male or 
female, of all time. RCA Victor 
could not have chosen a more pro- 
pitious way of introducing its long- 
playing (3314 r.p.m.) records than 
by having Miss Landowska run 
through Bach’s “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavier” (LM 6100.) Itisa 
formidable performance. 
Somewhere between the heights 
achieved this month by the Misses 
Starr and Landowska there are 
other performances by women 
which merit your respectful atten- 
tion. Among them are Peggy 
Lee’s “Sugar” (Capitol F810), 
Margaret Whiting’s “You're an 
Old Smoothie” (Capitol F809) and 
Doris Day’s coupling of “Imagi- 
nation” and “Bewitched, Bothered 
and Bewildered” (Columbia 1-480). 
These are all remarkable perform- 
ances, but what endows them with 
special interest is that the material 
is, in each instance, nostalgic. 
The male element is repre- 
sented this month, as it has been 
for several months now, by Jimmy 
Dorsey, whose small Dixieland 


unit is one of the most acceptable 
break-the-lease groups to have 
reached a bandstand or a recording 
studio in quite a while. Dorsey’s 
contribution to the current lists is 
“That’s a Plenty” (Columbia 
1-499) which is backed by some- 
thing called “Rag Mop.” No one 
who professes the slightest liking 
for worth-while hot jazz can afford 
to ignore this Dorsey group. For 
one thing, it offers, in the person 
of Charlie Teagarden, one of the 
most soulful trumpeters around at 
the moment. 

In the children’s field, Capitol 
continues to turn out the best stuff 
on any label. This month’s entry 
is “Hopalong Cassidy and the Sing- 
ing Bandit” (CBXF) which is pre- 
sented in the form of a Capitol 
“Reader” — i.e., the records can be 
followed in a book which contains 
both pictures and text. 

By way of predictions, the most 
promising of the material which 
should be available by the time this 
piece reaches print is a Columbia 
LP which constitutes a reissue of 
some Mildred Bailey master- 
pieces. We think you should be on 
the watch for it. 


we our baby boy was born, 
my husband was so thrilled that 


he decided to announce the baby’s 
arrival in a new way. Since Harry 
is a cotton broker, this little bale of 
raw cotton, tagged with all the par- 
ticulars about Billy, seemed appro- 
priate. Friends agreed that our 
announcement was different, and 

many have kept it as a souvenir. 
— Mrs. Harry R. ALTICK 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* REDBOOK will pay $50 for announce- 
ments used in “We are proud to an- 
nounce...” Address: Dept. A, REDBOOK, 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged 
or returned. Published stories become 
the property of McCall Corp., publishers 
of REDBOOK. 
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RONALD 


Everybody's 
loaded with 
laughs... 
except me 
.. I'm just 
loaded!" 


HARRY M. POPKIN presents v n 
RONALD COLMAN . ome hor Cama coutorring CELESTE HOLM 


with VINCENT PRICE ٠ ART LINKLETTER and BARBARA BRITTON -Produced by GEORGE MOSKOV 


Directed by RICHARD B. WHORF ° Story and Screen Play by HANS JACOBY and FRED BRADY * Music Written and Directed by DIMITRI TIOMKIN * A Harry M. Popkin Production * Released thru United Artists 
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Are You A Good Shopper? 


Kathi Norris, shopping expert, discusses the proper fit of shoes with 
Don Seligman (above), department-store buyer. In the studio, Kathi and 
her husband, Wilbur Stark (at right), demonstrate new food containers 
during a telecast of their show, “Your Television Shopper.” 


o you know a good buy 
when you see it? Kathi 
Norris does and she’s 
built a highly successful 
career out of telling peo- 
ple about what to buy. Her show, 
“Your Television Shopper”, over 
WNBT in New York, has a wait- 
ing list of sponsors and an eager, 
buying audience. 

Kathi, a pert, pretty young 
housewife and mother, talks about 
the merchandise in an easy-going 
conversational fashion and doesn’t 
hesitate to point out the bad points 
as well as the advantages of the 
product. Here are some things 
she’s found out about shopping. 

Before you buy shoes, let the 
salesman see the soles of those 
you have on. A good salesman 
can tell by the wear on them how 
well they fit you. In buying men’s 
shirts, remember a curved yoke 
across the back gives the best fit. 
And a deep, long sleeve placket 
makes ironing the cuff easier: 

Nylon articles should be-sewn 
and trimmed with nylon; other ma- 
terials may pucker when washed. 
And Kathi strongly urges buying 
crease-resistant fabrics which re- 
tain their well-groomed look. 

Kathi says most women are 
good shoppers; they are price con- 
scious, but they should read the 
labels on merchandise and ask the 
salesman or buyer about anything 
they don’t understand. 
—FLORENCE SOMERS 
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Vp a lay Gi” 


says COLEEN GRAY 


“Lux Soap facials really make my skin softer, 
smoother,” says Coleen Gray. Yes, actually 
3 out of 4 complexions improved in a short time 
in recent tests by skin specialists. 


See what this gentle care can do to make your 
skin lovelier. Work the creamy lather in well, 
rinse, pat with a towel to dry. You'll agree with 
Coleen Gray, who says: “Skin takes on new 
beauty so quickly!” Try the generous bath size 
Lux Toilet Soap, too—so fragrant, so luxurious! 


Another fine product of 
Lever Brothers Company 


9 out of IO Screen Stars use Lux Toilet Soap 
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June, ١ 030 


The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S. 
Treasury’s Independence Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for your financial independence. 


The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 
time will come to millions of Americans—it can 
come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 


pull up stakes and move to a section where busi- 
ness is booming. Even to take a job that pays less 
at the start—but has a tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U. 5. Savings Bonds 
automatically, this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can—that golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “one in a lifetime” for you, be ready for it! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 


Here They Come 


Wo his complete astonishment, not 
iJ unmixed with traces of worried de- , 
light, Uncle Sam has just found 
himself with the greatest batch of 
nephews and nieces ever presented by our 
always exuberant birth rate. They are troop- 
ing in by the millions. This year will see 
another bumper crop of more than 3,500,000 
babies, nearly a third more than were born 
in 1945, and only a few less than were born 
in the record-breaking year of 1947 when 
3,699,940 little strangers appeared. 

They are welcome, these blessed little 
tykes, and every single one of them was ac- 
corded a reception fit for a king by parents, 
diaper salesmen, crib-makers, baby-food 
canners, and the hundreds of others who 
cater to the whims of junior royalty in toys, 
paint books and Hopalong Cassidy shirts. 

Theenthusiasm of young married couples 
in keeping up baby production is matched all 
the way down the line by the enthusiasm of 
manufacturers in maintaining production on 
those things that will keep the babies fed, 
clothed, housed and amused. But while 
Uncle Sam has demonstrated his avuncular 
ptide with a generous hand in these depart- 
ments, he has been only dimly aware, like 
most bachelor uncles, of the fact that these 
nephews and nieces grow up. 

The babies of 1945, only 2,734,000 of 
them, are the kindergarten pupils of today. 
And the schools are crowded. Yet in 1953 
the schools will be swamped with a tidal wave 
of pupils exceeding by 900,000 the greatest 
number ever to enroll in our history. The 
next year will see another 900,000 excess, 
and the next, and the next, and there is no 
end in sight. At this moment there are some 
19,000,000 children of pre-school age. 

It is time to wake up. These nineteen 
million little guys and gals represent the 
biggest investment America has ever made, 
and we'd better take care of it. And soon, 
too, because here they come. 


BY HAL AND BARBARA BORLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY AL BUELL 


é rannie stood on tiptoe to ring the bell. then turned to wave as the car drove off. 
يكل‎ Funny that Mommy never waited long enough to see Daddy. You’d think they’d 


. say “Hello” or “How are you?” or something. And the same thing happened 

when Daddy took her home. The quick hug, the whispered. “Good-by. Toots! I‏ الاسم 

love you. See you next month!” all in a rush and with his eyes queer and stary, and his 

foot on the gas as if he couldn’t get away fast enough. The wait to see that Frannie was 

at the apartment-house door, that the door was about to open. Then, whish! off would 
go the car. 

Divorce was funny, she thought for the millionth time, and shifted her weight to 
the other foot and began to hum tunelessly. 

Caroline opened the door. Her smile was fresh and sunny, and her dress was pink. 
“Hi!” she said, and her voice had a singing sound. 

“Hi,” Frannie answered and creased her face into her company smile. She was glad 
that Caroline wasn’t going to try to kiss her this time, either. Each time she came, the 
small doubt plagued her—this time Caroline might try to kiss her. But it was “Hi!” as 
usual. 

In the entry hall Caroline took her things—her blue coat and the straw hat with 
streamers. This was routine, too. 

“A lovely sunny day,” Caroline said brightly. Frannie nodded. They always had 
to say something about the weather. A rainy day, a snowy day, a sunny day. As if it 
mattered ! 

“Your daddy’s waiting for you,” Caroline went on. “And I think there’s a surprise 


hank lou Vath 
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for you.” Her voice urged anticipation and delight. 

Frannie regarded her stolidly. “I know. The 
goldfish.” 

Then she saw Caroline’s face go sad. It looked 
more like Mommy’s, except that Mommy’s was gray 
with lines, and cross. Caroline never looked cross. 
Sad, sometimes. but never cross. That was because 
Caroline and Daddy had “Happiness.” Mommy 
said. Frannie felt her legs stiffen, and she turned 
toward the living-room. 

“Pll go find my daddy now,” she said slowly. 
and turned away from Caroline. Away from that 
pink dress, away from that yellow hair, away from 
the kind of pleading in Caroline’s face. What did 
Caroline matter! 

“Have a nice visit.” Caroline turned toward 
the stairs, and her voice was light again. “Pll just 
run along upstairs and go on with some things I 
was doing.” 


This, too, was routine. To give Daddy and 
Frannie some time with no Caroline around. Fran- 
nie nodded. Oh, they all made so much fuss with 
words. 

“Daddy! Daddy!” she called and skipped into 
the big living-room that opened out onto the terrace. 

Caroline half turned from the second step of 
the stairs. The child’s voice had a ring almost of 
gladness in it. Gladness? She sighed and went on 
upstairs. No, she thought, it wasn’t gladness. Not 
in Frannie. She took everything for granted—even 
the goldfish. And before the goldfish the turtle. 
and the canary, and the guppies. and the hamster. 
The living-room was beginning to look like a zoo. 
If only Bill drew the line at elephants or giraffes! 

She hung up Frannie’s coat in the guest-room 
closet, laid the little straw hat on the bed, smoothing 
the long streamers into place. The room, with its 
maple furniture and yellow-flowered chintz and pale 
green walls—“Like a daffodil,” Bill had said when 
she finished it. “Frannie will love it. Well call 
it her room.” 

Caroline sighed as she looked around. Laura 
had refused to let Frannie stay overnight. Not once 
had Frannie been able to snuggle into the deep bed, 
or wake to see the framed kitten pictures on the 
walls, or the sun stream in the casement window, or 
cuddle into the deep window seat with books and 
puzzles handy on the table. Frannie had taken one 
look the time Bill showed her through the house. 
“What a funny way to build a couch.” she had an- 
nounced in a disinterested voice. “We don’t have 
couches made into the wall.” No, she wouldn’t take 
any of the books home. Mommy had said she 
wasn’t to bring anything home. thank you. And 
puzzles were too young, thank you. 

She was so damnably polite! In a superior, 
unchildlike way. And quoting Laura always as the 
clinching argument: Mommy says this, Mommy says 
that. And Bill’s eyes would go to Caroline’s, over 


Frannie’s small head, and in his eyes would be baf- 
flement. 

Caroline stood in the guest-room now—Fran- 
nie’s room—and put her hand to her mouth at the 
remembrance of Bill’s eyes. Begging her. Caroline. 
to help. As if it was something Caroline, out of the 
fullness of their love. could change. 

If only I could, she thought. But every time 
they tried to talk it out they came up against the 
same wall. “Laura has full custody.” Bill would 
say. “I can’t do a thing, Caroline, except see her 
once a month, whenever Laura feels like letting her 
visit.” 

Caroline went into the sewing-room. The ma- 
chine was set up with a pillowcase ready for hem- 
ming. She tried to concentrate on the edge. but the 
line was jagged. She got up and walked into the 
upstairs study. Letters were on her desk. waiting 
to be answered. “Dear Sis:” she thought. “Bill 
and I are idyllically happy. Almost a year. and 
life is a song.... Dear Sis: Bill’s brat is here, by 
his brat of a first wife, and both of them are being 
more brattish than usual.” She shook her head. 
This was no way to think. This was no peace, no 
love, no charity. 

She picked up the tan sleeveless sweater she 
was knitting for Bill. But her tension on the yarn 
was uneven. She put it down, picked up a book. 
The words jiggled on the page. What were Bill and 
Frannie like when they were alone? Was there any 
communication. or ease, or delight between them? 
Or was Frannie stiff and polite, Bill baffled and 
overeager ? 


1 had been going on for six months. Before 
they were married, Bill had asked his firm to trans- 
fer him to the office in another city. “We’ll start all 
fresh, both of us.” he had said. They had bought 
the house, furnished it, laughed and delighted over 
it and over their love and their life. For almost six 
months. Then Laura had moved here. “so Frannie 
can be near her father.” And the house had become 
a shell with a worm at its core. A shell in which to 
entertain and amuse a nine-year-old for two hours 
once a month, at the convenience of another woman. 
A woman who was.supposed to be gone and finished 
and out of their life. 

Divorce was the right to cleavage and the start 
of a new life. But not for Bill. Any minute. as 
soon as he got home from work, the phone might 
ring. Laura. “Oh, Bill, Frannie has a little sniflle. 
Better make it next Sunday instead.” Or if Caro- 
line answered the phone, “Please give a message to 
Mr. Brett. Tell him it’s not convenient for Frannie 
to come this week. Pll let him know when.” 

It wasn’t Frannie’s two hours a month; it was 
never having a Sunday of their own, or an evening 
of their own. It was never knowing when the in- 
trusion would come. It was never owning anything 
entire, always having (Continued on page 83) 


When you go broke, you help keep our 


national economy strong. Here are 


. . (r 
some astonishing facts you 


should know about debt 


long about the time when a second little 

bundle of joy is expected at your house, 

that’s when you’re most apt to begin to feel 

the financial pinch. The chances are five to 
one, the experts tell us, that your income, over and 
above living expenses and taxes, will be pledged 
for many months to come. That’s because there are 
necessities. conveniences and comforts that all 
young couples want—a car, radio, television, an 
electric washing machine or a fur coat. And you 
are usually well along toward owning them, via 
monthly payments, by the time Baby Number Two 
is on the way. The merchants who have invited you 


to use their Easy-Payment Plans are betting on your 
job and your future. You believe in yourself, they 
believe in you. 

So your dream home is becoming more than a 
dream while you pay as you earn. It is a wonder- 
ful system as long as the months roil along smooth- 
ly and everything goes exactly as you have planned. 
But any young head of a family knows that you 


.can’t foresee serious illness, major auto repairs or 


a sudden, unexpected move. For these. or any 
number of other reasons, you may need money. 
Your income is already allotted. You hold no 
stocks or bonds or clear (Continued on page 80) 
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When a girl has her mind on love, a fish on the dock is worth two in the sea 


was George Sinclair, really, who began it 
all—George Sinclair, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Fel- 
low of this and that Archeological Society, Di- 
rector of the Encrido Beach Museum. “It’s a 
wonderful place she has,” he told Martin, “and you can 
do whatever you want, get a good rest. The old girl 
won’t bother you. You'll only see her at meals. It’s 
just that she likes having a celebrity in the house.” 

“Tm no celebrity,” Martin said. 

“You’ve written some books, haven’t you? And 
been a lot of places?” 

“Well—” : 

“To Mrs. Mallory,” George said, “that makes you 
a celebrity, first class, with palm.” 

“Now look—” Martin began. _ 

“As a favor to me. Such a small thing, really. 
And it means a lot.” 

“Well,” Martin said again. 

“That’s my boy,” said George. 


سے 


And so Martin came to Encrido Beach. 

The Mallory house was large and sprawling and 
outrageously comfortable. It faced the water of the 
bay. the yacht anchorage, the harbor channel, up and 
down which the small fishing craft plodded relentless- 
ly. And Martin, on that first morning. walked out into 
the bright warm sunlight and across the small beach 
and out the length of Mrs. Mallory’s pier to the float. 
And on the float he met the girl, about whom George 
might have warned him, but had not. 

She was stretched out there in the sun. She wore 
a swimming suit, approximately what the law would 
condone, and her head was bare, and her hair, short 
and bright, was rumpled. She opened her eyes and 
looked at Martin. Turquoise eyes; they studied him 
gravely. “Hi,” she said. “Pull up a piece of float.” 

Martin sat down cross-legged. “Thank you.” 

“And now if you have a cigarette— I didn’t bring 
any.” (Continued on page 94) 
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outh at the 


ee - lot of States have said, “Thank 

Young men always says Let me 1 God for Arkansas.” That pious 
run this State and PU—” Here is py gratitude was heartfelt. Arkansas 
was the State that made other 

what happens when youth does States look good by comparison. It kad 


roads so terrible that mules preferred to 
go by swamp. It had a form of education 
that feared a little Knowledge as a danger- 
ous thing, and its per-capita income of 
BY ED CUNNINGHAM $710. second lowest in the nation, was a 
PHOTOS BY JOHN BLUNDELL source of gratification to politicians be- 
cause so few could pay the poll tax. It 
harbored more big-time gangsters than 
New York and Chicago combined—often 
because New York and Chicago gangsters 
combined there—and much of its land was 
so poor that a good farmer “couldn’t even 


get its big chance to take over 


raise a fuss.” 

Then, quite lately, a young man said, 
“Let us change all this.” 

This is the story of how he made out. 

The youth is Sid McMath—Governor 
Sidney McMath he is called now by stran- 
gers. and he won that governor's title in 
one of the roughest political battles since 


There’s a happy, young fam- 
ily in the Arkansas Governor's 
mansion. His wife Ann is a 
Mississippi girl. Sidney, Jr., is 
eight; Phillip is four; and James 
was five months old when this 
picture was snapped in the 
McMath living-room recently. 


the jayhawker wars in Kansas. He did not 
win it with armchair strategy, nor has he 
sat much in the armchair of his new $150,- 
000 Governor’s Mansion since he moved in 
on January 12, 1949. 

In the fourteen months since his in- 
auguration, McMath put through a $28,- 
000,000 highway-bond election. shoved 
through a $4,000,000 yearly increase in 
local school support, scared the gangster 
and gambler element into complete docility, 
just about doubled the number of voters. 
and is now in a slam-bang battle against 
the poll tax. Industry, attracted by an 
energetic State Resources Commission, is 
moving into this suddenly enlightened 
country in multimillion-dollar lots and 


agriculture is surging out of the doldrums 
under the guidance of a strong State pro- 
gram. The song of the turtle is heard in 
the land. $ 

McMath began fighting while in high 
school, and he began campaigning for the 
gubernatorial election while in college. 
Down in Hot Springs they remember Bar- 
ber Hal McMath’s only boy Sid as the 
featherweight who used to belt the hell out 
of his opponents in the Saturday-night 
bouts at the old Princess Theater. Sid got 
five dollars a fight, and a welcome addition 
it was to the income he picked up selling 
papers and shining shoes. 

Sid likewise belted his way through 
law school at Arkansas University, hitch- 


*You’re on your way now!” good friend David Whittington 
predicted that day in 1947 when youthful Sidney McMath forced 
the politicians of Hot Springs to admit that he had beaten them. 


Quick to recognize the rising political star of young Marine 
Corps veteran Sid McMath was natty Leo Patrick McLaughlin, long- 
time political boss of Hot Springs. He declined to battle McMath. 


Sid McMath is a young man with a special magic in his 


President Truman, no amateur politician himself, keeps 


hiking to Fort Smith to bat out $25 and $50 purses as 
a welterweight. The purses helped augment his regu- 
lar earnings as waiter and dishwasher. and there was 
never a patron or cook who didn’t get the glad hand 
from the young candidate. One story has it that in his 
sophomore year, when he was twenty, he took a sum- 
mer military training course at Camp Robinson, along 
with other R.O.T.C. students. The last day of camp 
found Sid at the main gate, vigorously shaking hands 
with all the departing students. When asked why, Sid 
is supposed to have replied, “Some day I’ll be running 
for governor. The support of these boys will come in 
handy.” 

He did have the politician’s handshake early in 
life, just as now he shakes hands with all he can reach. 
In high school he was class president for four years. 
and in college he was president of the freshman and 
sophomore classes. In his junior year he was elected 
president of the whole student body, thus eliminating 
the need of running for a class election. It has been 
that way ever since. To date he has never lost an elec- 
tion, but now he knows he is moving into rough terri- 
tory where people can get kicked right in the teeth. 


Sid is not afraid of that. either. As a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps he reported for active duty 
in August. 1940. His wife. a childhood sweetheart 
whom he had married in 1937, went with him to Quan- 
tico, Virginia, where. two years later, shortly after the 
birth of their first child, she died. Her grief-stricken 
husband, who still wears the Masonic ring she gave 
him in college, immediately requested overseas duty. 


H. got it with the Third Marine Regiment, on 
Guadalcanal and Bougainville. As operations officer 
for the Bougainville invasion, he received a battlefield 
promotion to lieutenant colonel and the Silver Star for 
bravery. Writing about him in his book “A Ribbon 
and a Star,” author and playwright John Monks said, 
“Major McMath was the kind of operations officer a 
regimental commander dreamed about: thoroughly 
trained, mentally and physically dynamic. humorous, 
courageous, dogged. . . . When Sid McMath planned 
an operation, he planned it for himself as well as the 
men. He was always up there with them when they 
carried it out.” 


Teamwork he learned while fighting in the Pacific is Sid McMath’s 


N first principle in running Arkansas’ government. 


The Governor earns 


A ١ $10,000 per year, is one of three U.S. Governors under forty years of age. 


political personality. Even 


a friendly eye on Arkansas 


McMath was invalided back to the States in 
1945 with malaria and filariasis, and assigned to 
Marine headquarters. There he had time to dis- 
cover what he had been fighting for—and to decide 
that Arkansas did not have enough of it. He also 
had time to meet and marry Ann Phillips, a Mis- 
sissippi society girl who was then serving as secre- 
tary to ex-Congressman Roger Slaughter of Missouri. 
They now have two sons—Phillip. four. and: James, 
now seven months old. His boy by his first mar- 
riage, Sid, Jr., is now eight years of age. 

As 1946 rolled around, Sid grabbed his dis- 
charge, stuck out his chin, and moved in to liberate 
Hot Springs as he had moved in as operations of- 
ficer on Bougainville. Only this time the operation 
was apt to be a little messier. 

A $30,000,000 gambling syndicate provided 
the finances for the local political machine that 
controlled Hot Springs and Garland County. The 
city was known nationally as “the city without a 
lid”. 

Bookies ran joints as wide open as grocery 
stores. The plushy casinos (Continued on page 78) 
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Portrait of a man—suavely ruthless—to whom life was a play. 


Artfully, with malice masked, he called the cues 


that could wreck a marriage 


ome people thought of Randolph Blunt as a sentimental man. Somewhat 
ل‎ capricious, they would concede, and used to having his own way, but at heart a 
`) man of warmth and good will. Often when a Blunt production was a hit in a 
bs Blunt theater, or when Blunt was casting, they would say, “Yes, Randy can be 
difficult, but he’s a great guy, and underneath he’s a softie. Remember what he did for 
Jack and Ellen Alderby ?” 

When a man had attained the unquestioned power in the theater that was Randolph 
Blunt’s, it was natural. even imperative, to search for gentle virtues, and if not finding them 
apparent, to invent them. It was a way of submitting to the power that Blunt represented 
without an acknowledged loss of free will. Yet the case of Jack and Ellen Alderby, it was 
generally agreed, disclosed a quality of genuine sentiment in the man. 

Jack and Ellen met at rehearsals of a Blunt production. and from the moment he saw 
her Jack gave little thought to what sort of vehicle the play was. It was the vehicle of 
their courtship, and that was all that mattered. Ellen was a solid. full-breasted blonde 
who reminded Jack at first glance of the girl pictured years before on a breakfast cereal 

box and described as cornfed, like a prize heifer, but after his first im- 
pression of robust health Jack felt that this was how all blondes should be. 
and every other blonde he had ever known seemed artificial and somehow 
anemic. 

The first afternoon. he had coffee with Randolph Blunt and Ellen dur- 
ing a break, and he learned it was her first Broadway part, but that she 
had toured in the road company of a Blunt show that had run a year on 
Broadway, which explained why it was already “Randy” and “Darling” 


BY EDWIN LANHAM 
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Jack was not the only husband of an actress, 
but he wondered if they felt as he did when 
they watched their wives play a sultry scene. 
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with them. During that first afternoon Jack asked 
Ellen to dinner, but she put him off. She was work- 
ing on her part, she said. She was a slow study 
and she had to give every moment to it. 

A few days later he asked her again and was 
once more refused. She was apologetic, and gave 
him a smile that seemed warm and encouraging, but 
left him feeling balked, so that he said to himself 
he’d be damned if he’d ask her again. It did not 
help the next day when she blew her lines at re- 
hearsal and he overheard her say, “Oh, well, I’ve 
got a good excuse. I had dinner with the boss last 
night and he kept me up late.” 

That settled it, Jack thought. He knew the 
brush-off when he saw it. Hed pull his neck in, 
now while there was still time. During a break he 
went out the stage door and stood in the alley, 
smoking a cigarette. She found him there. asked 
for a light, and told him frankly, “When a pro- 
ducer asks a girl out to dinner. girl goes out to din- 
ner. Hungry or not. Willing or not.” She gave 
him an appealing smile. “So don’t sulk.” 

“Tonight.” Jack said. “be hungry.” His lips 
tightened and his fingers closed hard on her wrist. 
“Tonight you’re going to dinner with me.” 

“All right,” she said, and blew smoke in his 
face. “Tonight I’m going to dinner with you. Now 
you smile and be nice.” 

He took her suddenly in his arms, and his kiss 
was fiercely possessive. After a moment she pushed 
against his chest, stepped back, and looked at him. 
Her face was pale and the smear of her lipstick was 
In that still moment he could hear her 
then she turned and went back 


scarlet. 
quick breathing; 
into the theater. 

At dinner that night her color was high and she 
talked nervously and almost steadily, but all her 
talk was a thin line of defense. without reinforce- 
ments, against the time when they would be alone 
together, because she knew. and he knew, that she 
was his. The moment their taxicab had moved away 
from the curb, she was in his arms and he was tell- 
ing her that he loved her and she was whispering, 
“Yes, Jack. Oh, yes, I love you, too.” 


He bought a ring, but she did not wear it at 
the theater, explaining that Randolph Blunt could 
be pretty difficult and that he might not like the idea 
of a romance interfering with rehearsals. But when 
the news finally leaked out, what Blunt said was, 
“Did you kids think it was a secret?” He shook 
Jack’s hand and kissed Ellen’s forehead. and in- 
sisted that he would give away the bride at the wed- 
ding, but they were married quietly in New York 
the afternoon of the day the play opened, when 
Blunt was at the theater supervising the hanging of 
the set. 

The play ran only three performances, but Jack 


had no regrets, because they were left free for their 
honeymoon. But they began their married life un- 
employed, and after the first week they began to 
make the rounds. They both had the actor’s faith 
that something would turn up, but they were in no 
hurry. and by hoarding their joint resources they 
made the honeymoon last a full month. Then Jack 
found work in radio to tide them over, and the week 
his voice was first heard in ‘soap opera a call came 


from Randolph Blunt. 


Eira was waiting for Jack in their hotel 
room to tell him the news. She cried, “I’ve got a 
part!” and hugged him and said, “Jack, Randy 
Blunt is putting on a new play, starring Peter Cass- 
lin. He has a part for me.” 

Jack said, “Wonderful.” 

“But just me,” she said, and stepped back to 
see how he was taking it. “It’s a shame we can’t 
work as a team, Jack, but a bigger and better part 
will come along for you. I know it won’t be long.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Is it a good part?” 

“Honey, it’s fat as a goose. Isn’t it wonderful 
of Randy? It’s because he’s a sweet guy deep down. 
It’s because we were married the day that play 
opened and he’s a little sentimental about it. He’d 
have taken you on if there had been a part for you. 
He said so.” 

Ellen, Jack thought, did not even have the 
actor’s ego. She always thought the best of every- 
one. and any attention given her she regarded as an 
act of kindness, a favor of the heart. Now she said, 
“He’s taking me to dinner tonight, darling, with 
Peter Casslin. Okay?” 

Jack grinned. “Watch out for that guy Cass- 
lin.” 

She shrugged and said, “Oh, I don’t think he’s 
as bad as his reputation. He’s like a big, friendly 
puppy. really.” 

Jack was surprised. “You know Casslin?” 

“Heavens, Jack, I was on the road with him for 


weeks. Don’t you remember? Didn’t I tell you 
that?” 
He asked, not quite evenly, “He make a pass at 
9 
you? 


“He makes a pass at everybody,” Ellen said. 
“You’ve got to expect that from Peter Casslin. But 
really, he’s harmless.” 

Jack did not ask the further questions that were 
in his mind. He walked to the window and looked 
down at the winter street. He felt a stab of 
jealousy; he could not help it. He was a possessive 
man, and he paid the penalty in jealousy, but he 
recognized it for the futility it was. He turned from 
the window with a wry grin and said, “Get a good 
dinner out of him. God knows we haven’t been eat- 
ing too well.” 

Ellen returned late that night, found Jack wait- 


ing at the hotel bar, and talked with enthusiasm 
about the play and how good her part was and how 
wonderful it was of Randy Blunt to have remem- 
bered her. Jack, with a radio.script in his pocket, 
felt left out of it, but he tried not to let it show. He 
tried to invoke an enthusiasm to match Ellen’s, but 
all the time the soap-opera script was a clumsy bulk 
in his pocket. 

Rehearsals began the next Monday, and Ellen 
went to work at once learning her part. As he read 
her cues to her, Jack secretly questioned the casting. 
Her part was that of a dissatisfied blonde pretty 
desperately making her play for the male lead, and 
there was a scene in a hotel room that might cause 
trouble in Boston. 

Jack thought of Ellen as too robust for the 
part, too much the cornfed girl in minks, and he 
paused to wonder if other men had the same im- 
pression. He looked at her with new eyes. Yes, he 
thought, make-up could do the trick—make-up and 
a low-cut gown. Probably where he saw a healthy, 
appealing woman, he thought, other men observed 
a provocative wench. 

Ellen said. “What are you staring at?” 

“At a wench,” he said. “A blonde wench.” 

“Oh, no, not a wench,” she said. “Just a 
slinky, expensive blonde—a siren. That’s what I 
am.” 

“For the run of the play, I hope.” he said. 

She grinned at him. “What’s the matter with 
you? Don’t you want an expensive blonde around 
the house?” 

“The girl really means it,” Jack said. “Slinky, 
I don’t like to blast your illusions, but do you know 
how you first impressed me? As a physical-culture 
girl. A buxom, cornfed physical-culture girl.” 

Ellen made a face and said, “Even a blonde 
wench is better than that. Well, let’s have my next 
cue.” 


Randolph Blunt drove his cast hard, and 
after rehearsals began Jack saw little of Ellen. 
Toward the end of the week he went around to see 
how the play was taking shape and found Randolph 
Blunt sitting alone in the orchestra, a dozen rows 
from. the stage. watching Ellen and Casslin go 
through a scene. He extended his thick, limp hand 
to Jack and said, “Watch this, Jack. They work 
well together.” 

From the lines Jack recognized the scene in the 
hotel room, and his first thought was that Ellen’s 
voice was carrying well. It was vibrant, filling the 
empty house. 

“Sorry I didn’t have anything for you, Jack,” 
Randolph Blunt said. “Maybe next time.” 

Jack, watching the action on-stage, said, “That’s 
okay. We appreciate your remembering Ellen, Mr. 
Blunt.” (Continued on page 90) 


“Tonight, be hungry.” His fin- 
gers closed hard on her wrist. 
“Youre going to dinner with 
me.” “Allright,” she replied. 
“Now you smile and be nice.” ۳ 
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Wha hinsey Will Te 


BY MORRIS L. ERNST ano DAVID LOTH 


The authors of this vitally significant article have long worked 
closely with Dr. Kinsey and his associates. Their book “American 
Sexual Behavior and the Kinsey Report” sold more than a million 
copies. Here they present for the first time the facts to be revealed 
in the new report. These facts are of the greatest importance to 
young husbands and wives involved in the problems of domestic 
adjustment and to young parents charged with the upbringing and 
instruction of children in these changing times. —The Editors 


o mass of scientific information is more eagerly awaited by 
the world than the second Kinsey report, dealing with the sex- 
ual behavior of women. Through our study of the work of 
Professor Alfred C. Kinsey and his associates, we now are able 

to indicate the most significant of their findings, and to select those 
heretofore unknown or uncorrelated facts that will be of most value to 
the public. It is on this information that new concepts of education, 
both in your homes and in your schools and even new laws on the sub- 
ject of sex, may well be based. 

We are presenting these facts here because it is only through public 
understanding that progress in education and improvement in family 
relations can be achieved. There is much evidence that such improve- 
ments have long been needed. But not until now, on the strength of Dr. 
Kinsey’s findings, have we been able to revise many of our beliefs about 
women’s behavior, the influences that mold that behavior, and the varia- 
tions between groups. 

It is safe to say also that the report on women will be more widely 
read and discussed than the first volume, on men. Both men and 
women are more interested in the sexual behavior of women than in 
that of men. Men want to know how members of the opposite sex react, 
but women want to know the sex habits of other members of their own 
sex. 

Already people are asking if the Kinsey report will reveal that 
women have greater sexual activity, sexual interest and sexual experi- 
ence than men, whether the facts warrant changes in educational methods 
or laws, whether those who condemn the modern woman for loose 
morals are right or wrong. Some of the an- (Continued on page 86) 
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A Room to 


e trouble between Mark and Julie Britton 
began at the Dorhurst cocktail party. It was 
Midge Marlowe who unwittingly lighted the 
fuse when she drifted over to Mark and 
Julie to say, “I’m having some of the crowd up to 
Kenibrook farm for the week-end. Why don’t you 
two join us?” 

Mark grinned at her. Midge was a good scout 
whom he’d known for years. He liked her. In the 
departed days of his bachelorhood he had even at- 
tended and mildly enjoyed some of her hectic week- 
ends at Kenibrook—but you’d never catch him taking 
Julie there! He said with the phony genuineness of 
a. man who has a legitimate excuse, “Gosh, Midge, 
there’s nothing I’d like better, but I’m going out of 
town on business over the week-end.” 

“Is Julie going with you?” 

“No, but—” 

“Then why don’t you come, Julie? You could 
drive up Friday evening with Kell and back Monday 
morning.” 

Mark saw several amused glances go between 
others standing around. Kell Attley was Midge’s 
brother, a well-dressed bum whose chief distinction 
lay in his ability to wrap himself around a bottle in 
record time. He had perfected wolfery down to its 
finest degree, and no husband, let alone Mark Britton, 
was going to send his wife skyhooting around the 
country in Kell’s demon-propelled car—nor subject 
her to his passes! 

Without pausing to consider the consequences, 
Mark delivered a flat ultimatum. “Nothing doing! 
Julie will have to wait until some week-end when we 
can come up together.” 

He should have known better. Julie whitened to 
the lips. She walked silently beside him out of the 
Dorhurst house, across the graveled parkway. Out 
of earshot of the others she said furiously, “It was 
only out of respect to you that I didn’t make a scene 
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before them all! If it happens again, Mark, I might 
be less considerate!” 

He stared blankly at her. “If what happens 
again? What’s wrong with you. baby?” 

“I think”—she pronounced her words with icy 
deliberation—“we’d better dispense with that baby 


business! It was rather endearing at first, but 
you’re beginning to take it seriously! I am not a 
baby!” 


She opened the car door and got in, disdaining 
his help. Then she sat glaring at him. Mark swal- 
lowed an impulse to laugh. There was something 
ridiculous in Julie’s anger. She was such a little 
thing, warm-looking, her beautiful mouth and tip- 
tilted nose so obviously meant for laughter. But 
he did not laugh, for there was no doubt that she 
was genuinely angry. 


Mark walked around the car and got in. 
When they were rolling down the tree-lined boule- 
vard he said carefully, “I’m trying to figure this 
out, but I don’t get it. You didn’t really want to 
go to Kenibrook, did you?” 

“No.” She looked levelly at him. “But whether 
I wanted to go is beside the point. The thing is, it 
was my decision to make, not yours. Please under- 
stand me, Mark—I will not be dictated to as if I 
were an irresponsible child! Without giving me a 
chance to say whether I wanted to go, you said flat- 
ly that I couldn’t. That wasn’t wise. It—wasn’t 
wise at all!” 

“Now look, angel.” Mark was trying to re- 
strain his own anger. He didn’t want to quarrel 
with Julie, who was little and lovely and dear as a 
basket of puppies. But when she got off on her 
tangent about independence, he’d just be damned if 
he could understand her at all! “If it looked like I 
was being high-handed, I’m sorry. It didn’t occur 
to me you might want to go—and even if you had, 
I knew what you’d be letting yourself in for. You 
heard Midge say Kell would be at Kenibrook, that 
you’ d have to drive up and back with him. And 
you've heard plenty about what Kell is like—” 

Julie interposed scornfully, “I’ve heard any 
amount of catty powder-room gossip about him. 
I’ve also been around him a few times and I didn’t 
see anything so monstrous about him. In fact, I 
thought he was rather charming!” 

“He happened,” Mark said patiently, “to be 
sober—a rather rare occurrence for Kell. And you 
can lay odds he’ll be fractured from Friday to Mon- 
day, and on the make for any pretty face that 
shows!” 

“And you think I can’t take care of myself?” 

“Why bother with it? I know Kell. Some 
day, some woman’s husband is going to have to take 
him apart to see what makes him tick. I don’t want 
to have to be the guy.” 

“Midge is one of your best friends—” 


“It’s Kell I'm talking about. not Midge. I was 
just trying to protect you, angel!” 

Julie was quiet for a block or two. Then she 
said distantly, “None of which alters the fact that it 
was up to me to decide whether I’d go to Keni- 
brook.” 

Mark’s temper slipped. “It isn’t too late yet! 
You can always call Midge and say you’ve decided 
to go after all!” 

Julie measured him with a glance. “Thanks 
very much for your kind permission,” she said 
sweetly. “I think I will.” 

He didn’t believe she meant it. 
didn’t mean it. But the cool silence lasted all the 
way home. There, Julie went to her own room. 
When it became obvious she wasn’t coming out 
again, Mark went to her door. It was locked. When 
he called to her, she said she was tired and didn’t 
feel like talking any more tonight. 

That, he thought, staring morosely at the white 
wood panels, was what came of two decently mar- 
ried people occupying separate bedrooms! As he 
turned away he muttered a word under his breath. 
It was heartfelt and eloquent, but hardly original. 

“Women!” 


He hoped she 


F rom the day of their marriage there had 
been a number of things about Julie which Mark 
did not understand—and he doubted, somehow. that 
they could be filed and forgotten under the general 
theory that no man ever really understands a woman 
anyway. Foremost among the items which be- 
wildered him was her unique attitude toward mar- 
riage. 

In all fairness, she had warned him. At least 
she had told him what her views were, and they 
would automatically have served as a warning to 
any but a man so blinded with love that he would 
have married her by proxy and made honeymoon 
love over a long-distance telephone, if that was the 
way she wanted it! 

“Marriage shouldn’t rob one of his identity.” 
That was how she put it. “No person can own an- 
other person. Falling in love and marrying 
shouldn’t rob one of his right to privacy.” 

The way she reasoned it, people sometimes 
married for convenience, or because they hated be- 
ing alone. It wasn’t like that with her. She had an 
independent income, the ability to hold a good job. 
Of course, she didn’t put it so bluntly, but what it 
boiled down to was that she didn’t need a man to 
support her. Nor had she any fear of loneliness. 
At the convent where she was raised, the Sisters had 
taught her to be dependent upon her own inner 
resources. and she liked being alone sometimes. 

“Because I love you, darling—” she said in 
her soft, exciting voice that sent little shivers on a 
wild-goose chase up and down his spine, “—that’s 
why I’m marrying you. (Continued on page 68) 
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PSYCHOLOGIST’S CASEBOOK: No. 2 


BY DR, 


When June was a little girl, her 
aunt, pious and precise, lived at 
her house. The aunt took care of 
June, because her socially active 
mother was out much of the time. 


7 June admired her aunt, tried to 
be like her. She worried because 
she didn’t feel toward her mother 
as other girls did. June prayed 
she would always love her mother. 


3 June avoided rough play, be- 
cause she wanted to keep her 
hands clean. In her teens, she 
became known for her spotless ap- 
pearance, and for her neatness. 


4 When June married, her habits 
— religion, cleanliness, neat house- 
keeping—became excessively im- 
portant in her life. She felt com- 
pelled to wash her hands often. 


JOHN R, 


€ 


© © 


MARTIN 


Everybody knows one 
“married old maid.” 
She makes you impa- 
tient, or you feel sorry 
for her. But her hus- 
band has to live with her. 
How can he help her? 


w CHECK YOUR DIAGNOSIS 


Having become overzealous in 
her religious devotion, June 


SL 


| 
ا 


was symbolically washing away her sins. 


June’s hand-washing reveals an un- 
conscious . guilt, because she had 


not loved her mother as she felt she should. 


Because of her aunt’s influence, 
June had acquired a distorted 


| 


a 


sense of the importance of cleanliness. 


w CHECK TREATMENT YOU RECOMMEND 


1 


3 


June needs help in discovering 
and understanding the underlying 


ea 


J 


causes for her unconscious feelings of guilt. 


June must learn that her aunt ex- 
aggerated the importance of clean- 
liness, that other things in life come 


June must spend less time in re- 
ligious observance and meditation, 


era) 
=] 
first. 


| 
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concern herself less with the problem of sin. 


Turn to page 71 for Dr. Martin’s analysis. 


SWITZERLAND is more than Alps, pastry and cuckoo clocks. It’s 
also a proud little nation of precision-minded people, many like 
the watchmaker above. Perhaps you’re a precision-instrument work- 
er. Want to meet him? Write Swiss Tourist Office, Bahnhofplatz 
9, Zurich; or when you arrive, dial (from anywhere in Switzer- 
land) Zurich 051-235713, ask for the Director and say you’re in town. 


Whatever you are — butcher, baker, candlestick-maker—now you can learn 


and earn while vacationing in Europe. And you'll still have time for fun 


ow’s the time to go abroad. Travel 
rates are cheaper, vacations are long- 
er. Europe’s a half-day away. The 
airplane, the steamer, the customs col- 
lector have given rates a downward shove. And 
now something new has been added to travel 
in Europe: You can learn while you tour, bring 
home facts, figures and ideas that may help 
pay for your trip. 
It’s an opportunity for you—nurse, en- 
gineer, foreman or teacher — to meet your 
European counterpart, see how he lives, works 


and plays, what makes him tick. How? Easy: 
just dial a number. On these pages you will 
find the names, addresses and phone numbers 
of the persons to call when you arrive, let’s say, 
in Dublin or Vienna. If your city is not 
listed, drop a line to the European Travel 
Commission, 122 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. It’s worth the time and penny post- 
card. Recently, 26 farmers from the Midwest 
reported that they had “learned plenty” from 
European farmers. An Iowan said he’d “col- 
lected enough information to pay for his trip” 


HOLLAND offers nearly everything for the .لآ‎ 5. tourist. If you’re interested in horticulture or gardening, 
you’ll want to talk with men at the magnificent tulip “factories,” below. Maybe you’re a jeweler and 


want to see the diamond industry 7 


The man to write is Mijnheer Nikerk, Rokin 5, Amsterdam (Phone: 


K-2900-44725). But if you’re in the delicatessen business, write Mijnheer Van Dijk, Voorhaven 135, 
Edam; or phone Edam 108. He'll show you the cheese plants where those famous Edams are made. 
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on another trip, a Clay Center, Neb., 
housewife picked up profitable point- 
ers from a midinette in a Paris fashion 
house. “Remarkable, what can be 
done with a piece of cloth,” she said. 
A Boise contractor learned a trick or 
two that increased his firm’s profits 
when he returned to the U.S.A. 

You'll find other reasons to make 
your trip abroad this year. Visas are 
banished, customs inspections speed- 
ed, tariffs relaxed. Devaluation has 
cut travel costs everywhere. 

Off-season travel rates now put 
travel to Europe within the budget of 
15 million American families. Ten 
international airlines, eleven steam- 
ship lines and 17 countries co-operate 
in slashing tourism costs. (You can 
fly round-trip to Shannon for $353.) 

Europe, with a very sharp eye on 
American tourists as the single rich- 
est source of dollars, has the red car- 
pet rolled out. Her tourist industry 
earned $350,000,000 in 1949 (about 
30 per cent of all exports to the U. S.) 
In 1950, with Holy Year, she hopes 
to do even better. 

You, as a potential traveler to 
Europe, should be interested, for the 
dollars you spend abroad help bridge 
the dollar gap, reduce ECA costs and, 
eventually, your taxes. Holidays in 
Europe pay off in many ways. 


REG Baas at oe: 


ENGLAND. beset by troubles and in the midst of a social revolution. deserves 
examination by any politician, civil servant. or student of government. If you 
are a doctor, medical student or nurse, you will have a chance to see how 


socialized medicine is working. 


If you are a teacher, then Britain’s open-air 


schools, like the one above, become “must” field work. Want to save time and 
bother? Write Mr. Alistair McLean, 47 Leicester Square, W.C. 2.; or if you're 
in London. ring him at Whitehall 4-813. He can arrange almost anything at all. 


AUSTRIA and the Allied Zones of 
Germany require military permits. 
But a visit to one of the clinics or 
hospitals, like this one in Vienna, 
compensates for the effort. Write 
to Director Hanns Ortner, at Stelle 
fuer den Wiederaufbau der oster- 
reichischen Fremderverkehrswirt- 
schaft, Vienna 3, Metternichgasse. 
Or much better, telephone U-17595. 


BELGIUM is particularly interesting these 
days to businessmen because, with Holland 
and Luxembourg, it’s a partner in Benelux. 
Of course, if you're interested in the crafts, 
you'll visit a lacemaker, like the old lady 
at the left. Write in advance to M. J. 
Goffin, 18 Rue Belliard, Brussels, or phone 
him when you arrive at Brussels 12-54-72. 


Europe’s not all monuments and 
museums. It’s people who have 
something to offer you. Here’s 


how to meet them 


SCANDINAVIA, besides skis and smörgås- 
bord, can mean profitable visits by housewives 
and interior designers to home like this, above. 
If you’re an engineer, see one of Norway’s 
giant power projects. If you’re an architect 
visit a Swedish “co-op” apartment. But be 
sure to write Mrs. Oldinikoss, Rosenbad 2, 
Stockholm. Her telephone number is 200225. 
She will make sure you are shown around; it 
doesn’t matter—Norway, Denmark or Sweden. 


FRANCE appeals, of course, more to the 
woman. But a man too could appreciate a 
visit to a couturier, such as at the right. The 
wine caves have their fascination, certainly. 
Whatever you may be—student of wine, woman 
or design—you can be assured of the very best 
guidance by writing Mlle. Yvonne Henderson, 
2 Rue St. Florentin, Paris. (Phone: Anjou 
2910). Like everyone mentioned on these 
pages, Mam’selle parle Américain, trés bien. 
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The Redbook cup given to Darryl Zanuck by Nichols (right center) , is admired by Linda Darnell, Paul Douglas and Celeste Holm. 


Dana Andrews (left) greeted movie star Hugh Marlowe and his Richard Conte and his vivacious wife did an about-turn from their 
actress wife, K. T. Stevens, in the tropical gardens of the hotel. table to get a glimpse of the merriment on the dance floor. 


The Redbook 


BARBARA BATES WILLIAM LUNDIGAN RUTH ROMAN PAUL DOUGLAS MAUREEN O’HARA 


t takes a lot to surprise Hollywood, but 
REDBOOK did it this year. For the first time 
an award was given not to a star or a picture, 
but to a studio. REDBOOK decided the out- 

standing contribution of the year was the number of 
fine films turned out by the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Studios, and so the silver cup went to Darryl Zanuck 
and that studio. 

The actual presentation took place during the 
dramatization of “Everybody Does It” on the Camel 
Screen Guild Players program over the NBC network: 
then Hollywood’s celebrities put on their glad rags 
and romped to the Bel-Air Hotel for REDBOOK’s party 
honoring the winners. Sleek, polished cars deposited 
stars dazzling in diamonds, mink and ermine. Flash 
bulbs and champagne corks popped simultaneously. 
Fans clustered around the doors to watch the festivities. 

George Jessel gave an impromptu impersonation 
of a European representative of REDBOOK. The dance 
floor took on the appearance of a barn dance as ro- 
mantic waltzes gave way to a hilarious performance of 
the Mexican hat dance, as the big names of Hollywood 
had fun at this year’s REDBOOK party. 


Loretta Young was swirled about by her husband, Tom Lewis. 


Ginger Rogers, her blonde hair and deep tan enhanced by a white Hedda Hopper, in snow-white ermine, stopped to greet old friends 
gown and pearls, was escorted to the party by Greg Bautzer. 5 she arrived with a group including the lovely Arlene Dahl. 
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A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 


e saw her before she saw him, at the far end 
of a crowded party. He dodged behind a group. 
He’d dreaded this meeting for a long time 
now. “I've got to get out of this,” he thought. 
But before he could reach the door, she’d 

noticed him. 

“Why, Jimmie, after all this time!” 

Her handshake was firm, her smile was friendly; 
nothing in her manner could suggest that three years 
back, abruptly, without a reason, without excuse, he 
had — just like that — stopped ringing her. No trace of 
ill feeling was apparent; but then there never had been; 
that had been half the trouble; she had been so meek; 
she had put up with everything. When anyone was 
that patient you were tempted to see how much she’d 
stand. “The girl who couldn’t hit back” — that was how 
he’d thought of her. 

“I knew you'd be here,” she said. “That’s why I 
came. How’s everything with you?” 

“Fine. Everything on the up and up.” 

“It is? That's grand; I'd guessed it was; I’d hoped 
it was; but no one seemed to know. You haven’t been 
around much lately.” 

Inside himself he winced. No, hed not been 
ound, and things weren’t on the up and up — not as 
} had been when he’d met her first. Everything had 
i ooming then. ... 
had his excuses ready. 

far too busy to go rushing round; besides, I’ve 
got to husband my resources. I'm getting on, you 

f 

e 

f 
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know.” 
“You getting on!” ‘She said it mockingly, almost 
affectionately.» “You don’t look changed any to me.” 
In her eyes there was a look that he remembered; 
that sent a nostalgic shiver along his nerves; he had not 
expected her ‘to look like this; she had bloomed and 
blossomed in the interval, while he — 
It was over three years since she’d seen him last. 
It was five years since they'd met, he’d been over thirty 
then and she ninetéen, but that had been in ’44, when 
most of the young men were overseas, and anyhow, 
didn’t young girls often fall for older men? Now 
surely he'd seem differégt. Surely she couldn’t still — 
He looked at her ore closely. She had been 
ovely now. His pulse began 
cause she hadn’t attracted 
5 It was that submis- 


en do them but not the 

u? Perhaps there was 
his blood race faster. 
s no Mexican around 


ance. The prospect made 
really lovely. There w 


tho ght of you a gréat dey 


1 recently,” he said. 
way, I hope.” i 


“Wouldn’t it be a good idea,” he said, “if we had 
lunch one day?” 

“It might be a quite excellent idea.” 

“What about Tuesday of next week?” 

She hesitated, pondered. 

“Thursday would suit me better.” 

“Where would you like to lunch?” 

“Our own old restaurant, don’t you think, and our 
own old table.” .... 

“Our own restaurant.” Long and dark and narrow, 
with a French cuisine, it was one of those places that 
for some unexplained cause was taken up by socialites 
and became expensive. He had not been here since 
his last lunch with her; at first because he had not 
wanted to be reminded, later because it was beyond his 
means. In a mood of sentimental reverie he leaned back 
at a banquette table. How good life had been in the 
days when he had lunched here two or three times a 


week. New York in wartime — what a paradise for the _ 


man in the middle thirties who had a valid excuse — 
slight lung trouble in his case — for being out of uni- 
form. Too much a paradise. He had not recognized, 
had not appreciated his own good fortune. Everything 
had been so easy; so many girls unattached, money so 
easily earned. It was very different now — all the young 
men home, new keen competition, and himself upon 
the brink of forty: “The girl who couldn’t hit back.” 
He’d been almost contemptuous of her then, but now, 
with life itself hitting him pretty hard, he was in a mood 
to welcome a girl who made no demands. 

At the sight of her in the doorway he had the sense 
of something under his heart going round and over. 
How pretty she was, how good life was going to be, 
from now on. He moved up to make room for her, 
looking away, letting his hand fall on the banquette. It 
was a pretense that had its origin in a day at the very 
beginning of their friendship when she had arrived a 
little late to find him looking across the room so absent- 
mindedly that he had not noticed she was actually 
beside him till she pinched his thumb. “And who’s 
the blonde you’re dreaming of?” she asked. It had 
become a routine between them — he pretending to be 
in a trance, she finding some new question. He closed 
his eyes, waiting for the sharp nip of her nails; waited, 
but it did not come. 


H. looked up, puzzled, to see that she was past 
his table. From the far end of the room a young man 
rose to greet her. He was tall, broad-shouldered, nar- 
row-waisted. There was an aura of success about him, 
an air of the ball being at his feet. His eyes were shining 
as he welcomed her. : 

She sat beside him, let her glance travel slowly 
round the room; it rested for a moment on himself. She 
bowed in recognition as she would to a twice-met 
acquaintance. Then, leaning across the table on her 
elbows, she took off her gloves, the right one first; on 
the third finger of her left hand was a large square 
emerald. She turned toward the man beside her, lay- 
ing her hand upon his sleeve. Himself, he was too far 
off to hear the actual word she used, but from the way 
her lips formed he could read it; and he knew — who 
better — the precise intonation with which she would 
pronounce that one word “Darling.” ..„ THE EnD 


BY ALEC WAUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY MILTON WOLSKY 
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Are You Getting Too Much 0 


ost people regard with terror the threat of radiation 
from an atom bomb. Yet those same people casually 
expose themselves to radiations just as dangerous. They 
have shoes fitted with X-ray machines, submit minor 
skin blemishes to X-ray treatments, have X-ray pictures made of 
various organs in the body. Spaced at long intervals, these X-ray 
exposures 


0 top matters 
| y ha -ray pictures of his teeth 
: a radium treatment for some throat ailment. 
Ve live in a radiation age, and we’d better learn its hazards. 
Carelessly used, radiation can cause a wide assortment of human 
miseries—including invalidism, crippling, death. 

A generation ago, hundreds of women were disfigured by 
beauty-shop X-ray treatments supposed to remove superfluous 
hair from their faces. They got weekly treatments, given by 
beauty-parlor operators. To qualify to operate the machines, the 
operators took a two-weeks training course—which was something 
like giving a five-year-old boy a license to fly a jet plane. 

Only after months or years did damage, in some cases, show 
up on victims—roughened, horny skin that often ulcerated and 
developed into cancer. Today, these beauty-parlor machines are 
creeping back on the market. The American Medical Association 
recently warned: 

“A new monster is lurking around the corner. The harm that 
was done to girls and young women in the 1920’s is about to be 
repeated. It is hoped that the danger can be forestalled; that girls 


This magic ray can work mir- and young women can be saved the agonizing pain suffered by 
1 F their sisters two decades ago. ...” 

acles—so many, in fact, that it In the hands of a competent radiologist, X-ray treatment is 

is often overworked. And then, safe enough. The radiologist (also called a roentgenologist) is 


one of the most highly trained of all specialists. After graduation 
from an approved medical college and serving a year’s internship, 
he must take three years of additional training, then pass rigorous 
BY J. D. RATCLIFF examinations. He knows how much radiation he can safely give. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GIUSTI No one is more acutely aware of the dangers. He will use his 
mighty scientific tool only when benefits to be derived are far 
greater than any possible damage that might be inflicted. 
Understandably enough, the radiologists themselves are quick- 
est to criticize the layman’s casual approach to X-ray. They are 
particularly critical of the shoe-fitting machines. Let’s look at 
those machines. (Continued on page 71) 


without warning, it can strike! 


Sallie Lippin ott’s daily life in northeast. Arizona is 


fascinating and varied. A ith her husband in 
a trading post, she has become a’ 
and has helped the Navajos revive m 


Sallie and Bill 1 ise built up a ا‎ iya 
ness as dealers in silver work and rugs, two chief products 
of the Navajo craftsmen who are their neighbors. Sallie 
and Bill met when students at the University of Chicago. 


In the Lippincotts’ store, a Navajo housewife can pur- 
chase anything her family needs. And like other coun- 
try stores, it’s a social meeting-place for its customers. 
Navajos enjoy talking and joking with their friends. 
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across the sandy wastes 
w Mexico and Arizona, 
el routes of U.S. High- 
١ Santa Fe Railway skirt 
í me of the largest Indian 


ation greater in area than 
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e velvet blouses and 
rilliant colors. The 
nd work shirts, black Stet- 
d high-heel boots or mocca- 
, Sallie and Bill wait on 


be and rock wail two 
ructure are the retail store; 
; room for display of Navajo 
rugs and silver jewelry and a wool-storage room. 
‘Sallie and Bill have comfortable quarters 


4 ing-room, t irty-four by seventeen feet; two bed- 


rooms and bath; Bill’s shop and darkroom (for 
his photography hobby) ; and a modern kitchen. 
They heed no central heating plant, because there 
is a fireplace in every room. Winters are fairly 
open. ‘In summer, the Lippincotts eat on their 
large screened porch overlooking a high-walled 


IS THE LIFE! 


MEET BILL AND SALLIE LIPPINCOTT OF ARIZONA 


Exciting and satisfying are the lives of this young couple, as 
operators of a trading post in the beautiful land of the Navajos 


Fortune smiled on this young couple the day 
they chose sunlit Arizona for their home 


patio which encloses a green lawn that is carefully 
tended and constantly watered. 

For Sallie and Bill, “the city” is Gallup, New 
Mexico, sixty-eight miles away. But they receive 
up-to-the-minute news via radio, and their mail 
brings them the latest magazines and books every 
week. 

The Lippincotts tackled Western-style life to- 
gether immediately after their marriage. Bill then 
got a job as forest ranger with the National Parks. 
Service, and was assigned in Arizona. The Lip- 
pincotts’ nearest neighbors were a man-and-wife 
team who operated a trading post, where Sallie and 
Bill spent much of their spare time. They learned 
how a trading post works, and were impressed by 
the importance of its services to the Indians. 

Bill liked his work as forest ranger well 
enough, but he wanted something more difficult and 
challenging. After many discussions, Bill and 
Sallie decided to buy a trading post. They took 
over the Wide Ruins Post in 1938. They have been 
there ever since, except during the war, when Bill 
was a Navy commander. 


So bright is the summer sun at her home that Sallie Lip- 
pincott must shade her growing vegetables. But the climate 
is always comfortable because the air is dry. The Lippincotts 
get their water from an artesian well. 


THIS I5 


THE LIFE! 


Contrary to legend, as Sallie and Bill have 
learned, the Navajos aren’t dour or uncommunica- 
tive. They are friendly people, and enjoy the visit- 
ing which goes with shopping. 

In addition to groceries, the Navajos buy many 
sweets in the Lippincott store. Sometimes a Navajo 
will spend long, silent. minutes before the candy 
case, weighing the respective merits of a Milky Way 
or a Tootsie Roll. They buy soda pop by the case. 

Among young Navajo women there is consider- 
able interest in two items upon which the older gen- 
eration frowns: cold-wave hair preparations and 
pink panties. 

To the Navajos of the Wide Ruins region, the 
Lippincott store is a Marshall Field, a Sears-Roe- 
buck and an A. and P. all in one. And; in addition, 
the Lippincotts are sales agents for the Navajos’ 
wool and craft goods. 

Of all their-accomplishments at Wide Ruins, 
the Lippincotts are proudest of their success in rais- 
ing the standards of craftsmanship among their 
Navajo neighbors. When Sallie and Bill took over 
there; they found the Indians were using packaged 
commercial dyes for their rug yarns.- Slowly, the 
Lippincotts succeeded in persuading them to return 
to vegetable dyes and to weave more conservative 
patterns. And so now, as in olden times, the 
Navajos of Wide Ruins are making their yarn dyes 
of sage, wild privet root, black walnut bark, juniper 
berries and rock lichen. 

The Lippincotts believe that Navajo rugs will 
be in greater demand when home-planners discover 
that these rugs are ideally suited to many modern 
decoration motifs. They believe that Indian rugs— 
Wide Ruins rugs, at least—compare favorably with 
the best creations of fine craftsmen in any field. 

Sallie and Bill have security and enjoyment in 
their work. But there’s something additional to 
keep them interested—their concern for the Navajos. 
During the past eighty years, the Navajo population 
has increased from 9,000 to nearly 63,000. But 
Navajo resources haven’t increased, and a vast area 
of grazing land has-been lost through erosion. Al- 
most all Navajos rely on sheep herds for livelihood. 

The Lippincotts want to help the Navajos, be- 
cause they feel an affection for these people and for 
their vast and lonely land, a strangely beautiful 


Sallie and Bill always take their visitors to this high place which, centuries ago, was a sentry post for the Navajo Indians, 


place of bright skies and far horizons, shadowed 
mesas, great canyons and painted deserts. It is a 
land of mystery and history. This was impressed 
on Sallie and Bill Lippincott one night recently 
when they were driving home from Gallup, New 
Mexico. The headlight beams reached far ahead 
and fanned out over the sagebrush on either side. 
The car came over a rise, and there, caught in the 


shaft of light, was a sight they will never forget. 
For an instant, on the plain ahead, they saw a 
galloping pony. The rider was naked to the waist 
and daubed with war paint. Sallie and Bill recog- 
nized him as an old Navajo who lived quietly near 
Wide Ruins. For one night, he was being a war- 
rior, as his ancestors had been. For a few brief 
hours, he was ‘reliving the glories of another time. 
i ... THE END 


The story thus far 


Tt all began when Jim SHERBRIDGE— 
“that wolf’—turned into a little wood 
and stopped, instead of driving Mar- 
GARET WRISTIN straight home, as he 
should have done. Larry SENLEY 
wouldn’t be pleased, as Margaret very 
well knew. Larry, her fiancé, had been 
called to Washington on a day when 
they had arranged an -outing with 
friends on the Sound, and Jim had 
turned up unexpectedly to take Larry’s 
place. Larry didn’t like Jim. 

What happened after Jim stopped 
was less simple. From a house near by 
came the sound of six shots, A woman 
paused at the door, then drove wildly 
away in a car. A phone rang, unan- 
swered; the house seemed empty ex- 
cept for a lazy cat and a young man in 
a bright, gay room lying dead on the 
floor. 

Jim wanted to get away. Margaret 
bravely insisted on staying. Jim 
wanted to lie about parking in the 
wood. Margaret insisted on telling the 

-truth—as she did when Dr. Davin 
GrenBy drove up, wearing pajamas, 
saying DEBORAH SEAMORE had sum- 
moned him. The Seamores lived in the 
house—but the man on the floor was 
not Mr. Seamore. Nobody knew who 
he was. Nobody knew where Deborah 
Seamore had gone. 

Waiting for the police, Margaret saw 
a picture of a lovely girl in a garden— 
“Mrs. Seamore,” the doctor told her. 
“Your situation is false. You don’t have 
to tell me that. But hers is equally 
false—and far more frightful!” 

Larry (back now from Washington 
and told by phone what had happened) 
came with Margaret’s father and drove 
her home at daybreak, after a long ses- 
sion with the police. He jeered about 
“the medico and the pretty wife,” ac- 
cused Dr. Grenby of using Margaret to 
establish a “nice, neat alibi.” 

“You weren’t there, Larry!” Margaret 
said. “It wasn’t like that in the least!” 
Exhausted, she fled upstairs and into 
her room. 
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BY BRUCE BRIGHAM 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHIL DORMONT 


Inescapably the web of scandal bound 
them—scandal which would accuse Mar- 


garet of deceiving the man who loved 
her, and David of deceiving the man 


who trusted him 


PART II 


t what hour she fell asleep, Margaret never 


knew. She opened her eyes to see the sun 
shining on her side of the house. 
meant afternoon; and she was lying on her 


That 


bed in her slip and with a summer blanket lightly 
over her. 

Some awful thing had happened, but not here; 
not in this house nor to her family. Suddenly her 
sensation of disaster dissolved into memories, and 
Margaret recollected last night; and this morning. 


But now it was afternoon—Sunday afternoon. 


The 


little clock on her desk told her it was twenty min- 
utes past two. 
So it was more than six hours since she had left 


the Seamores’; 


and during the time she had been 


riding beside Larry and quarreling with him down- 
stairs and then sleeping here in her room, what had 


been happening in that other house? 


Had anyone | 


found Deborah Seamore, or had any word from 
Had anybody yet guessed where she had 


her? 
gone? 


What had they found out about the man on the 
floor—what more than that he was there? For the 
sum and substance of everything they had known 
last night was simply: he had come to the house. 
—whether by appointment or not, nobody knew— 
and he had been shot. 

Who had shot him? 


Not Deborah Seamore, 


the doctor had been 


Phin 


REON 
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very sure; not that delightful, gentle girl 
of the garden who'd never hurt anyone 
in her life, and couldn’t! But there had 
been other opinions about that. 

Not Dr. David Grenby, Margaret had 
been completely sure six hours ago when 
Larry had accused him and had laughed 
at her for being so gullible and simple 
as to have let the doctor deceive her. 

Her row with Larry had been as 
much over the doctor as over Jim. Larry 
was wrong about the doctor; but it was 
less easy for her to feel so absolutely cer- 
tain in the broad sunlight of the day and 
after she had slept and was awake again 
and thinking things over. If she, for her- 
self, hadn’t formed an entirely different 
idea of Dr. David Grenby, she’d have to 
admit that Larry had fitted together a 
case against him. It had made sense to 
Larry, and also—as Larry had more than 
hinted—to one of the police officers. 

So where was Dr. David Grenby at 
twenty-two minutes after two on this 
sunny afternoon? Was he still at that 
big, bright, gay house and still trying 
to help the police? Or had his position 
with the police changed? Was he with 
them because they were holding him as a 
suspect, or as a “material witness”? 

Margaret sat up and gazed about her 
room and listened for sounds. The house 
was quiet, and she realized that it was 
being kept quiet so she could rest. Her 
door was closed, but at least once during 
the morning it had been opened; her 
mother must have come in and got her out 
of her dress and stockings and loosened 
her bra and laid this summer blanket 
lightly over her. 

Here was a mother in a million! 
Most mothers would have come in, as 
soon as a daughter had run up to her 
room and shut herself in; but her mother 
had known that even an offer of sym- 
pathy would only keep feelings stirred 
up and would put off the moment when a 
girl could get to sleep. 

Margaret went into her bathroom 
and started the shower. The sound of 
the water would signal that she was 
awake; but she was ready to talk with 
her mother now. Suddenly she felt fam- 
ished, and she had to know what had 
been discovered since she left the Sea- 
mores’ six and a half hours ago. While 
she dried herself, she decided neither to 
dress nor to return to bed. She found a 
beach-robe and tied it about her and 
went to a window and looked out over 
the lawn and the lane. 

Nothing appeared in the least differ- 
ent from any day before. Babs Foley, 
who was fifteen, strolled by with the 
Davis boy; they were interested only in 
each other; neither of them gave so much 
as a glance at the Wristins’ house. 

“They haven't heard; nobody’s heard 
—yes,” Margaret thought. 
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H breakfast!” she heard 
her mother’s voice at her door; and Mar- 
garet opened it to her mother, who had 
a tray in her hands. Orange juice—a 
tall glass. Toast and coffee and scram- 
bled eggs. Plenty of eggs. Her mother 
knew she was hungry. 

“No news!” her mother told her as 
soon as their eyes met. “No message, 
dear. Nothing at all—from Crenmoor 
way. But Larry dropped in.” 


“Larry! When?” Margaret halted 
in taking the tray. 

“An hour ago, dear. But he’d no 
news. I asked him. He just wanted to 
see you.” 

“He was here?” Margaret asked. 
She laid the breakfast tray on her bed- 
side table and glanced at her clock. “At 
half past one? Didn’t he go to bed?” 

“Not Larry, dear. He'd come from 
the golf club. He'd played all the way 
around in his regular foursome, just as 
usual—and he shot a seventy-nine, he 
wanted me, and especially you, to know. 
Didn’t you think he would?” 

“Shoot a seventy-nine?” Margaret 
asked. She sat on the edge of her bed 
and drank half her orange juice. 

“Play around just as usual,” her 
mother answered. ‘“‘and—yes, break 
eighty, no matter what happened.” 

Margaret finished her orange juice. 
“Just as if nothing had happened, you 
mean, Mother,” she said. That was Larry! 
He'd keep everything inside himself and 
hold his head high as ever. The other 
three of his foursome—and also the rest 
of the club members—would properly ap- 
preciate his “breaking eighty” today, 
when later they would learn of the condi- 
tions under which hed been playing. 
There was something slightly splendid in 
stubbornness and pride like that. 

“Yes, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened,” her mother agreed and let her 
lips break into the barest smile. 

“Did Father play?” Margaret asked. 

“Father?” Her mother dropped onto 
the nearest chair. “No, I’m afraid not.” 

“Did either of you get much sleep?” 

“Oh, I did,” her mother assured her. 
“Your father’s sleeping now.” 

There was something slightly stupid, 
as well as splendid, in stubbornness like 
Larry’s, Margaret was thinking as she 
went on with her breakfast. Her mother 
sat comfortably near and was satisfied 
merely to be close by. She never was a 
chatterer, and she said nothing more in 
reference to last night until Margaret was 
nearly finished with her breakfast. Then 
her mother said, “It’s awfully exciting, 
isn’t it?” 1 

Margaret almost cried. She could 
have hugged her mother, for there was 
not a breath of blame, not a syllable of 
reproach, Just this feeling from her 
mother that she was in it with her! And 
she was! No more than her daughter 
would she merely have run off after she’d 
heard the shots and seen the car driven 
away from the Seamores’. 

“It’s the most exciting thing in my 
life, Mother!” 

“Of course it is! 
doctor did it?” 

Margaret pushed away her tray. 
“Did Larry tell you about him?” 

“Your father told me about him this 
morning, and on his way back from the 
golf club, Larry gave me the benefit of his 
ideas.” 

“About Dr. Grenby?” 

Her mother nodded and watched her. 
“Yes; about Dr. Grenby and Mrs. Sea- 
more—and you.” 

“Were they much like 
ideas?” Margaret inquired. 

Her mother shook her head. “Espe- 
cially not about the doctor and Mrs. Sea- 
more. Larry seems to have an opinion 
about the doctor that’s no less than lurid.” 


Do you think the 


Father’s 


“But he’s not 
You’d like 


Margaret laughed. 
lurid in the least, Mother. 
him.” 

“I think I would,” her mother 
agreed. “Your father did; and you did— 
evidently.” 

She means, evidently from the way 
Larry acted, Margaret thought, and she 
admitted, “I did. And I’ve complete con- 
fidence in him—complete!” she repeated 
and astonished herself with her own sud- 
den positiveness. For she felt it again! 
“He’s going to phone me the minute they 
find out anything important at the Sea- 
mores’, Mother. And he will!” 

“Nobody’s phoned—from 
moor,” her mother reminded. 

“You said so; so I guess they’ve got 
nothing more.” 

Unless they’ve got something more 
against Dr. David Grenby! she thought, 
as her feeling of certainty failed her. For 
if he was under arrest as a suspect or 
being held as a “material witness,” would 
he be free to telephone to her? 

“Do you want to see Larry when he 
comes back?” her mother asked her. 

“He’s coming back this afternoon?” 

“What else,” her mother replied, 
“would a young man who was surer every 
minute that you were making a frightful 
mistake—what else would he do with the 
rest of the day?” 


Cren- 


Moak was dressed and down- 
stairs before Larry returned. Twice the 
telephone had rung, and twice Margaret 
had jumped to answer it. The first call 
had been about a church matter and was 
for her mother; the second had been for 
herself, but it was only from Fan Clarke 
on the other side of the Lane. Fan had 
had nothing on her mind; she probably 
didn’t even know that Margaret had been 
up late last night—much less that she 
had been away all night and had become 
a witness to a murder and a witness from 
a parked car, on top of that. 

Larry came in just after three. He 
was terribly tense and tired, Margaret 
saw, but he was determined not to show it. 

“I heard about your ‘breaking 
eighty,’ Larry!” she told him at once, 
and she had more feeling for him than 
she’d expected. “That was something to 
do without any sleep at all; or did you 
get a little?” 

“Sleep? How could 1?” he answered 
her. “But d’you suppose I was going to 
let *em see that what you’d done had 
got me? It would be a rotten slap at you 
—wouldn’t it?—when it all comes out 
and they could look back and say that 
I'd been so low over you that I couldn't 
even show up this morning? Our date 
was ten; we teed off at ten, and I broke 
eighty!” 

As he’d played each shot, he’d been 
telling himself he was helping her, pro- 
tecting her! 

“Always wear green, Reddie!” he 
said to her approvingly and affectionately. 
He was looking her over in a way that 
brought her back to the first time he'd 
taken her in his arms, after she'd grown 
up. As upon that long-ago day, she was 
wearing light green; but not a sweater, 
this time. She’d put on her green nylon 
dress, which was suitable for going any- 
where on a Sunday afternoon. 

They were alone; he wanted her in 
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his arms and she did not refuse him; but 
it was not like the last time they were 
alone, in this room on the evening he left 
for Washington—and before she drove to 
the Sound with Jim Sherbridge. It was 
so much less satisfactory to him that he 
complained, “Can’t you just think of us 
for a few minutes?” 

The telephone. rang, and at once she 
freed herself from him and answered it; 
but it was only another local call and for 
her mother. 

Now he’ll be more hurt and angry, 
she thought as she started back to him; 
but Larry wasn’t. “I see, Reddie,” he 
petted her. “Darling, you can’t help 
being jumpy. You can’t help feeling 
you’re living on borrowed time—till the 
papers come out, 
or it breaks some 
other way.” 

It was how he 
felt, she knew. 
That wasn’t her 
feeling, but she 
didn’t tell him. 

The phone 
rang again about 
five minutes later, 
and this time it 
wasn’t local, and 
it wasn’t for any- 
body else. It was 
Crenmoor, and for 
her. Dr. David 
Grenby’s voice was 
asking for Miss 
Margaret Wristin. 

“Here I am!” 
she told him. 

“Thought it 
was you. You're 
all right, I hope.” 

“Yes. What’s 
happened?” 

Then she heard him say 
thought), “Mrs. Seamore’s home.” 

“Mrs. Seamore!” Margaret cried. 
“Oh, that’s good! That is wonderful! 
How is she? What happened? Oh, tell 
me, please!” 

“Mister Seamore! Her husband. 
Mister!” she heard the doctor’s voice cor- 
recting her. “I’m afraid it’s not so good. 
For nothing’s been heard of her. There’s 
practically nothing developed since last 
night—since you left. Except Mr. Sea- 
more got back. He flew early this morn- 
ing from Texas. I met him at La Guar- 
dia; we got here about an hour ago.” 

“At his house,” Margaret said. 

“Ves,” 


(she 
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1 LS the police still there?” she 
asked, for she had to know whether Dr. 
Grenby had been kept all day under 
guard or, at least, under watch. 

“No, they’ve left at last. The Chief 
drove with me to La Guardia, and we took 
Mr. Seamore to the undertaker’s to see 
the fellow who was shot. Mr. Seamore 
couldn’t identify him. He’d never seen 
him before. He’s no idea what went on 
in his house last night. You can imagine 
his mental condition, can’t you?” 

Margaret’ thought that she could 
only partly imagine what it must be for 
Mr. Seamore to be there in his house and 
not have the slightest knowledge of what 
had been between his wife and the stranger 
who had been shot in his house; not even 


know who the fellow was, and to have to 
wonder whether his wife had killed the 
man or whether some one else had been 
with her and she—or he—had shot him. 
And why? And Mr. Seamore could not 
know whether his wife—whatever she had 
or had not done—was dead or alive, nor 
where she had gone. Nor could he know 
whether, whenever he had been away, his 
wife had been carrying on an affair with 
the doctor—or with some one else. 

“Tm calling you to ask if you can 
possibly come over here this afternoon,” 
Dr. David Grenby was saying. “Right 
now—if you possibly can.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“So he can talk to you.” 

“To me?” 


THE ROSE IS RED 


BY DANIEL A. POLING 


He smiled at me and said, 


I answered him and said, 


She lives, she is not dead.” 


“You’re the one person who can help 
him in the least. You’re the last one who 
saw his wife—or if it wasn’t she you saw, 
you were here and heard and saw some- 
thing of what went on. At least, you can 
tell him more than anybody else. And 
he wants to hear it from you. He has to 
hear it from you! I told you he’s a 
heart condition. So far, his heart’s hold- 
ing up remarkably well—but it depends 
on his emotional disturbance. He keeps 
going over and over what happened here, 
and about his wife.... You can help 
him more than anybody else. Can you 
possibly come over?” 

“1:11 come,” Margaret said. 

She put down the phone and looked 
up at Larry. “That was Dr. Grenby at 
the Seamores’.” 

“That wasn’t hard to gather.” 

“Mr. Seamore’s home now.” 

“T gathered that, too.” 

“He didn’t know the man who was— 
on the floor. They’d taken him away, but 
they had Mr. Seamore see him. Mr. Sea- 
more couldn’t tell them anything. He’s 
terribly, terribly upset. ` He wants me to 
come back to the house.” . 

“Just Mr. Seamore?” 

“The doctor, too, Larry.” 

“The doctor, period; and you know 
it. So he needs a little help from you 
again!” 

“He doesn’t! 
there any longer. 
Mr. Seamore.” 

“Who said so?” 


The police aren’t even 
They’ve left him with 


On Mother’s Day I wore a deep red rose. 


“The color should be white as custom goes.” 
I smiled but shook my head. 


“I do not mourn today, for she is here,” 


“Now always she is by my side and near. 


“He did, Larry.” 
“Do you think for a minute I’m let- 
ting you go to him?” 


Mow was in a car, and with 
nobody beside her. Not Jim Sherbridge 
and not Larry. He had done everything 
short of physically preventing her from 
driving her car out of the garage. He 
could have taken her keys away from 
her, but before that point was reached, 
he had started to stand on his rights. She 
must follow his decision on a matter of 
her association with another man. 

Well—she hadn’t followed; so here 
she was alone in her little runabout on 
a cement road spotted with September 
shadows—the road 
to Crenmoor, to the 
Seamores’ and to 
Dr. David Grenby. 

Larry would 
never forgive her 
this—not until he 
became most aw- 
fully hungry to 
have her in his 
arms again. But 
today she had not 
liked his lovemak- 
ing as she had be- 
fore. 

She wondered 
if she would recog- 
nize the woods into 
which Jim had 
turned last night, 
but when she ap- 
proached them she 
found she needn’t 
have worried over 
that. A long row 
of cars stood on 
the soft shoulder 
of the highway, and one was turning onto 
the road through the trees and was 
stopped and sent out again. Crenmoor, 
of course, had heard what had happened 
last night; Crenmoor didn’t have to wait 
for papers to print the news. The curi- 
ous of Crenmoor had come to look the 
place over, and a policeman was sta- 
tioned to keep them far from the house. 

So Larry was right about the police 
not having left. 

Margaret stopped beside the road 
through the trees, and the policeman in- 
spected her carefully. She had not seen 
him before and he had not seen her, but 
he seemed to fit her to some description, 
for he came close to her car and little 
more than whispered, “Miss Wristin?” 

Before she answered he waved her 
in, and everybody stared at her, but they 
were left behind. No one was in the 
woods where Jim and she had been, no 
one in front of the house. A single car 
was standing where the doctor had left 
his car last night. Margaret parked her 
car beside it and went up to the front 
door, which was open—except for its 
screen—just as it had been before. 

A stout, placid woman wearing the 
starched white dress and cap of a nurse 
was waiting in the silver-and-yellow hall. 
She stepped forward, as soon as she had 
taken a good look at Margaret, and 
opened the door. 

“Come right in. Mr. Seamore and 
Dr. Grenby are expecting you. Mr. Sea- 
more’s to be saved, I’m sure you know,” 


the woman cautioned, “from any excite- 
ment.” 

How do you do that? Margaret asked 
herself as she glanced about. The bright, 
cheerful hall was in the same perfect 
order as when Jim and she had entered 
in the night. The door of the little room 
in which the telephone had rung—in 
which she had phoned to Larry and where 
she had found the photograph of the 
lovely girl of the’ garden—that door was 
closed. : 

There was no door to the big, gay 

room of yellow and silver and blue; that 
room couldn’t be shut off; Margaret could 
stare in, if she wished. 
© She didn’t, ghough she knew that the 
figure which had been sprawled between 
the big blue couches no longer lay on 
the floor. No one would be in there now; 
surely not Mr. Seamore. The nurse 
hodded toward the stairs, and Margaret 
went up with her. 
: Opposite the top of the stairs was a 
door, and it was open a few inches. As 
Margaret’s head came level with the floor 
öf the upper hall, eyes met hers from near 
the floor and through the open inches of 
the doorway. The cat again. As lazily, 
aè aloofly, as contemptuously as last 
tight, the orange-striped cat came out of 
the room and stretched itself in the hall. 
„i Margaret caught her breath; she 
souldn’t help it, for death, last night, had 
lain behind this cat. It was not death 
today in this room on the second floor, 
but it was danger of death and fear and 
dreadful anxiety. 


1 The nurse had opened the door of 

the bedroom—for that was what it was. 

If.was a wide, cheerful bedroom with 

bhe bed, a double bed. Windows were 
yn three sides, and through the windows 
6-the west the sun was shining in. At the 

edge of the sunlight half sat, half lay Mr. 
الل يي‎ Of course this was he—this 

he-looking man with a pink face and 
brown hair who was stretched out on a 
¢haise-longue with pillows behind him. 
İn a chair close beside him, Dr. David 
Grenby was seated. 
i’ The doctor was wearing the same 
blue suit as last night, but today he wore 
shirt and tie also. He was properly 
dressed; and Mr. Seamore was dressed, 
hlso. His shirt collar was loosened and 
$o was his tie; he had on a brown suit. 

| The doctor stayed seated and tried 

to stop Mr. Seamore when he started to 

tise, as Margaret approached; but Mr. 

Seamore insisted on standing, so the 

doctor arose, too. 

' “You're very good—you’re more than 
ood to come, Miss Wristin,” Mr. Sea- 
ore said to her in a slightly unsteady 

voice. “Sit here, please. And please, 

please tell me all you can about—about 
my wife!” 

He had pulled a chair in place for 
Margaret, and she sat down on it quickly, 
since it was plain he would not return to 

is pillows until she was seated. 

“T wish I could tell you much more 
than I can,” Margaret replied, and her 
feeling for him almost choked her. For 
she liked him on sight; and he seemed 
tû count on so much help from her, and 
she had so little to give him. 

. “You never knew my wife!” he was 

saying now. “You never even saw her— 


. 
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except perhaps for an instant—for part 
of an instant—last night.” 


“No,” Margaret answered. “But I 
saw a picture of her.” 
“Yes,” Mr. Seamore said. “Yes, 


Grenby told me.” He made an effort and 
reached over and grasped the doctor’s 
forearm in a gesture of gratitude. “And 
he told you something about her, he says.” 

“Yes.” 0 

“She has the gentlest, loveliest na- 
ture in all the world!” 

“Yes,” Margaret said again, as he 
lay silent and spent, suddenly, by the 
force of his own feelings; but he kept 
his right hand resting on the doctor’s 
arm, depending on this doctor, betraying 
no doubt whatever concerning him. If he 
was a deceived husband—Margaret 
thought—never, never was a husband 
more thoroughly deceived; and never 
was there a deceiver more contemptible 
than this doctor. 

But it wasn’t that way! It couldn’t 
be that way, no matter what Larry 
thought and said. 

Mr. Seamore clearly was a man of 
consequence and of character. He was 
not a large man; when they had both 
been standing, he was not nearly as tall 
as the doctor. He was short but not 
stout; he had kept himself in good trim 
for a man of fifty years—except for his 
heart, which was racing so, at this mo- 
ment, that the pulse in his temple was 
almost continuous. 

Dr. Grenby—Margaret noticed—also 
was watching that pulse, but he did and 
said nothing. For a moment, his eyes 
met Margaret’s. Help keep him quiet, 
Dr. Grenby’s eyes silently said. 

Mr. Seamore sat up a little straight- 
er. He had placed himself so as to be 
able to look out at the approach to-the 
house, and now he stared out the window 
at the road—the road upon which his wife 
must return, if she were to come back to 
the house. No car and nobody was in 
sight. 

“Dr. Grenby tells me,” Mr. Seamore 
said to Margaret, “that you are sure that 
someone else besides—besides that fellow 
who was shot and my wife, was here last 
night.” 

“I think there was another person 
present,” Margaret said. 

“Another man—you think—or an- 
other woman?” 


The telephone bell rang. It rat- 
tled with muffled sound in this bedroom, 
but it shrilled from below. The tele- 
phone, in this room, was beside the bed. 

Mr. Seamore jumped up. He had 
pushed himself from his pillows and he 
tried to get to the instrument beside his 
—and his wife’s—bed; but the nurse was 
nearer, and she had it before him. 

“It’s for Dr. Grenby, Mr. Seamore!” 
she told him instantly. “For you, Doc- 
tor!” she said. 

“Who is it? Who’s calling him 
here?” Mr. Seamore demanded, and the 
nurse could not hold him off; he fought 
her for the phone, and she let him have 
it. He steadied himself as he put it to his 
ear, but as he listened, his strength went 
out of him. 

“Sorry, Grenby; sorry,” he apolo- 
gized to the doctor, and handed over the 
telephone. Mr. Seamore slowly took 


himself back to the chaise-longue and lay 
down and gazed out at the road. 

The doctor listened to the telephone, 
but his eyes—Margaret noticed—never 
left Mr. Seamore. The doctor said quietly 


into the telephone, “As soon as I can | 


make it,” and he put down the receiver. 
He returned to the chaise-longue, and 
his fingers found Mr. Seamore’s right 
wrist. “That was Mrs. Wardlow,” he 
said, when he took his hand away. 

“She wants you,” Mr. Seamore said. 

“For Bobby.” 

“Then why don’t you go? Go, by all 
means!” 

Margaret watched the doctor as he 
turned from Mr. Seamore to her. 

“Don’t you go!” Mr. Seamore sud- 
denly appealed to her. “Don’t you go!” 

“She’s not going,” the doctor replied 
to Mr. Seamore for her, but he had not 
a word for her. Merely—he met her 
eyes for a moment; then he stepped to 
the nurse and spoke to her, and he left 
the room. 

“I'm not going,” Margaret assured 
Mr. Seamore; but she no sooner said it 


Hilda loved him on sight 


— his smiling eyes, 


his debonair charm 


than she followed the doctor. She had 
to speak to him alone at least for a few 
seconds. And he wanted to speak, alone, 
to her. For here he was in the hall, wait- 
ing at the head of the stairs; and it was 
almost like last night, when they were 
alone together and it never had entered 
her head to doubt him. 

“After I'd phoned you,” he said, as 
soon as she came near him, “I almost 
phoned you again not to come.” 

“Why?” Margaret caught her breath. 
“You wish I hadn’t?” 

“Only for your sake—you know that. 
Youd got away from this—and I 
dragged you into it again.” 

“T never got away from it,” Margaret 
denied. She could see more plainly, now, 
how tired he was. Like Larry, he 
couldn’t have slept at all; but how un- 
like Larry’s was his reason! “And I 
wanted to come back here!” she said. 

“All right, then! Stay with him— 
will you?—every minute I’m away. Mrs. 
Cleburne’ll be right by, if he needs any- 


thing medically. I’ve told her what to 
do. But he won’t take sedatives, if I 
wanted to give °em. He means to have his 
faculties so as not to miss anything that 
happens—any news that comes.” 

“What’s he been told?” 

“All we know. There’s a little more 
that you don’t know. I couldn’t go into 
it over the phone. I was keeping it till 
you got here. Now, he can tell you. You 
see, of course, the one thing that’s essen- 
tial to him.” : 

“What?” 

“His faith in his wife. He had—he 
has—complete confidence in her. Com- 
plete; he couldn’t live with anything less 
concerning her. You’d have to know her 
to understand. As long as he keeps it, 
he’ll not collapse, I think, whatever else 
has happened to her—whatever else she’s 
done.” 


T doctor was driving away, and 
Margaret found Mr. Seamore watching 
the car when she re-entered the bedroom. 
He waited until the car disappeared be- 
fore he turned to her. 

“Deborah sent for him,” Mr. Sea- 
more said. He seemed suddenly to real- 
ize that he had spoken aloud. “My wife 
sent for him—and then she went away,” 
he continued. “Then you were here; 
thank God, you were here.” 

“T was here,” Margaret assured 
him. It seemed so necessary to him. 

“When Grenby came?” 

“Yes; when Dr. Grenby came.” 

“The fellow—down there—he was 


“But he hadn’t died at once. Did 
you know that? He would have lived at 
least for a few minutes, I’m informed. 
Not only by Grenby. Everybody says so.” 

“Yes,” Margaret said. “I heard them 
say so last night.” 

“Then it makes sense, doesn’t it? 
Deborah—my wife—sent for the doctor 
for him, because he wasn’t dead yet. She 
called Grenby, not for herself, but for— 
the fellow. That makes sense to me.” 

“And to me,” Margaret agreed. 

“Does it make sense, if she’d shot 
him, that the next thing she’d do was call 
a doctor for him?” 

“Of course not,” Margaret said. 

“Of course not,” he repeated; but he 
had found no satisfaction in it, nor had 
Margaret. For at the moment after a girl 
like Deborah Seamore had shot a man— 
if she had done it!—her next action need 
not make sense. At such a moment, how 
could it? 

“Nobody ever saw the fellow before! 
I never saw him—until they showed him 
to me, dead. And shot in my house, they 
said; and by my wife, probably. They 
didn’t say that, but that’s what they 
thought. But she never killed anybody; 
she just couldn’t; Deborah couldn’t even 
hurt anyone!” 

Almost the identical words of the 
doctor last night! The feeling of the 
two men was identical where Deborah 
Seamore was concerned; they shared an 
identica] adoration of her—this man who 
was her husband and the doctor who was 
—what, to her? 

Margaret 
know. 

“So some one else shot him,” Deb- 


wanted enormously to 


orah Seamore’s husband was saying 
“Some one else was with her last night. 
You think it was a woman!” 

“It must have been a woman!” Mar- 
garet said. 

“If it wasn’t Deborah you saw leav- 
ing this house!” 

“Yes.” 

“So it all ‘depends on that! 
depends on you!” 

Margaret nodded, for at the instant 
she could not speak; suddenly she was 
sick inside. At the distance she had 
been, when the woman—or the girl—had 
come out of the house, could she have 
more than guessed whether she was 
watching a girl or a woman? And her 
guess would have been based—Margaret 
realized—on the way that the woman, or 
the girl, moved. - She had not appeared 
like a light, lovely thing such as the girl 
of the garden; but the lovelier and gentler 
a girl was, the more confused she must 
have become and the more clumsily she 
would have moved—after just shooting a 
man or having been present at the kill- 
ing. 


Tt all 


So wasn’t it Deborah Seamore whom 
Margaret Wristin had seen come out of 
the door and stop and call back to some- 
one inside the door, before she finally 
fled? 

“Nobody knows him; I don’t know 


him,” Mr. Seamore had returned to the ' 


riddle of the identity of the man killed 
in his house. “But Deborah knew him. 
They think—because of cigarette stubs 
and other signs in the room—that Deb- 
orah and he were in the house about 
twenty minutes. He was looking for her 
in the afternoon. Did you know that?” 

“No.” 

“Jake Scranley has the filling station 
between here and the village. About 
three o’clock yesterday. a young man 
drove up: and asked directions to my 
place. Bennie Trawl was there—he’s a 
pathetic boy whom Jake lets do little jobs 
for the money he can pick up—Bennie 
gave the directions. The man tossed Ben- 
nie a quarter and drove away. Jake told 
the police about it and they had both him 
and Bennie see the body. It’s the same 
man. That doesn’t add much but it shows 
he didn’t just drop in. And he was alone 
—at least when he was at the filling sta- 
tion. 

“He drove away in the direction of 
this place. My wife wasn’t here in the 
afternoon. She was at the Warrens’ until 
about five. She drove home then; and 
she seems to have been here alone until 
seven when she went to the Wilsons’ for 
dinner. 

“If that fellow looked in here at 
three o’clock, I don’t think he stayed; and 
I don’t think he came back before seven. 
The Wilsons are sure Deborah wasn’t in 
the least disturbed about anything when 
she was with them. But when she came 
home from the Wilsons’ he was waiting 
for her—and he followed her in.” 


M.. Seamore raised himself a lit- 
tle higher on his pillows. His face flushed 
ruddier; his hands—Margaret noticed— 
clenched and clenched again. 

“The police are convinced Deborah 
knew him. They say—certainly the news- 
papers are going to say he must be a man 
out of my wife’s past. They'll have to 
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supply a ‘past’ for her that she never had 
—that she simply never could have had. 
No one will recognize her for the sincere, 
gentle person she is—and always has 
been.” 

“Neither you nor I,” Margaret said, 
“will particularly appreciate newspapers 
tomorrow.” 

He looked at her. “We are in much 
the same spot, aren’t we? For who will 
guess, from what he reads tomorrow, the 
sort of person you are? ... I’ve been 
married to Deborah Mathers for less than 
two years. I met her less than two years 
before that. So what do I know about 
her life before I married her—and espe- 
cially before I met her?” 

Clearly this was a question which 
had been put to him and he had been 
helpless before the offense of it; but he 
had had to make an answer which had 
not satisfied him, Margaret thought. He 
was making another answer now. 

“Tve a friend named Long living in 
New Jersey. I drove to his house rather 
early for dinner one Friday afternoon in 
May three years ago. One of his chil- 
dren was having a music lesson; beside 
the little boy on the piano bench was a 
slight, lovely girl... .” 


Dia he realize—Margaret won- 
dered as she listened to him—that he was 
admitting how little he, himself, ever had 
actually known about that gentle, lovely 
girl he had found in his friend’s house 
that day? He repeated to Margaret—as 
undoubtedly he had related to the police 
—what Mrs. Long had told him about 
Deborah Mathers; but all that Mrs. Long 
had known—all that she could have 
known—was what Deborah Mathers had 
told her about herself. 

Her father and mother had been 
missionaries. Deborah had been born in 
the Philippines, but, by the time she was 
ten, her father and mother and her little 
brother and herself were living far in 
the interior of China. The brother died 
of disease; Chinese soldiers, who had 
turned bandit, killed the father. Her 
mother’s health was broken by hardship 
and she succeeded, at last, in getting her 
daughter and herself out of China. They 
reached the United States and in a little 
place in Oregon called Cleggstown—the 
mother died. Deborah was alone and 
she decided to come East. She’d selected 
the village in New Jersey from a woman 
—a friend of Mrs. Long’s—whom she met 
on the train and who’d helped her get 
started as a music teacher. She wasn’t 
much of a musician but she had a marvel- 
ous knack with children. 

That seemed to be the sum of what 
Mr. Seamore learned about Deborah 
Mathers at the time; and it was all he 
had known of her earlier experience when 
he married her eighteen months later. It 
was plain that he fell completely: in love 
with her; that he never questioned her; 
his confidence in her was absolute. And 
it scarcely was shaken now! 

“There’s a theory about last night 
different from your idea—and mine— 
about the third person who was here. 
Have you heard it?” he challenged Mar- 
garet. 

Sh‏ ب 

“It makes the third person a man, 
not a woman.” 


“Yes,” Margaret admitted again. 

“In other words, Grenby.” 

“Ves.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I was here when he ar- 
rived.” 

“Or when he returned,” Mr. Seamore 
carefully corrected and watched her 
closely, “if the other theory about him— 
and my wife—holds!” 

“Tt doesn’t hold with me.” 

“How can it with me? For he 
couldn’t cheat me alone; she’d have to’ve 
been cheating me, too!” 

The nurse bent over him again. 
Twice she had drawn near him and twice 
retreated. Now she did not retreat and 
she made it plain his visitor ought to 
leave. 

When Margaret was downstairs, for 
the first time she went into the dining- 
room which had a window overlooking 
the rear of the house where, as in front, 
was a grove of oaks and maples a hun- 
dred yards away. Two uniformed men, a 
small distance apart, walked slowly under 
the trees. Plainly they were searching the 
ground for something and Margaret stood 
at the window watching them for several 
minutes before she realized that she was 
being watched herself; for a swinging 
door, which had been closed, now was 
pushed a little open and a boy was peer- 
ing at her. He let the door close and hide 
him; she pushed it open from her side 
and found him in the pantry. 

She’d frightened him, she saw, as he 
stood before her with a half-eaten chicken 
drumstick in his hand. He was a scrawny, 
ill-nourished boy of twelve perhaps, with 
a pale, thin face and light, unkempt hair; 
his faded blue shirt was soiled and his 
trousers were too big for him but he had 
on good new shoes. 

“Why, hello!” Margaret said, as un- 
alarmingly as she could. 

“Hello,” he returned and, because 
he had seen her notice his shoes, he 
seemed to feel he had to explain them. 
“She give’m tme; an’ she lets me eat 
when’ver I want,” he explained with a dif- 
ficulty in his enunciation that was due, 
Margaret realized, to an impediment in 
his speech. 

Margaret nodded. “Mrs. Seamore,” 
was all she said and the boy became hys- 
terical. The chicken bone fell from his 
fingers; his hand thrust into a trouser 
pocket, pulled out a coin and flung it on 
the floor. “There’s it! He gave me, for 
I tol’ where she live! There’s it!” he 
screamed and fled to the far end of the 
pantry where he butted the swinging door 
and stumbled through it into the kitchen. 
When Margaret followed him, ke had the 
back door open and he was out, slamming 
the door behind him. Through a kitchen 
window, she watched him running away. 

In the pantry she picked up his coin, 
a quarter. It was a quarter, she remem- 
bered, that the stranger who wanted di- 
rection to the Seamores’ had tossed to the 
boy at the filling station. 

Margaret returned to the front hall. 
She had nothing more to do in this house 
but she had not the smallest desire to 
leave it.... A half-hour ticked itself 
out. There, at last, was the doctor’s car. 

She knew, as she watched him come 
up from his car, that something depress- 


ing had happened. She opened the screen 
door and he changed as he saw her. 
“Hello! You're still here. I hoped you’d 
be!” 

“You’ve found out something,” Mar- 
garet said; but he avoided answer to that 
by asking her: “How’re things upstairs?” 

“Quiet enough, I think.” 

“Good girl! Then nothing’s been go- 
ing on here?” 

She wanted to know what had hap- 
pened to him; but she told him about the 
boy in the pantry. 

“That was Bennie—Bennie Trawl,” 
this tired man said; for suddenly he was 
tired, very tired again. “The poor handi- 
capped kid. Deborah Seamore was al- 
ways looking after him, and seeing that 
he had enough to eat.” 

“He told me so; and he said she gave 
him his shoes.” ý 

The doctor nodded. “The poor kid 
exploded, I suppose, because he got the 
idea he’s to blame for giving directions 
to this place!” 

“What have you found out, Doctor?” 

“One good thing, thank God! Bobby 
Wardlow hasn’t polio. The parents were 
in a panic that he had; but I could tell 
them definitely, no!” 

Margaret could not keep herself from 
catching his sleeve. He was so glad to 
have something good, today! He covered 
her hand with his other hand and his 
fingers held hers firmly. “But that has 
nothing to مل‎ with—this,” he said; for 
“this” was the trouble involving Deborah 
Seamore and her husband; and himself; 
and Margaret Wristin, too! “How did it 
go with you—at home?” he was asking 
her. 

“My parents—both of them—couldn’t 
have been more wonderful!” 

“I wasn’t asking about your par- 
ents!” he said; and when she had no 
answer for him, he took both her hands 
in his and drew her closer. “I was afraid 
it would be that way! I mean, I hoped 
it!” 

“Hoped it?” Margaret repeated. 
“Why?” And she made no move to free 
herself; it was he who freed her; but this 
—and in a moment she saw it—was be- 
cause the nurse had come downstairs. 


< 

NE Mr. Seamore saw you re- 
turn,” the nurse said. “Naturally he’s 
very impatient to know if you’ ve heard 
anything.” 

“TIl be right up,” he promised the 
nurse and hardly waited for her to be out 
of sight before he had Margaret's hands 
in his again. “The news isn’t good, Mar- 
garet.” 

“They’ve found Mrs. Seamore?” 

“Not that. But they've word back 
from the Oregon town where she lived be- 
fore Seamore met her—where she told 
him she lived. The police wired the po- 
lice of Cleggstown—it’s a little place— 
for information about anybody who might 
molest a Deborah Mathers who formerly 
lived there and whose mother died there 
in 1946. The Cleggstown police replied 
so far as can be found no Deborah Math- 
ers ever lived there and they can guaran- 
tee no one named Mathers died in Cleggs- 
town in 1946 or in any recent year. It’s 
something to have to take upstairs, before 
the police take it to him, isn’t it?” 

Dr. David Grenby’s clasp of her 


hands did not relax; but hers of his, did. 
Momentarily, she could not help it. She 
tightened it, again; and she met his eyes, 
as he looked down into hers. Of course, 
this news made him no different. It made 
Deborah Seamore different; but not him! 
Not to her, who had been here in this very 
hall when he had hurried in last night, 
with his trousers and coat over his pa- 
jamas—and knowing nothing of the shoot- 
ing. But to the man upstairs, he would 
be different! For Mr. Seamore had not 
doubted him because to doubt him was to 
dishonor his own wife. In Mr. Seamore’s 
mind, the honor of his wife and of the 
doctor—their honor or dishonor—were 
tied together. 

“Margaret!” Dr. David Grenby ex- 
claimed to her. 

“Two men — two policemen — have 
been searching the woods in back of the 
house all afternoon,” she said to him. 
ʻI know it. They’re looking for the 
“Why are they looking for it there?” 
“On the theory were right, Mar- 
garet.” 

“Were right?” 

“Yes; you and I; for we both believe 
a third person was present—who must 
have left by the back door; and might 
have had the revolver and dropped it or 
threw it away in the woods. Now I’ve got 
to go upstairs.” 

Margaret felt once more the pressure 
of his fingers over hers; once more she 
responded to it; and then she let him go. 

It was beyond belief—she thought, 
as she watched him on the’ stairs—that 
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from the first second he saw her and up 
to this last moment, he had been fooling 
her, using her. 

Now she had no reason at all for 
remaining in the house; but she did not 
go. After a few minutes, she wandered 
again into the dining-room and stood at 
the north window. The two policemen 
were still searching in the woods.... One 
of them found something. He stooped 
over his find, whatever it was; he went 
down on one knee beside it; he did not 
pick it up. 

The other policeman joined him and 
bent over the find. The first man took a 
handkerchief from his pocket and opened 
it and slowly, carefully picked up some 
object with the handkerchief and wrapped 
the handkerchief around it. He stood up 
and the other man straightened. They 
looked at the house and they seemed to 
be arguing. Then they agreed. Together 
they left the woods and disappeared 
around the end of the house. 

From the front door, Margaret 
caught sight of them again; they were 
avoiding the house on their way out to 
the road. 


1 went to the foot of the 
stairs and, after a moment, she went up. 
The door of Mr. Seamore’s room was 
closed and she tapped on it. The nurse 
opened it a few inches. 

“Dr. Grenby,” Margaret said. “I 
have to speak to him.” 

He came out and closed the door be- 
hind him; and she saw it had not been 
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easy for him in that room; it had been 
far, far from easy. 

“They’ve found the revolver, I think!” 
Margaret told him. 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw them!” 

“Behind the house, you mean?” 

“In the woods. They found some- 
thing they wrapped in a handkerchief. 
I couldn’t see it; but it must be the re- 
volver. They’ve stopped searching, you 
see!” 


“Yes; I saw,” he told her. “Thank 


” 


you. 

She went down the stairs and now 
she went out of the house. She got into 
her car and drove it away. 

Behind the house, in the direction the 
doctor lived—in the direction he would 
have fled if he had left by the back door 
after the shooting—the police had found 
what they had searched for. So a third 
person surely had been present last 
night; “in other words, Grenby.” That 
was what not Larry but Mr. Seamore 
himself had said; and he would have ac- 
cused Grenby if he hadn’t been obliged 
to accuse also his wife. But what was 
Mr. Seamore thinking about his wife— 
and about Grenby—now? 

Police were still on guard at the end 
of the entrance road but they did not even 
question Margaret, leaving. She turned 
past the cars parked beside the cement 
road and she pointed for home. 

It wasn’t Grenby; it wasn’t; it 
wasn’t! she denied over and over to her- 
self. And if it was—well, she had warned 
him!  ... To be continued next month 
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A Room 
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Herself 


(Continued from page 40) 
It’s the only real reason there is—two 
people want to spend their lives together. 
They demand nothing of each other but 
love and companionship; they don’t im- 
pose obligations nor conditions on each 
other—” 

It sounded a little like something out 
of a book, but reasonable enough. He 
knew she loved him, and in the beginning 
he figured her you-go-to-your-church-I’ll- 
go-to-mine attitude was a sort of pre- 
cautionary thing which would pass. 

Certainly on their honeymoon he 
had no cause for apprehension. They 
spent two weeks in the mountains. Mark 
was so happy he was practically idiotic. 
Mornings, he would wake and turn his 
head to gaze at Julie, sleeping curled up 
like a kitten beside him; and he’d have 
to assure himself all over again that he 
wasn’t dreaming. 

The way he felt about Julie was 
something for the books, all right; and 
what made him just about the luckiest 
guy in the world was that she seemed to 
feel the same way about him. She was 
the most beautiful, creature he had ever 
looked at—and whether people could own 
other people or not, she belonged to him, 
and no mistake about that! 


iF was when they began furnishing 
their house that Mark began to come 
down to earth a trifle. Julie loved the 
house, a little ranch-type hidden away 
in a small jungle of its own. She planned 
happily with Mark. The living-room 
would be here, with big doors opening 
onto the patio. Here there would be a 
study for Mark. And in the playroom, 
a good, smooth terrazzo floor for dancing. 

“T think it’s silly for people to feel 
they have to dress up and go out to do 
something they can enjoy right in their 
own home, don’t you?” 

Mark agreed, and kept thinking what 
a lucky devil he was. Then she tossed 
her first bombshell. There would be, she 
announced calmly, a bedroom for Mark, 
a bedroom for her. With a connecting 
door, of course. 

Mark was flabbergasted. They were 
living in a small apartment which had 
only one bedroom, and Julie had given 
no indication that she objected to sharing 
it with him. On the contrary— 

He let out a minor howl. She said 
reasonably, “Darling, lots of married 
couples have their own rooms. You sound 
as if it were utterly unheard-of!” 

Mark answered weakly, “I once read 
where an expert of some kind said twin 
beds are the indirect cause of a large 
percentage of divorces.” He eyed her 
unhappily. “And you want separate 
rooms!” 

She was nice about it, but firm. It 
was one of the tenets of her philosophy 


concerning marriage privacy and inde- 
pendence, and she was adamant. 

The new house was completed, and 
they moved in. Mark’s bedroom was 
roomy and comfortable and just about the 


lonesomest place he had ever known. ` 


But it was not an issue he could force. 
She was so sweetly reasoning about it— 
Darling, what’s so outrageous about one’s 
wanting a bed all to herself?—that he 
was stymied. Julie slept in her own 
room, and whenever he attempted to 
argue about it, he got the freedom an- 
gle, the no-person-can-own-another-per- 
son business. 


Quer things—small, but carrying 
their faint warning—kept popping up. 
He never knew, for instance, whether Ju- 
lie would be at home when he got in 
from the office, evenings. He tried not 
to be unreasonable about it. Perhaps she 
couldn’t be expected to rearrange her 
whole schedule just because Mark sat 
and dreamed, daytimes, how nice it would 
be to have Julie to come home to every 
evening. She didn’t tell him where she 
was going or when she’d be back—and 
after a while he began to get the idea. 
She had no intention of making any con- 
cessions which even smacked of asking 
his permission to do things! She was in 
dead earnest about those theories of hers, 
and all of a sudden they didn’t sound 
quite so reasonable as they had when he’d 
been trying to persuade her to marry him. 

There was, moreover, one major item 
which worried him considerably. He 
wanted a family. Maybe not right away, 
but at least he wanted to rest happily 
in the assurance that they would have 
one, some day. Julie never said outright 
that she didn’t want children. But when- 
ever Mark attempted to discuss the possi- 
bility of their having one, it was as if he 
had come up against a smooth, blank 
wall; and invariably she steered the con- 
versation quickly into another channel. 

He tried not to worry. Even with 
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its minor annoyances, life with Julie was 
too sweet to allow it to be overshadowed. 
She gave up her job. That was her own 
idea, for which Mark was intensely grate- 
ful, because he had a hunch if he’d sug- 
gested it she might have hung onto her 
position and maybe even started putting 
in overtime. 

She got along swell with all his 
friends. She ran her house smoothly 
and charmingly. Always in the evenings 
she made herself lovely, just for him; and 
in his arms her sweet warmth responded 
quickly to his need for her. She looked 
after his personal needs so diligently 
and tirelessly that he sometimes re- 
flected it was probably childish of him to 
feel that she neglected him in other ways. 
After all, he was a big boy and he wasn’t 
afraid to sleep alone—but sometimes, 
waking in the dark loneliness of his own 
room, he felt cheated because her small, 
warm presence was not there beside him; 
and he knew an overwhelming desire to 
arise and kick down the door which shut 
him away from her. 

In the beginning he comforted him- 
self with a degree of success by regarding 
it as a strictly temporary arrangement. 
Maybe one of these days they’d need 
Julie’s room for a nursery, and she’d for- 
get her nonsense about wanting a whole 
bed to herself! Meanwhile, though, he 
was uncomfortably aware that it might 
take a blow-up to jar Julie from her firm 
stand. Well, it looked as if that was 
what had begun this afternoon at the 
Dorhursts’-—and he reflected gloomily 
that he could only hope to land on his 
feet! 

Julie went to Kenibrook. Mark went 
out of town, but his heart wasn’t in it. 
He kept thinking about Julie with that 
wolf, and he fully expected to have to give 
Kell a trimming when he got back. Well. 
maybe it would be worth it; maybe then 
Julie would get it through her lovely ` 
little head that there were times when it 
was Papa who knew best! He was, there- 
fore, surprised and somewhat disap- 
pointed at returning to learn that Kell 
had behaved like a lamb. 

Julie was triumphant, her anger with 
Mark forgotten. “Darling, he was really 
sweet. I do think people are quite unfair 
to him.” 

Mark said lamely, “Well, I’m glad 
you had a good time.” 

“T didn’t, actually. It was dull. I 
missed you terribly—and I was bored.” 

“Kell wasn’t drinking?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, he and I 
were the only ones who weren’t. We 
played tennis, and rode—” Then she 
snuggled up to Mark. “Drat the party!” 
she said. “You’re home again and that’s 
the important thing. Darling, Jd no 
idea I'd miss you so much—” 

For once, he was almost too preoccu- 
pied to make love to Julie. He couldn’t 
figure it out. Kell’s behavior was com- 
pletely beyond comprehension—until he 
learned from someone else that Kell had 
been on the wagon recently. “Doctor’s 
orders, you know. Stomach condition or 
some such thing. Only temporary—I 
give him a week at the outside, before 
he’s off on another bender!” 


k was, actually, a bit longer than a 
week. In that time, to Mark’s knowledge 


and his intense dissatisfaction, Julie saw 
Kell twice. Once she bumped into him 
downtown by accident, and they lunched 
together. The second time, they lunched 
by mutual consent. Mark attempted, 
cautiously, to approach Julie on the sub- 
ject, and she immediately grew unap- 
proachable. 

“T told you how wrong you were 
about him. I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t lunch with him, unless—Mark! 
You're not jealous of poor Kell!” 

He said stiffly, “Don’t be silly!” 

“Well, I should think not! I feel ter- 
ribly sorry for him. Do you know, I 
think „he suspects people don’t like 
him— 

“If he doesn’t,” Mark uttered, “he 
must have a hide like a rhinoceros.” 

Something in his tone made Julie 
study him again. She said sharply, “You 
are jealous!” 

Instead of being calm and self-con- 
tained, Mark gave utterance to some 
pointed remarks about his wife chasing 
around with the worst wolf in town— 
“Poor Kell, my eye! Hah!” and how did 
she think it made him feel? Julie coun- 
tered with the assertion that she wasn’t 
“chasing” with anybody, and that she 
wasn’t going to argue about it. Perhaps 
he didn’t trust her. Very well, he’d have 
to make up his own mind—and as for 
jealousy, she simply would not tolerate it! 
It was a real, two-way quarrel, and maybe 
it should have cleared the air, but it 
didn’t. Julie golfed with Kell the next 
day. 


The pay-off came at the monthly 
country-club dance. 

To begin with, Kell was off the wagon 
—but good. Mark chuckled inwardly as 
he watched Julie’s reaction at seeing her 
“charming” playmate lit to the eyebrows. 

Julie was an outright vision in swirl- 
ing white net, her golden hair swept high 
on her queenly little head—but for once 
Mark was less absorbed in her lovely face 
than in the emotions which played across 
it. Kell made a beeline for them the 
moment they came in. He was already 
weaving slightly on his feet and his 
tongue was a little blurred. He slapped 
Mark on the back, took Julie’s hand with 
a proprietary air. 

“Bout time you got here with my 
girl! Cmon, baby, le’s dance!” He 
encircled her waist with his arm and 
cuddled her against him. 

Julie gave a little gasp and tried to 
free herself. Mark gritted his teeth. 
Then he grinned at them both and said, 
“Have fun, kiddies.” He moved away, 
leaving Julie in Kell’s eager hands. He 
could feel her angry, incredulous stare 
burning into his back, but he shrugged 
mentally and kept walking. 

It was a pretty grim evening. Kell 
never let Julie get more than an arm’s 
length away from him, although it was 
painfully obvious that she was trying 
desperately to get away. Early in the 
evening she sent Mark several appealing 
glances, but-she gave up and moved with 
her head high and scarlet spots blazing 
in her cheeks. 

Mark danced and talked, and he kept 
his glance carefully impersonal whenever 
he glanced at his wife. 

Kell made several trips to the bar, 
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dragging a thoroughly unwilling Julie 
with him. Her face was so miserable 
that Mark could: hardly stand it. He 
thought, This is Independence Day, baby. 
Maybe you'll never forgive me, but I’ve 
got to find out once and for all just how 
free you want to be! 

It was tough. It was tough as hell. 
There were moments when he wanted to 
throw caution to the winds and push 
Kell’s face in, just for luck! He took a 
drink to strengthen his resolve. 

Once Nell Alder and Gert Folsolm 
paused near him. Nell said irritably, 
“Mark Britton, what’s gotten into you, 
letting Kell maul Julie like that? Can’t 
you see the poor kid is ready to drop 
dead with shame? I can tell you right 
now, if that was me out there, Bob 
would murder someone!” 

Gert was less sympathetic. “If you 
want my opinion, Julie’s been asking for 
it!” 

It was during the waltz that Kell 
kissed Julie. He kissed her very 
thoroughly, right in front of the band- 
stand, with everyone looking amusedly 
on. 

_ With an outragéd gasp that could be 
heard above the music, Julie tore herself 
out of his arms and hurried through the 
crowd, her face white. She collided with 
Mark, near the bar, and said breathlessly, 
“I want to go home!” 

“What’s the matter, angel? Tired?” 

“No—yes! Oh, what does it matter. 
I just want to leave, that’s all!” 

He said easily, “Okay, take the car. 
I can get a taxi.” 

“You’re—not coming with me?” 
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It was hard to meet her hurt eyes 
with nonchalance, but he managed it. . 

“Oh, I think 1:11 stick around a 
while. The evening’s young yet. You 
run along, if you want to. 1:11 see you 
later.” 

It was like slapping her, and it hurt 
inside. 

She said tonelessly, “When will you 
be home?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
night, maybe later—” 

She turned on her heel and walked 


Maybe mid- 
out. 


She was lying on the divan in the 
living-room when he came home. some 
time after one. He said, “Oh, hello— 
you still up?” 

Julie sat up. Her cheeks were pale 
and there was moisture on them, but he 
pretended not to notice. “Too bad you 
left so early. The party got good. Rae 
Gillis came by with the Michaels and 
she sang some of the songs.from her new 
show. She’s quite a gal.” 

Julie said stiffly, “I’m glad you en- 
joyed yourself,” and Mark’s brows lifted. 

“Why—didn’t you? I noticed you a 
time or two and you seemed to be having 
quite a time.” 

“You noticed me a great deal,” she 
exclaimed indignantly, “and you knew I 
was having a ghastly time! Mark, — 
her voice rose to a wail—“how could 
you?” 

He was proud of the innocence his 
tone achieved. “How could I what?” 

“You deliberately let that dreadful 
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Kell make a fool of me, in front of all 
those people, and you never lifted a finger 
to help me! You could at least have 
asked me to dance, helped me get away 


“Wait a minute. If Kell made a fool 
of you, maybe it was because you let him. 
1:11 admit I thought he was getting pretty 
fresh, even for Kell, but what could / 
do? You’ve been pretty explicit about 
my interfering with your freedom. Be- 
sides, you’ve been seeing quite a bit of 
him lately, and maybe he got the wrong 
idea—” 

“Look here, Mark Britton!” Her 
voice shook. “If you think you were 
teaching me a—a lesson of some kind, I 
think it was beastly of you. You knew 
how horribly. embarrassed I was. I 
couldn’t get rid of Kell, and everyone 
was watching and laughing at me—” 
She began to cry, helplessly, the tears 
streaming down her face. 

Mark watched her expressionlessly. 
He said, “Well, I’m not sure what you ex- 
pected me to do. I'll admit I had an urge 
to flatten him. Maybe we ought to work 
out some sort of signals—signals or some- 
thing. Otherwise, I get a little confused 
as to when you want to be completely 
independent, and when you'd like me to 
make like a husband. Me, angel, I’m 
strictly from the corn country. I’ve got 
ideas about marriage, too, but they’re 
not much like yours. Mine are about 
taking care of the woman I love, protect- 
ing her, but how can I, if she won’t let 
me? Thats my idea of the meaning of 
marriage, but if you accepted the sort of 
care I want to give you, I guess you’d 
feel you were sacrificing your independ- 
ence, and believe me,”—his mouth tight- 
ened—‘“you would be! If we were oper- 
ating on my terms, when you first began 
this fool business with Kell I'd have 
turned you across my knee and warmed 
your fanny!” 

Julie continued to cry, drearily. 
Mark watched her. After a long time she 
said, “I don’t know—I’m all confused.” 
She twisted her fingers together. “I was 
so—humiliated! Kell was so awful, and 
you seemed so far away from me, so—so 
impersonal, as if you were watching some 
perfect stranger make a fool of herself. 
I guess I should have listened to you. 
but after that week-end at Midge’s. I 
did think you were wrong about Kell. He 
seemed—nice. Maybe I’ve been wrong 
about a lot of things.” 

“Maybe you have.” 

“Maybe you wouldn’t believe me if 
I told you I’ve taken the attitude I have 
to protect us—our marriage—” 

“You might try. That’s quite a set 
of ideas you’ve got, baby. Where did you 
ever pick them up?” : 

“It was—Jeannie. My sister. 1 
never told you very much about her, 
Mark. She was married and living in 
Los Angeles; when I left the convent, I 
went to stay with her. That was just be- 
fore I came here to go to work. 1 
couldn’t bear it at Jeannie’s. She was 
good to me, but it was dreadful for me, 
because she was so unhappy. Paul—that 
was her husband—was—lI loathed him. 
Mark! He was awful to Jeannie, and 
she was frightened to death of him. His 
word was absolutely law, and he was 
crazily jealous, although heaven knows 
she never gave him any cause. She was 


>from him—” 


afraid even to turn around without his 
permission.” Her voice was low and she 
talked swiftly, as if anxious to get it over 
with. “They kept having children— 
Jeannie could never have gotten away 
from him, not with all those youngsters 
to take care of. Anyway, he’d have tried 
to take them from her. He always acted 
as if they were his property, just as she 
was, and—I guess none of this makes 
much sense to you.” 

Mark said slowly, “I guess it makes 
a lot.” 

“Well, it seemed to me that so much 
of it was Jeannie’s fault, for letting him 
get the—the upper hand! He must have 
loved her once—and I know she was in 
love with him. But when I knew him he 
didn’t have any consideration for her at 
all, and I think she almost hated him. 
She told me once she actually dreaded 
for him to touch her” Her voice 
wobbled and quit. 


Mark waited silently. Presently 
she said, “I made up my mind that I'd 
never let my marriage be like that. It 
seemed to me that if a woman let a man 
know she was—well, independent, he’d 
never begin to take her for granted, nor 
act as if he owned her. And when I mar- 
ried you, I loved you so much—I couldn’t 
bear to think that anything might happen 
to change it, that our love would grow old 
and—commonplace. So I took steps.” 

“Baby—” said Mark, reaching out to 
take her in his arms, “you did. You 
really did!” After a long moment of not 
exactly inactive silence, he said with a 
deep breath, “As of now, we’re dealing 
ourselves a new hand, and Papa is taking 
the upper one! Any objections?” 

She shook her head with surprising 
meekness. 

Mark continued determinedly, “And 
tomorrow I'll stay at home and help you.” 

She looked puzzled. “Help me with 
what?” 

“Move the things from your room to 
our room.” 

She said, “Oh,” in a very small voice. 

“We can use yours for a guest-room, 
until we need it for something else. 
nursery, maybe.” He grinned down at 
her. “Don’t worry, I’m not going to in- 
sist on flocks of children, but we should 
be able to work out a compromise.” 

“I want babies,” she said. “I always 
have. I wouldn’t even care if we had 
flocks of them, as long as we both want 
them and I didn’t have to have them 
whether I wanted them or not, and—” 

“Come up for air,” said Mark, “be- 
fore you strangle!” 

Julie leaned against his shoulder. 
After a time she asked dreamily, “Dar- 
ling, did you really want to flatten Kell?” 

“Oh, that. I guess I forgot to tell 
you. I did.” 

“You hit him?” f 

“Uh-huh. Right after you left, I in- 
vited him out on the terrace and knocked 
him into a hydrangea bush.” Mark 
chuckled, and added, “He looked so 
peaceful there, sleeping with white blos- 
soms in his hair.” 

She sighed happily. “Oh, darling, 
you do love me, don’t you?” 

He said nothing. There were ways 
for a man to answer a question like that 
without talking his head off. ... THE END 
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DR. JOHN R. MARTIN’S ANALYSIS: 


June’s life — like all our lives — has 
been made up of a series of decisions. 
This process of choice-making begins 
when we are very young, and often 
we must choose between objects and 
beliefs of high emotional significance. 
In childhood, June was faced with 
such a choice. Who deserved her de- 
votion — her neglectful mother, or her 
conscientious aunt? 

Unable to make this decision, June 
tried to forget the matter. However, 
she felt restless. Indecision generates 
nervous energy. We may deny the 
existence of our inner conflicts, but 
our nervous habits give us away. 

In June’s case, frequent hand-wash- 
ing, because she “can’t help it,” is 
the nervous symptom of a deep-seated 
inner conflict. As a little girl, she 
was puzzled, because she did not love 
her mother as other girls did. These 
feelings stood in direct conflict with 
her religious convictions and social 
observations. The idea of rejecting 
her mother was so incompatible with 
her religious training, and with the 
” relationships between her 
little playmates and their mommies 
that she banished the thought. Be- 


cause of this, she felt restless and 
guilty. Diagnosis #2 is correct. 

The nervous energy arising from 
June’s conflict found an outlet in in- 
creasing neatness and cleanliness. It 
was finally focused in the compulsive 
habit of hand-washing. In June’s 
case Treatment #1 is recommended. 
She needs professional help in dis- 
covering and understanding the 
causes for her feelings of guilt. When 
her inner conflict is resolved, her spic 
and span house will take on a new 
quality. It will become a comfort- 
able, livable home. 


PERSONALITY POINTERS 


1 When you can’t make up your 
mind, don’t try to forget the 
matter. 

2 Persist until you reach a deci- 
sion, then act upon and live by 
that decision. 


If someone close to you is the vic- 
tim of a nervous habit, don’t be 
critical. Help him to understand 
that it may be a sign of inner con- 
flict; help him to help himself. 


Are You 


Getting 


Too Much 


(Continued from page 53) 

A recent study in and around Boston, 
conducted by Dr. Charles R. Williams of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 
dredged up some unpleasant facts. Some 
of the machines peppered children’s, feet 
with nineteen times as much radiation 
per second as the U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards considers safe for X-ray workers to 
receive in a week! 

Further, many of the machines lacked 
adequate timing devices. Some gave off 
radiation as long as fifty-five seconds each 
time the starter button was pushed. 
Others had no timing devices whatsoever. 
A child, fascinated by the bones in his 
feet, could keep the machine operating 
as long as his mother’s or the salesman’s 
patience held out. 

Further, many of the machines, poor- 
ly shielded, scattered radiation in all di- 
rections—a threat to the health of store 
clerks and customers alike. One sales- 
man interviewed by Dr. Williams re- 
ported that on busy days he supervised as 
many as 400 shoe fittings, all presumably 
with some exposure to radiation. 


What happens to a child overex- 
posed in a shoe-fitting machine? The ra- 
diation can cause tissue destruction which 
may show up ten or twenty years later. 
Then blood vessels may thicken, become 
unsightly, or may ulcerate and become 
infected. Or cancer may develop. 

A second danger in the X-ray ma- 
chine is the effect on bones. Children’s 
growing bones have soft, cartilagelike 
ends. Damage to this soft tissue stops 
bone growth. 

Polio often stops the growth of an 
affected leg. Physicians sometimes stop 
growth of the other leg with X-rays—so 
the two legs will match in later life. In 
a recent New England Journal of Medi- 
cine article, Dr. L. H. Hempelmann, of 
Boston, suggests that the shoe-fitting ma- 
chines might have a similar effect on 
young feet, stopping bone growth. 

One young woman, a model, had an 
even more serious effect. This girl worked 
for shoe manufacturers, and she exposed 
her feet repeatedly to X-rays from shoe- 
fitting machines. She was so severely 
burned that partial amputation of one 
foot was necessary. 


T prevent such possible damage. 
makers of the shoe-fitting machines are 
carefully regulating dosages of new mod- 
els, keeping it within safe limits. Several 
cities—Detroit and Boston, among them 
—require that all machines be inspected 
and licensed. 

New York City demands that ex- 
posures from such machines last no more 
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` Doctors Learn More Secrets 
of Common Heart Malady 


n children and in young adults, the leading cause of heart disease is 
rheumatic fever. Today, medicine is making great strides in conquering 
this malady. The death rate in rheumatic fever was dropping fast even 
before the use of the antibiotic drugs. Recently, three Chicago doctors dis- 
covered that in a group of children, all victims of rheumatic fever, not a single 
relapse occurred after treatment with penicillin. In Boston’s House of the 
Good Samaritan, a study was made of 1,000 patients who had suffered 
rheumatic fever attacks ten years previously. Almost 800 of these people 
were virtually unrestricted in their activities. 


A Warning on Thyroid Drugs 


A warning to persons who are trying to lose weight by taking thyroid extract 
—unprescribed by a physician — has recently been issued by the American 
Medical Association. Unfortunately, many persons taking thyroid for meta- 
bolic disorders have discovered that the drug is markedly effective in reduc- 
ing unwanted excess weight. They were treated originally with proper doses, 
but have increased their daily intake without the knowledge of their doctors. 
Others have heard of the drug and have purchased it without a physician’s 
advice. They do not realize that by reducing weight in this way they may 
be exposing themselves to serious heart, liver or nervous disorders. Patients 
with thyroid prescriptions should report to their physicians if they are 
suffering from palpitation, nervousness, sweating or excessive loss of weight. 
These may be signs that they are receiving an overdose, and temporary dis- 
continuance of the treatment may be ordered. Thyroid is a powerful sub- 
stance with a slow cumulative effect. It should only be taken under the 
closest medical supervision. 


Children Who Grind Their Teeth at Night 


Children who grind their teeth in sleep are suffering from the same type 
of disturbances that causes nightmares or sleep-talking. The cause may 
be either physical or psychological. Digestive troubles, wet diapers or bed 
clothes, excessive heat or cold are all discomforts which might cause a child 
to grind his teeth at night. Tension and anxiety, especially in children, who 
are overactive and nervous in the daytime, can also be responsible. Doctors 
advise that tooth grinding may also sometimes be caused by enlarged adenoid 
tonsils. If your child grinds his teeth in his sleep and no physical distur- 
bance is apparent, you should consider sources of worry or insecurity which 
might be the cause of emotional tension. 


Relief for Shingles 


Until recently medical science could offer little relief for the victims of 
shingles, a painful skin eruption usually afflicting the upper body or face. 
Now tests indicate that aureomycin, one of the new antibiotic drugs, may 
bring quick, dramatic relief when administered in frequent doses during a 
two-day period. This treatment, of course, must be given under the super- 
vision of your physician. 


New Liquid Cream for Baby’s Skin 


A new liquid cream for baby’s skin attacks free ammonia in the diaper area 
which is the cause of diaper rash. The new cream serves the double purpose 
of relieving the rash and deodorizing diapers. 


BY MARTIN GUMPERT, M.D. 


than five seconds, and that total X-ray 
dosage be small. Secondly, every machine 
must carry a warning sign: REPEATED EX- 
POSURE TO X-RAYS MAY BE HARMFUL. EX- 
AMINATIONS FOR SHOE FITTING SHOULD BE 
LIMITED TO NO MORE THAN 12 IN ANY ONE 
YEAR. 

But such regulations affect a relative- 
ly small percentage of the estimated 10,- 
000 shoe-fitting machines in use in the 
country. If there are no municipal ordi- 
nances governing their use, and if a shoe- 
store owner won’t spend $100 or so to 
have old machines rebuilt to meet modern 
safety standards, there is no way of forc- 
ing him to take this step. : 

Another alarming use of X-ray is 
gaining favor. For years, physicians have 
known that X-rays damage ovaries, there- 
by producing sterility in women. In some 
cases, careful dosage could produce tem- 
porary sterility. This knowledge was put 
to good use by doctors—in preventing 
pregnancy in women physically or men- 
tally unfit for childbearing. But now, 
X-rays are being used as a long-lasting 
contraceptive. No practice could be more 
dangerous. 

Each year, the use of radiation ex- 
pands. We have beams from cyclotrons, 
radioactive isotopes. X-ray has put on 
overalls and gone to work in industry— 
inspecting castings and looking into pack- 
aged goods for foreign material. 

Medical uses have similarly widened. 
X-ray is employed to remove warts, 
blemishes, and to treat eighty-odd other 
skin diseases. In cases where the human 
egg fails to erupt from the ovary, doctors 
use a small X-ray dosage to break down 
the fragile membrane that holds back 
the egg, thereby permitting pregnancy. 
Radium is also used to shrink congested 
nasal passages and to destroy tonsil frag- 
ments left after surgery. 

As a more conservative attitude 
toward the use of radiation gains favor 
each day, even some medical devices are 
coming under criticism. One is the ra- 
dium applicator for treating various nose 
and throat ailments—infections, over- 
grown tissue which clogs passages, and 
such. Not long ago, Dr. Laurence L. Rob- 
bins and Dr. Milford D. Schulz, of the 
department of radiology of famed Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, took a critical 
look at such devices and noted that such 
applicators deliver 150 roentgens per 
minute to delicate nasal tissues, and are 
usually used for twelve minutes—giving a 
total dosage of 1,800 roentgens. (The 
roentgen is the measurement unit in ra- 
diation work.) 

From hospital files, Dr. Robbins and 
Dr. Schulz dug out cases showing possible 
end results from such massive applica- 
tions of radiations. As an example, a 
baby girl got X-ray treatments for a small 
lump on her nose, and the growth went 
away. But thirteen years later, her face 
became ugly, rough and ulcerated, and 
required extensive plastic surgery. An- 
other patient, a man, got X-ray treatments 
for a “port wine” stain on his face. 
Twenty-three years later, tissue atrophied 
and his whole face had to be rebuilt in a 
series of costly, painful operations. The 
two physicians concluded that radium 
applicators should be used in the nose- 
throat area of children only after other 
methods of treatment had failed, and 
then only with greatest caution. 


The fluoroscope can be. dangerous. 
This is simply an X-ray machine equipped 
with a viewing screen. The screen is 
coated with a fluorescent material which 
glows when the X-ray tube is turned on, 
giving a shadow picture. To see how 
dangerous these machines can be—when 
improperly used—look at a case that 
came up in a California shipyard during 
the war. A hospital attendant “enter- 
tained” patients by letting them see leg, 
hand and arm bones with the hospital 
fluoroscope. Sixty-three men were seri- 
ously burned, eighteen so severely that 
amputations were necessary. 

What about dental X-rays? Be abso- 
lutely clear on one point—dental X-rays 
are dangerous to one person alone: the 
dentist who takes the picture, if he holds 
the film in the patient’s mouth. Doing 
that, day after day, he may get severely 
burned fingers, and so most dentists ask 
patients to hold their own film. There is 
no danger for the patient. As a rule, a 
dental X-ray delivers a safe two roentgens. 
Danger from infected teeth is far greater 
than any possible harm from this tiny 
dose of radiation. 

Chest X-rays for tuberculosis also 
deliver only safe, small doses of radia- 
tion. Even a series of pictures of the 
gastrointestinal tract exposes the patient 
to a small dosage. And, of course, dan- 
ger from some hidden illness is far 
greater than any possible X-ray damage. 
Besides, the competent radiologist always 
makes certain his patient hasn’t had other 
recent radiation exposures, In this way, 
he avoids any damaging cumulative ef- 
fect. 

When a patient has cancer, however, 
consideration of possible damage from 
X-ray is secondary. The physician knows 
that a cancer left untreated will inevitably 
take a life. To destroy the cancer— 
which is more susceptible to X-rays than 
normal tissues—he will often use enor- 
mous doses of radiation, perhaps up to 
16,000 roentgens. He knows that the pa- 
tient has more chance to live with his 
burn than he has with his cancer. 

Such enormous doses of radiation 
are applied only to leg, arm or body 
organ. A person whose whole body is ex- 
posed to perhaps 500 roentgens will 
usually die within a few weeks. 


I, the early days of X-ray and 
radium, these enormously valuable weap- 
ons against diseases were often used on 
“strawberry” birthmarks, warts and 
other benign conditions. Gradually, the 
radiologists learned that they were deal- 
ing with red-letter danger—often at their 
own cost. Dozens paid with their lives. 
Not long ago, the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association editorialized: 
“Roentgen treatment for benign condi- 
tions should be used only with a vivid 
appreciation of its capacity for harm.” 

X-rays pose yet another danger— 
pessible damage to sex cells, These cells 
carry chromosomes, which contain thou- 
sands of submicroscopic genes, strung 
together like beads. The genes determine 
that a baby shall have his mother’s blue 
eyes, that he shall inherit his father’s red 
hair, that he shall be tall or short, light 
or dark in skin. The genes are highly 
sensitive to radiation. 

This would not be too important, ex- 
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cept for the fact that chromosomes and 
genes are immortal. 

Years ago, Dr. Herman J. Muller, 
Professor of Zoology at Indiana Univer- 


sity and Nobel Prize winner, peppered: 


fruit flies with X-rays and produced 
bizarre monsters—flies with extra heads, 
legs, wings, off-color eyes, twisted bodies. 
Further, he showed that the speed with 
which such monsters could be produced 
was directly proportional to the amount 
of X-ray given them. 

Research men at the University of 
Washington recently irradiated fish and 
produced freakish offspring. 

Showering the earth from outer 
space, cosmic rays will at sea level give 
the average human radiation equal to 
two roentgens in his lifetime. Perhaps 
these powerful energy bullets do some- 
times smash human genes. The chances 
of such a happening are, of course, re- 
mote. The chromosome target is minute 
—and so is the bullet. Uncounted bil- 
lions of cosmic rays could strike millions 
of human beings before a single hit was 
registered. Yet the law of probability 
indicates that a few such collisions must 
take place. 

If X-rays do damage human sex cells, 
many generations might pass before the 
damage would show up. Fortunately, 
damaged genes are dominated by healthy 
genes. However, it is possible that a 
man carrying a particular faulty gene 
will mate with a woman also carrying a 
faulty gene for the same characteristic. 
The result may be a baby that dies before 
birth or is deformed. 

Dr. Muller sums up his beliefs: 

“X-ray treatments for certain dis- 
eases, and even brief exposures to X-rays 
in examining the abdominal region, bring 
small but definitely calculable chances of 
producing permanent hereditary deficien- 
cies in descendants who will not be born 
for generations. The damage to be ex- 
pected is the same kind as that wrought 
by radiations from an atom-bomb ex- 
plosion. Exposure to radiation repeated 
generation after generation could in time 
succeed in destroying the human gene 
system beyond recovery.” 

In other words, too much radiation 
could wipe out the human race. 

It is worth noting, for example, that 
shoe-fitting machines aim radiation di- 
rectly upward at the pelvic area—and 
at susceptible sex cells. The use of 
X-rays to induce a temporary sterility is 
a potential source of genetic disaster. 
In this case the target is the reproductive 
system, the storehouse of the chromo- 
somes which will be passed along to fu- 
ture generations if a pregnancy occurs 
later. Dr. Muller stresses a point here: 
“There is no recovery from the effect, 
even though the reproductive organs may 
regain apparently normal functioning.” 

Many radiologists quarrel with Mul- 
ler’s conclusions—contending that too 
few people are damaged by X-rays to 
become a considerable factor in human 
heredity. Yet the fact remains that we 
are now living in a radiation age. More 
and more X-rays are used in industry, 
more and more radioactive materials in 
research laboratories; more and more 
atomic plants are turning out radioactive 
wastes. And the more widespread the 
use, the greater the potential damage. 

... THE END 
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BY RUTH DRAKE 


PHOTOS AND MURAL BY PLUCER 


Frosted white jacket over a cool camisole-top sundress of Everfast’s printed cotton. By Kay Dunhill. 
Sizes 12-20. Colors: orange, gold, and blue. About $13. Betmar hat. A summer-conscious dress in 
Arthur Beir’s crease-resistant chiffon voile. Tebilized. Petal neckline and shirred pockets. A Town 
and Country Club design. Sizes 12-20. Colors: gold and gray, beige and rose, and two-tone blue. About 
$13. Betmar hat. Cued for dates. Rippling bertha on a dress by Sacson in Dan River satin-striped 
plaid tissue gingham. Sizes 10-18. In green on navy, tan on green, and blue on coffee. About $11. 
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Cotton belle. Crisp and cool dress of Bates Picolay. Portrait neckline and pocket accents of net and 
By Lampl. Sizes 10-18. Colors: maize, white, pink, blue, aqua, mint, green, violet. 
About $15. Echo scarf. Madcaps hat. Sheer cardigan over tank-top sundress. Designed by Stanley 
Wyllins of Ciro in Wamsutta’s cotton broadcloth and voile. Sanforized. Sizes 12-20. Colors: turquoise 
All cotton gloves by Dawnelle. Gold 
jewelry by Coro, All other jewelry by Sandor-Goldberger. Heineman Flowers. Lubar parasols. 


green, navy, brown, and sulphur. About $17.95. Betmar hat. 
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Left: Bare arm and high neckline 
dresses are summer, 1950, news. Here 
a scrumptious sheer bold plaid dress 
designed by Claire Smith of Serbin in 
Lonsdale’s tissue gingham. Wrinkle- 
resistant. Sizes 10-18. In mauve and 
blue, brown and green, and two-tone 
green. About $13. Betmar hat. City- 
bred white, belted in red. A Betty 
Barclay design in Lonsdale’s weldon 
pique. It’s Sanforized. In white only, 
Sizes 9-15. About $11. Madcaps hat. 


Right: Mother and daughter are sun 
followers. They wear matching sun- 
dresses with trim little fitted jackets for 
cover-up. Plenty of skirt fullness for 
action. Betty Barclay designs in Henry 
Glass star pattern waffle pique, San- 
forized. In blue or red with white. 
Sizes: Mother 9-15; Daughter 3-6X. 
Mother’s dress about $9. Daughter's 
dress about $5. Madcaps hats. 
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(Continued from page 31) 

in the Belvedere and Towers clubs pro- 
vided all gambling games for a hodge- 
podge of wealthy vacationists down for 
the famed mineral baths, gamblers down 
for the money, and gangsters down to cool 
off. Under a gentlemen’s agreement with 
the city the gambling syndicate paid regu- 
lar, semimonthly “fines” for the right to 
operate. During the year 1946 these 
“fines” came to $31,600. According to a 
grand jury’s report, in this same year the 
syndicate’s own profit was $1,671,928. 
Under these profitable circumstances, Mc- 
Math’s idealism was not apt to be particu- 
larly welcome. 

McMath decided he could move fast- 
est against the situation as prosecuting 
attorney. He had about enough money 
for groceries, and he knew the political 
machine had such quaint practices as 
slapping Administration critics into the 
local jug, raising taxes, destroying credit 
and kindred pleasantries. He also knew 
he stood a good chance of getting some 
knots pounded on his noggin, but more 
than that he wanted to clean out a rotten 
setup that permitted joints catering to 
teen-agers. Furthermore, he was still 
burned at the recollection of men like Al 
Capone, Lucky Luciano and others of 
their ilk who wandered the streets in 
brazen openness and maintained suites at 
the Arlington Hotel. Another rankling 
memory was the misguided hospitality of 
the police chief who was later convicted 
in Federal Court for harboring the Alvin 
Karpis gang. 


Mematn’s reception by the about- 
to-be-rescued populace was what might be 
called cool. The voters too well knew the 
penalties for bucking the machine. But 
McMath did manage to get a young crew 
together, and he launched into a series of 
speeches at doubting PTA meetings, 
Rotary luncheons, church socials—any 
meeting that would have him. 

“Remember,” McMath demanded, 
“there were 4,000 Garland County boys 
who left their homes to fight for democ- 
racy, and individual rights, and human 
decency all over the world. Why can’t 
they have it at home?” 1 

There was no answer, but there were 
some uneasy stirrings. 

McMath carried his campaign closer 
to the political machine. He sent his men 
around to collect house-to-house evidence 
of poll-tax' purchase violations. They 
found proof that the machine was buying 
whole blocks of poll-tax receipts, but they 
were waylaid. by party henchmen and 
robbed of their records. 

Next, the GI reform candidate for 
county judge got a phone message threat- 
ening his baby daughter. 

That was when McMath really 
moved. Early the next morning he was at 


the office of Mayor Leo P. McLaughlin, 
the machine boss. Slick, immaculate 
Mayor McLaughlin, delighting in the title 
“the Jimmy Walker of the Ozarks,” was 
smooth. 


But Sid could purr, too, in a smooth - 


Arkansas accent like the caress of a 
Southern breeze. Said he, “We're doing 
everything we can to avoid violence. We 
intend to beat you legally at the polls. 
But if there is any more of this rough 
stuff, we’ll get rough, too.” Then he 
looked the mayor straight in the eye. 
“Only we won’t start with the boys in the 
street. We’ll start at the top, and work 
our way down. I think you know what I 
mean.” 

That did it. But the machine did not 
give up the fight. Its grip on Hot Springs 
was based on a then-existing Arkansas 
law permitting party hacks to buy blocks 
of poll-tax receipts. The law said those 
receipts, theoretically bought by proxy for 
legitimate voters, had to be turned gver 
to the legal owners within five days of pur- 
chase. This provision was ignored. Ward 
leaders held the receipts—actually per- 
mits to vote—and turned them over to 
petty criminals, town drunks and prosti- 
tutes to be voted on election day. One 
such leader was proven to have held 2,100 
poll-tax receipts in 1946, almost a fifth of 
the 10,797 voters qualified to vote in the 
July primary. 1 

McMath, through Federal court ac- 
tion, managed to get 1,607 out of 3,825 
poll-tax receipts invalidated, but despite 
the Federal order a legal loophole was 
found and the nullified receipts were used 
in the July primary. Six of the eight re- 
form candidates were overwhelmed. Mc- 
Math slid through with a lead of a mere 
525 votes. 

McMath had won the primary but he 
had lost his supporting candidates. Even 
if he won again in the general election, 
he would be just a prosecuting attorney in 
courts where machine men would hear 
him, and machine law-enforcement offi- 
cials would collect evidence. The ma- 
chine could stop him cold. But if the ma- 
chine was slick, it was not slick enough to 
outsmart youth and fighting spirit, 


McMath stuck his chin out farther, ral- 
lied his defeated candidates, and in the 
face of tradition entered them all over 
again as independents in the general elec- 
tion. He was called everything under the 
sun, but he made it stick. Here was some- 
thing new—defeated 


candidates who 
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would not admit defeat. Suddenly the 
populace, up to now hardly daring to take 
sides, dared to hope that maybe this fight- 
ing prosecution candidate not only meant 
business but fully intended to make the 
grade. 

More than 16,000 voters turned out, 
4,000 more than ever before, to elect 
McMath by a majority that was tanta- 


“mount to an ovation. The gambling syn- 


dicate shut up shop for the first time in 
twenty-two years. Some small-time gam- 
blers and bookies who evidently had not 
received the word tried to stay open, and 
were promptly slapped into jail. Mayor 
McLaughlin found himself indicted by a 
grand jury on fourteen counts. Said the 
grand jury’s report, “The extent of graft 
and corruption in this city is unbelievable. 
It has touched our school system, our so- 
cial, religious, and business lives.” 
McMath at this time was thirty-four. 

McLaughlin at once withdrew from 
the 1947 mayoralty race, and a GI reform 
candidate became mayor. McLaughlin 
won a change of venue on his trial, shift- 
ing it to another county. He was tried 
twice on separate charges of bribery and 
misuse of public funds. Both times the 
jury disagreed. Failing to get a convic- 
tion, Prosecutor McMath finally agreed 
to nol-pros the other charges. His ob- 
jective had been obtained. 


1 was only natural that after clean- 
ing up Hot Springs McMath was pushed 
into the State political spotlight. He was 
of hill-country stock, having been born 
on a small farm near Magnolia, Arkan- 
sas, on June 12, 1912. He was curly- 
haired and handsome, he had a drawl, 
and he had a Scotch-American grand- 
uncle who had died in the defense of the 
Alamo. Add to that the fact that he had 
taught a Sunday Bible class at the Meth- 
odist Church, and you had a natural for 
any political aspiration in Arkansas. 

One tragedy marred the groundswell 
of the growing wave of “McMath for Gov- 
ernor.” One summer afternoon in 1947, 
during the absence of McMath, his father 
came to his home much the worse for 
drink. Ordinarily a quiet, kindly man, 
Hal McMath had been overcome by the 
heat of the day and the liquor. He in- 
sisted, over Mrs. Sid McMath’s protests, 
in riding his son’s prize Tennessee walk- 
ing horse. When the beast neared ex- 
haustion in the summer sun, Mrs. Mc- 
Math protested again. That enraged her 
father-in-law. He struck her several times 
and followed when she fled to the house. 

Panic-stricken, she picked up her 
husband’s revolver and tried to frighten 
him off. When he still continued toward 
her, she became hysterical and fired. 
The shot proved fatal. A grand jury ac- 
quitted the grief-stricken daughter-in-law 
on a self-defense plea. 

Letters and telegrams of sympathy 
came from all over Arkansas, together 
with pleas that the tragedy not be allowed 
to interfere with McMath’s gubernatorial 
plans. In time the flood of letters reached 
mandate proportions. McMath decided 
to make the race. 

There was more behind his decision 
than popular request. His clean-up job 
in Hot Springs was about done, and from 
now on the prosecutor’s job would be not 
to toss out an entrenched machine but 


simply to see that it did not become en- 
trenched again. It had become a de- 
fensive, vigilant position, and McMath 
was a six-foot, 190-pound fighter. 

Only his tremendous strength and 
staying power enabled McMath to com- 
plete his campaign. In a six-week swing 
through the State’s 75 counties he spoke 
in 300 communities, shook hands with 
more thousands than he thought lived in 
the State, and ate more chicken dinners 
than he thought he could hold. But he 
won. . 

‘He was high man in the preferential 
primary, and then won the runoff contest 
by 10,000 votes. In Arkansas, that was 
tantamount to election. 

Then there appeared the Dixiecrats. 
Governor Ben Laney wanted to substi- 
tute J. Strom Thurman for President 
Truman on the Democratic ticket in Ar- 
kansas. But McMath, as Governor-nomi- 
nee and president of the State’s Young 
Democrat clubs, rebelled. He led the 
showdown fight against the Dixiecrats. 
It developed into a prestige battle be- 
tween McMath and Governor Laney, and 
since Laney was the founder and initially- 
suggested Presidential nominee of the 
Dixiecrats, it was no small battle. 

Some political observers hold that 
McMath’s victory over Governor Laney 
broke the back of the Dixiecrats. Cer- 
tainly it slowed down a movement that 
might have snowballed with historic ef- 
fect. Ever since, Governor McMath has 
been a welcome visitor in Washington, 
President Truman going so far as to pre- 
side at a preinauguration reception for 
McMath in the nation’s capital. Later 
he sent Treasury Secretary John W. 
Snyder as personal representative to Mc- 
Math’s own inauguration, and there have 
been rumors, which McMath disclaims, 
of a proffered Cabinet post. 

In his inaugural address the young 
Governor asked the Legislature’s approval 
of his packaged plan for a better Arkan- 
sas. His three major requests were for 
an emergency highway-construction pro- 
gram, increased educational aid and an 
election-reform bill. In his eyes the need 
for each was obvious, and he fully ex- 
pected the enthusiastic support of all 
progress-minded legislators. 

Bang! Youthful idealism ran smack 
into political realism. The majority of 
the State senators were either hostile or 
indifferent to his proposals. 

“There’s only one solution,” an aide 
warned. “If you want to keep your major 
campaign promises, you’ve got to hand 
out some patronage in return for sena- 
torial support.” 

That was McMath’s first lesson in 
big-league politics. He might have his 
own high objectives, but there were other 
legislators who also had objectives of 
their own. One of these objectives was 
to keep in good with the voters who had 
put them into office. McMath found that 
if he was to get the support of the legis- 
lators who were opposing him, he would 
have to provide them with the where- 
withal to get the support of their voters. 
Patronage was the answer, but horse- 
trading with the opposition meant sacri- 
ficing some of his own loyal supporters 
who were expecting jobs. McMath made 
the sacrifice, and now some of his old 
friends don’t speak to him these days. 

“Tt was a question of personal loyalty 
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or public loyalty,” he ruefully admits. 
“The public had to win.” 

McMath sheared through the old 
musty order like a new plow through old 
sod. Five weeks after he took office he 
had the Legislature’s okay on the $28,- 
000,000 highway-bond election, the voters 
of the State had endorsed it, and the con- 
tracts were signed for emergency con- 
struction work. The first plank of his 
campaign platform had been nailed down. 


lie campaign promise closest to 
his heart, however, was his proposal to 
increase local aid for education. As a 
grade-school boy in the hill country, he 
had walked four miles each way to a 
one-room schoolhouse where a single 
teacher taught all eight grades. Most 
of his schoolmates quit before the sixth 
grade. 

Talking about it now, McMath says, 
“Poor educational opportunities have 
been a main reason for Arkansas’s com- 
paratively slow progress. We can’t de- 
velop our natural resources until our 
human resources have been developed. 
Give the people education, and they will 
develop the rest.” 

McMath had already indicated the 
trend of his thinking when, in 1948, he 
had jumped into the fight to consolidate 
the school districts. Educators freely 
admit that it was his support that made 
possible the consolidation of the State’s 
1,500 school districts into 423 units. The 
consolidation, in turn, made high-school 
facilities available for the first time to 
125,000 children. More than half of 
these were Negroes, and thus Arkansas 
became first, for once, of all Southern 
States to provide a high-school education 
for all Negro children. 

After becoming governor, McMath 
worked harder than ever on education. 
Late in 1949, school elections endorsed 
his proposal for increased local aid for 
schools. Since this meant a vast yearly 
increase in local taxes, the proposal did 
not go unchallenged, but this time Mc- 
Math was ready to meet the opposition. 

Two weeks before the school elec- 
tions he turned loose his Educational 
Caravan. A fleet of thirty new school 
busses, led by a sound-jeep playing col- 
lege songs, rolled into Arkansas cities 
and villages. At each stop crew mem- 
bers swarmed into schools and play- 
grounds for a giant demonstration of what 
modern education could be like. Modern 
desks were installed, new blackboards 
were set up, schoolrooms were repainted 
to remove drabness, and the floors were 
sanded. Out in the playgrounds swings 
and jungle gyms were set up and the 
yards cleaned. Then McMath, his shirt 
sleeves rolled up, his tie unfastened and 
his curly hair mussed, would drive home 
his message: “Education is the price of 
freedom, and freedom is above price.” 

That talent for the neatly turned 
phrase, plus showmanship, plus bound- 
less energy brought victory to McMath’s 
school-aid proposal, and the second plank 
of his platform was nailed down. 

And then he got his ears pinned 
back. z 

His election-reform bill got hit right 
on the head. He had said, “When the 
majority of people qualify to vote, and do 
vote, the decision will always be right. 
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When we eliminate the poll tax in Ar- 
kansas, we'll have 750,000 qualified vot- 
ers. Thats insurance of good govern- 
ment. As it is now, we had 325,000 in 
the last election. When a minority vote 


prevails, wrongs can begin to creep in, ` 


and entrenched interests can gain control 
as they did in Hot Springs.” 

But the 1949 State Legislature had 
been elected by a poll-tax system and saw 
no need to change. It refused his re- 
quest for abolition of the poll tax. It re- 
fused his request for the establishment 
of a permanent registration system. It 
refused his request for the enactment of 
an anti-lynching law. The injection of 
racial issues in the anti-lynching debate 
resulted in a filibuster that slowly stran- 
gled the bill to death. Said McMath, in 
disgust, “I thought we were above that 
sort of thing.” 

Even while admitting temporary set- 
backs, McMath was out marshaling his 
forces for a new fight. He aimed directly 
at youth, and youth responded. His get- 
out-the-vote campaign, spearheaded by 
the Young Democrats Clubs and the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce, combed every 
city, village and Ozark peak. “Tf we can 
get the majority of eligible people to 
vote, the decisions will always be right,” 
he repeated time and again. And the 
eligible voters responded by the thou- 
sands. More than 500,000 purchased 
their poll-tax receipts, more than half 
again as many as had ever turned out 
before. 

Now McMath is going to the people 
on the poll-tax question. He will offer 
them a constitutional amendment at the 
next election in which, if approved, a 
simple registration will replace the poll 
tax as the State’s vote-qualifying pro- 
cedure. This same election will find 
McMath running again for re-election, his 
term as governor lasting but two years. If 
re-elected, and there seems to be little 
doubt about it, he will then resume his 
fight for the anti-lynching bill. 


Meath’. political future is still 
problematical but no less bright. Day- 
dreaming friends see the U.S. Senate in 
the distance, but the Governor will not 
commit himself on that. All he claims 
to see is the big job to be done in Ar- 
kansas, and he wants another term to 
complete his program. With slightly 
more than half of his first term behind 
him, he has some reason to be confident 
that he will be able to carry out his proj- 
ects. He has won two out of three of 
his major battles, and the indications are 
that he will not lose the poll-tax fight a 
second time. 

In the meantime a dynamic State Re- 
sources Commission has been luring in- 
dustry into Arkansas, and the per-capita 
income is climbing steadily. Agriculture, 
too, is booming, helped in part by the 
commission, in part by education,. and 
to a large extent by improved rural roads. 
Oil, lead, coal, zinc and even diamonds 
are there to add luster to the State’s fu- 
ture, and the Resources Commission is in 
there adding more polish every day. 

All told, the score in favor of youth 
is good. And Governor McMath has 
learned another important lesson: Youth 
will be served—as long as it serves 
everybody. THE EnD 


They 


Want to 
Lend You 


Money 


(Continued from page 25) 
real estate against which to borrow. And 
according to people who deal with these 
family crises daily, your deadline is 
usually tomorrow. 

Last year, some 15,000,000 American 
families faced just such emergencies. 
Most of them needed money within twen- 
ty-four hours. The grand total that they 
had to raise in order to remain solvent, 
or to meet some pressing demand, was a 
thumping four billions of dollars, plus! 
The sum in need almost equaled one-sixth 
of all the money in circulation in the 
country. 

What happened to all these hard- 
pressed couples? They simply went out 
and borrowed the ,money, all of it, and 
they borrowed it as casually as you charge 
groceries at the corner store. Some called 
in person at a near-by neighborhood bank 
or loan office, wheré up to that moment 
they were complete strangers. Others 
merely made a telephone call there. Next 
morning they dropped around to pick 
up the cash. 

They were welcomed in the money 
marts, made to feel at home. And all 
the security that these borrowers-in-a- 
pinch had to offer was their personal note 
backed only by a job, or perhaps by a 
used car that had seen better days, or by 
some household goods. 

Interest charges on those 15,000,000 
rescue loans were probably a good round 
six hundred million dollars. One look at 
that interest bill clearly shows that this 
financial first-aid service is one of our 
most thriving big businesses. Returns are 
such that a majority of our 14,000 banks 
and some 5,000 licensed loan offices are 
competing hotly for a share of them. 

Lenders find the personal-loan busi- 
ness an exceptionally safe venture. No- 
body gets into financial difficulties inten- 
tionally. Everybody who is in debt wants 
to remove this potential threat to his 
home and future as quickly as he can. 
Only a few borrowers require even such 
mild prodding as a polite letter remind- 
ing them to keep up their loan payments. 
Losses on this whole gamble of getting 
in debt, and then going in deeper to get 
out, are less than a penny on the dollar. 
In the well-managed personal-loan de- 
partments of some large banks, unpaid 
accounts are as low as twenty-five cents 
on every $100 loaned. 

The rescue process is simple. You 
have, say, debts that must be paid in 
monthly installments over the next six 
months. The emergency arrives, and sud- 
denly you must raise twice as much as 
you possibly can pay in that time. You 
borrow -on aplan. worked out jointly by 
you and the lender. Your plan enables 
you to meet the emergency, lump all of 
your debts into one sum, and pay them 
off at once. Repayment of this single sum 
is made over a period of a year, two years 


or even longer. Under this plan, maybe 
you can even save a few dollars monthly, 
though of course in the end interest and 
charges bring the amount you pay the 
lender to something more than your orig- 
inal debt. 

The loan shark of ill fame is fast be- 
coming extinct as a result of this kind 
of refinancing of family money burdens. 
Rarely nowadays does a family in debt 
lose its possessions or get thrown into the 
street by the sheriff. Meanwhile, billions 
of dollars in family debts, which would 
have been doubtful or unpaid a short 
time back, are being paid off like clock- 
work, 


O: course, the best rule is still the 
old copybook maxim: Stay out of debt— 
credit always costs more. But if you do 
get into debt over your depth and must 
borrow to get out, an equally good rule 
is to go about it intelligently. 

A generation ago, if you got into 
money trouble, about your only hopes for 
help were relatives or friends, and as 
last resorts pawnbrokers or loan sharks. 
Personal debt was looked upon as pretty 
much of a disgrace, to be kept hidden. 
Foday there is a new conception of the 
man who gets into debt for worthy pur- 
poses, such as buying a car, setting up a 
home or meeting any real family need. 
It began after World War I, when the 
time;payment plan became an accepted 
sales technique. Increasingly the idea 
gained acceptance that a reasonable 
amount of family debt might be both 
respectable and a good thing, if a cushion 
could be found against the inevitable fam- 
ily financial crises that the idea invited. 

One ready-at-hand cushion was the 
loan-shark business. It was thriving, wax- 
ing fat at huge interest rates. Recogniz- 
ing the need for controlling these loan 
businesses, State after State began legal- 
izing them and putting them under the 
rigid supervision of their banking depart- 
ments. All but eleven States—Alabama, 
Delaware, North and South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Texas, Missouri, Kansas, 
Montana and the two Dakotas—have 
since enacted fairly uniform small-loan 
laws. 

The new laws established for the first 
time a licensed, controlled retail money- 
lending system, wholly apart from the 
banks and pawnshops. Loans were lim- 
ited to $300 or less, a limit that has been 
raised steadily to bring it in line with 
higher living costs. Following the rule 
that it costs more to sell potatoes by the 
peck than by the truck load, interest was 
fixed at monthly rates, instead of the 
annual rates charged by banks making 
wholesale loans. The interest rates for 
small loans were, and still are in most 
States, about three per cent per month 
on the first $100 loaned, on down to one 
per cent per month on larger amounts. 
Generally, today, the interest trend is 
downward. 

Under such inducements, licensed 
lenders popped up like mushrooms dur- 
ing the 1920s. People of vision got into 
the business. Lenders hung out electric 
signs and advertised. The largest com- 
panies, such as Household Finance Cor- 
poration, the Personal Finance and Fam- 
ily Finance groups, and a few more, soon 
expanded into substantial national insti- 


tutions. They now operate chains with 
hundreds of local offices each. 

For a long time, the banks were skep- 
tical of this new kind of lending, often in 
driblets of ten or fifteen dollars, at an 
actual loss. Then one or two big Eastern 
banks began exploring it—and they made 
an astonishing discovery in the bleak 
years after the 1929 bust. It was that an 
“I promise to pay” signed by a man with 
a steady job and maybe some kids and a 
wife at home was a safer security than 
some stocks and bonds. 

By the time World War II broke, 
many banks had gone into the personal- 
loan business. With the coming of peace, 
many more expanded in that direction. 
Today the banks are more than a billion 
dollars ahead of the small-loan agencies 
in their volume of lending. By introduc- 
ing the annual interest rate into the field, 
they have cut the cost of small loans by 
one-half or more. 

The old belief that only ne’er-do- 
wells owe money has been torn up by the 
roots. The exact opposite is true in the 
America of today, bankers will tell you. 
To get into debt you must have standing, 
a record of paying your bills, and a de- 
pendable income. People with doubtful 
earnings, dim prospects and a poor repu- 
tation with credit managers can’t get into 
debt in the first place. They must pay 
cash. 

A second exploded belief is that bad 
times are when you are most likely to 
get into money difficulties. Actually your 
danger period is when all the world 
about, at home and on the job, appears 
most rosy to you. Then you are most con- 
fident, bursting with optimism, and most 
likely to say, “To hell with the cost—let’s 
buy it now and enjoy it!” 

During the depression of twenty 
years ago, the small-loan business hit bot- 
tom with everything else. People sold 
their cars, had telephones taken out, quit 
buying, doubled up in crowded living- 
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quarters, in order to keep income and 
outgo in balance. The boom in small 
lending started at the end of the war, with 
peacetime earnings at a new high. It 
has been booming upward ever since. 
And what’s more, say the lenders, there 
isn’t the slightest reason for anybody to 
get worried about it. + The boom shows 
public confidence, the fact that people 
are getting ahead, doing well. 

The most common mistake that peo- 
ple make when facing a pending financial 
jam is to put off doing anything about it 
until the very last minute. You keep hop- 
ing against hope that something will turn 
up and suddenly right the situation. When 
that does not happen, panic sets in. You 
grab at the first chance to borrow, like a 
drowning man at a plank. 

This procrastinating is not only silly 
today, but it may cost you money. With 
time on your side, you can shop around 
for the best loan bargains, choose the 
type of service that you prefer. It is a 
borrower’s market. 


Oz New York City was the 
toughest touch in the land, if you couldn’t 
show gilt-edged security. Today loan 
offices are as thick as movie theaters and 
as eager for you to drop in. 

Two of the largest New York City 
banks—the National City Bank of New 
York and the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany—each operate around seventy-five 
loan offices. Each bank handles up to 
3,000 loan requests daily and grants most 
of them. Forces of night workers get your 
money ready for you by the next morning. 
You get up to two or three years to pay. 
There is no red tape. You may be a total 
stranger when you apply, but your credit 
is good if you have a steady income, a 
legitimate need and the ordinary qualifi- 
cations of a good citizen. The one other 
condition is that you must live in New 
York. 


“Here comes your four cupfuls of rice!” 
y p, 
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Industrial or Morris Plan banks also 
have personal-loan services. At your place 
of employment there may be an em- 
ployees’ credit union. Or you may prefer 
one of the big loan chains or, perhaps, an 
office of one of the hundreds of independ- 
ent small-loan agencies. By shopping 
around, taking your time, you will find 
that costs and services vary widely in the 
loan business, though generally the per- 
sonal requirements are the same. 

Either of the two big banks just men- 
tioned will lend you $300, for example, 
repayable in monthly installments over 
one year, and include life insurance in the 
amount of the loan, for a total charge of 
$11.50 for both interest and insurance. 
That is the lowest rate in New York. Un- 
der the State laws, other banks and lend- 
ers may and probably will ask you more. 
Generally speaking, their legal limits, 
without life insurance, are: 

State banks 


Industrial banks ... 
Small-loan companies 


As the amount of the loan increases, 
the difference in cost becomes less marked. 
New York’s laws are fairly typical of 
those that prevail generally. If you are at 


all in doubt about your own State, partic- - 


ularly if you live in a State lacking a 
small-loan law, an inquiry at a good bank 
or any Better Business Bureau office will 
set you right. They are warring on loan 
sharks and illegal lending in general. 


I, practice, loan costs go down as 
the volume of loans rises, and as the per- 
centage of losses decreases. The result 
is a paradox. The largest banks and loan 
companies are the cheapest from which to 
borrow, with rare exceptions. The most 
costly service is that furnished by the 
small independent loan offices. 

The small-loan companies, of course, 
vigorously defend their rates. Many of 
the loans they make are for less than 
$100, and therefore profitless. This is be- 
cause it costs them just as much to lend 
$10, say, as it does $100. The profits they 
make on the larger loans must make up 
their losses on the small ones. 

Small-loan men claim that their costs 
< include an advisory service which will 
help the lender avoid frittering away mon- 
ey. Long ago, smart loan men learned 
that the surest way to get their money 
back is to keep the debtor in a state of 
financial health. 

Banks are adopting this service, and 
the big loan chains have training courses 
that teach employes the small tricks of 
making you susceptible to suggestions, 
which otherwise might be resented as 
meddling. On your file card are noted 
small facts, like the name of the new 
baby that upset the budget. Next time 
you call, somebody will get hold of that 
card and talk to you like an old family 
friend. 

Checking up on applicants has been 
made a science. As you talk in one of- 
fice, somebody in another office is making 
discreet, disguised inquiries by telephone 
about your job and standing. In all larg- 
er towns, banks and loan companies alike 
maintain co-operative central credit-infor- 
mation offices. There, all data on past and 
present loans is pooled. If you have bor- 
rowed before, there is a card on you. It 


can be produced, on call, in a minute’s 
time. The central office also has just as 
quick access to the records of the retail- 
credit bureau in your town. If you have 
a charge account at a local store, or an 
installment-purchase contract, the facts 
about them can be produced instantly. 

Once your good standing is estab- 
lished—it is fatal to lie about your job, 
your income or your debts—future loans 
are granted almost automatically, provid- 
ing you are not getting into debt over 
your depth. That, for loan purposes, is 
generally estimated at about seven or 
eight times your weekly income. 


Oaa enough, the man who is 
slowest in getting a good credit rating is 
the one who has always paid cash. On 
him there is no quick record. Moreover, 
the suspicion exists that perhaps he pays 
cash because nobody will trust him. So, 
even though you have no intention ever of 
borrowing, it is often a good plan—a 
guard against the unforeseen need—to 
establish a credit account somewhere 
and use it occasionally. That account 
is always a reference. 

If you are married, the general rule 
is that your wife must sign with you for 
a loan. By sad experience, loan men have 
learned that it is risky to lend money to 


THE CUSTOMER 
IS ALWAYS RIGHT? 


BY FRANCES RODMAN 


It was the day of the 
semi-annual sale in a large de- 
partment store. While the cus- 
tomer shouted.her name and 
address above the din, a weary 
salesgirl made out the sales slip. 

As she handed the book 
to the customer for signature, 
the clerk remarked: 

“It’s a madhouse, isn’tit?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped 
the customer. “It’s a private 


residence!” 


couples who won’t co-operate in paying 
back or who conceal debts from each 
other. Couples with several children are 
looked upon as being fully as good risks 
as couples having the same income but no 
children. The reason is that childless 
couples usually spend their extra money 


` on themselves anyway. 


That ancient competition, keeping up 
with the Joneses, is still the main reason 
why most families get into debt beyond 
safety. A newer reason is the growing 
tendency among young couples to try to 
keep up with their parents. Renting a 
“little place near Mother” usually means 
a better neighborhood and higher rent. 
Both demand better clothes and furniture, 
more entertaining. 

The advice of loan men is to live 
where your neighbors are in the same in- 
come class as you are. Then, plan a ris- 
ing living scale, starting low and going up 
ajter you get that boost in pay. Have 
some “extras” in prosperity that you can 
readily do without in adversity. Allow a 
cash cushion always, even if you must 
limit it to life insurance. You can always 
borrow in need against the paid-up por- 
tion of a life policy, direct from the insur- 
ance company at low rates. 

Getting out of debt is the most com- 
mon reason for which people borrow 
money. Lenders call this “consolidating 
overdue bills.” Buying automobiles and 
paying medical and dental bills are also 
principal reasons for borrowing. Help to 
relatives in trouble, urgent repairs to the 
car or home, funerals, necessary long 
trips and moving expenses constitute the 
principal unforeseen needs that upset 
budgets. You can borrow for any sensible 
purpose, and that, in the loan-man’s lexi- 
con, includes everything from taxes and 
coal to new teeth for Grandma. 

People who pay a merchant on an in- 
stallment basis should consider borrow- 
ing from a bank instead and then paying 
the merchant cash. This is often cheaper. 


Th danger of being gypped by 
loan sharks is almost nil today, if you take 
ordinary precautions. The legitimate lend- 
er is easy to recognize even when his of- 
fice is humble. He may be one or two 
flights up in a building off Main Street, 
but there is nothing clandestine about 
him. The cop on the beat knows him. 
His name and business are in the tele- 
phone book. He is quick to explain his 
rates, itemize them, and see that you un- 
derstand the law under which you borrow. 
If he asks you to take out life insurance, 
the amount will be no larger than your 
loan. He has no off-the-record fees. And 
he wants to lend you money. So do most 
banks. 

The big thing to remember is that 
you, the borrower, have attained the sta- 
tus of a corporation. Your job and your 
good record are gilt-edge securities. The 
family auto is a blue-chip stock. The new 
refrigerator and stove and other family 
goods over which you sweated out the 
payments are assets as good as the ma- 
chinery in a going factory. 

In short, you are no longer plain Joe 
Doakes. You are Joseph Doakes, Inc., a 
going business in your own right. And 
you have established the credit of that 
business in the land, to the tune of bil- 
lions of dollars. ... THE END 
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the shadow of Laura and Frannie hover- 
ing, days and nights and weeks and 
months. 

“Oh, God, don’t let me blame Fran- 
nie!” Caroline whispered fiercely to her- 
self. She felt the quick tears and brushed 
her fist against her eyes to stop them. 
She picked up the sweater again and 
forced herself to loop one thread over the 
next thread, slowly, evenly. Two hours 
was nothing, in terms of time. And after 
Frannie was gone, perhaps this time— 
perhaps she and Bill could reach a little 
further, try a little harder. 


Bin watched Frannie dart from the 
canary cage to the turtle to the guppies to 
the hamster. The goldfish were already 
forgotten. Frannie lifted the hamster out 
of its cage and held it squirming for a 
moment, watching its whiskers vibrate. 
Then she put it back, as if she had done 
her duty, and closed the lid. It was as if 
she was reassuring herself that all this 
world was in place. In place, but of no 
real consequence. 

Funny little kid, Bill thought, and 
he smiled, watching her. That first eager 
leap into his arms, the way she had clung 
to him, the words, “Daddy, my Daddy!” 
Then the way she soberly loosened her- 
self and turned to her zoo. Now she wore 
that little air of stiff uncertainty; she 
would be a stranger for a while, solemn 
and distant, till something wore off. Till 
what wore off? 

“Look, Frannie,” he tried again. 
“Don’t you want to feed the goldfish?” 

“You do it, Daddy,” she said absent- 
ly. “Or let Caroline.” 

He crumbled up a wafer for the fish. 
She seemed more indifferent than ever, 
this time. His mind flashed to himself and 
Caroline—Caroline laughing and eager, 
holding the coffee can of goldfish in both 
hands so the water wouldn’t slop over as 
they trailed from hardware store to ten- 
cent store to gift shop where they found 
the perfect bowl. Curved, clear glass, on 
an ebony stand with an ebony kitten 
curved over it. “Nobody else would have 
bought the fish first!” Caroline had gig- 
gled. And he had said, “Nobody but you 
would have tramped all over town to find 
that bowl!” And Caroline had hugged 
his arm. “It’s worth it, Bill. Frannie will 
love it.” 

Love it? One glance and Frannie 
was disinterested. 

She lad seated herself in a chair, 
waiting for him to speak. Her whole body 
was stiffly waiting. He pulled a chair over 
and sprawled his six feet lazily. Maybe 
she would relax if he did. 

“How’s school going, honey?” 

“All right,” she said listlessly. 

“Spinksey giving you any better 
marks in arithmetic?” 
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“I don’t want to talk about school!” 

He shrugged, then smiled at her. 
“All right, let’s talk about something 
that’s fun. You going to learn to sail a 
boat at camp this summer?” 


“Camp’s no fun.” She was staring at |: 


the fingers of one hand. 

Bill straightened up in his chair. Be- 
fore he could stop them, the words shot 
out of him. “Isn’t anything fun to you?” 

She looked at him, startled; there 
was a glimmer of interest in her eyes. 
Then she blanked her face. “What do 
you mean, fun, Daddy?” 

“Why, doing things! Playing, yell- 
ing, jumping, skipping—enjoying life!” 
He caught himself. Every time he tried 
to talk to her, get even a scratch beneath 
the surface, she froze up. She was freez- 
ing now. But even a child ought to know 
the—well, the exuberance of work, and 
play, and life—yes, and sweat, and tears, 
and accomplishment. Was she as much 
of a baby as she seemed? Some day she 
must learn about those things. 

She had risen slowly from her chair, 
as if to brush him and his thoughts away 
from her. She walked over to the open 
French doors and looked out at the flag- 
stone terrace where the sun streamed on 
the green deck chairs and yellow cushions 
and white iron table. 

“Want to go outside?” Bill got to 
his feet. “There’s a robin’s nest that 
Caroline found yesterday. With three 
tiny eggs, all sky-blue.” He reached for 
her small hand. It lay limp in his. 

He led her outside. By gum, he 
would give her something, even if it was 
only a robin’s nest, to remember, to mark 
the visit! The kid was entitled to some- 
thing, love, or tenderness, or—he seized 
her other hand, too, and swung her 
around on the flagstones, as if to transmit, 
or generate, at least the semblance of 


gayety. 


| Cae laughed suddenly, then 
pulled away. “What time is it, Daddy?” 

He looked at his wrist watch. “Ten 
of three.” 

She nodded. “In just a little while 
Caroline will bring the party.” 

Food. Caroline would bring a tray 
heaped for two—fancy cakes, ice cream— 
bring it and make some excuse, and leave 
them. 

“She was making things mysteriously 
in the kitchen for you yesterday,” he said. 
“You want the party, don’t you? Or don’t 
you want to see Caroline?” 

“She’s all right,” Frannie said 
slowly. 

Oh, Caroline, my Caroline, Bill 
thought. You get no thanks but mine. 
But you do get mine! What you do for 
my child, you do for me, out of the gra- 
ciousness and the warmth of your heart! 
Even if the surly child I sired treats you 
like a servant— Oh, skip it! She’s just 
a kid. 

“We have over an hour before I take 
you back,” Bill said. “What shall we do? 
Play checkers? Take a walk? Look at 
the brook? Don’t you want to see the 
robin’s nest?” 

Frannie’s intent eyes narrowed with 
thinking; then suddenly, amazingly, her 
laughter rang out. It was high, childish, 
spontaneous laughter. “Oh, Daddy, I 
want to make spit-curls! Here I come!” 
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To People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject: 
“There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene in re- 
cent years. Who will take their 
places? Who will be the new Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches 
and the happiness of achievement 
await the new men and women of 


Grandmother Proud of Her 
Writing Success 


“When I first spoke to my 
husband about N.I.A. train- 
ing, he said, ‘You, a grand- 
mother, starting a Corre- 
Course?’ 


A 
5 
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8 


received several quite sub- 
stantial checks for my sto- 
ries, thanks to N.I.A.""—Mrs. 
Laura Francisco, R.F.D. No. 
1, Caledonia, Michigan. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 


4 [ote Newspaper Institute of America 

offers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. 

It’s object is to discover new recruits 
for the army of men and women who add 
to their income by fiction and article writ- 
ing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple 
but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not 
all applicants pass this test. Those who do 
are qualified to take the famous N. I. A. 
course based on the practical training given 
by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Meth- 
od which teaches you to write by writing! 
You develop your individual style instead 
of trying to copy that of others. Although 
you work at home, on your own time, you 
are constantly guided by experienced writ- 
ers. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week 
you see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted “pro- 
fessional” touch. Then you’re ready for 
market with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 


Mail the Coupon 
Now 
But the first step is to take 
the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few min- 
utes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make 
the first move towards the Approved 
most enjoyable and profit- For 
able occupation—writing for 
publication! Newspaper In- 
stitute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
(Founded 1925) 


VETERANS 


This 
Course 


Veterans’ 
Training 
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Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit as promised 
in Redbook, May. 


(_) Check here if you are hts 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
on you. 11-E-660 


Copyright 1949 Newspaper Institute of America 
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And she threw herself upon him, wetting 
her forefinger between shrieks of laugh- 
ter. 

He let her tumble him down, van- 
quished, on the green chaise longue. 
“No, no! Let me be!” he laughed at her, 
pretending to fend her off with one arm 
while he hugged her close with the other. 
She burrowed at him, unbuttoned the 
collar of his sport shirt, and, still laugh- 
ing, began to twist her wet finger in the 
wiry blond hair on his chest. Then she 
cuddled in the curve of his arm and lay 
quiet. 
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Daaay,” she said, “do you re- 
member?” She began to giggle. “Do you 
remember, do you remember, do you re- 
member?” Her voice came full and 
chuckling with warmth. 

“Remember what?” he asked, hug- 
ging her. 

“Just do you remember? Not re- 
member anything. Just remember?” 

“You're a silly!” He grinned. “A 
baby!” 

“Just a little baby, not two days old.” 
Then she stopped, frowning, puzzled and 
reaching for something. “Daddy,” she 
said in a different tone, “do you remember 
the time you and Mommy and I were out 
in the boat and it tipped over and I 
almost drowned?” 

Did he remember! That was the 
summer they’d taken the cottage in 
Maine. Would he ever forget the iciness 
of the water as he went down, churning, 
knowing he must get to the top quickly, 
to find Laura and the baby? He got 
Laura to the canoe, told her to hang on, 
then looked frantically for Frannie’s red 
dress or pink skin. And as he swam des- 
perately to the spot where he saw a 
gurgle, Laura screamed, “The baby! Get 
the baby, Bill! For God’s sake!” 

“Of course I remember,” he said 
slowly. “But how could you remember, 
Frannie?” 

Frannie laughed. “Mommy told me. 
She said you looked so-o-o-o funny trying 
to pick the water lily just before you 
tipped the boat over. And I would have 
drowned, but she had hold of my dress.” 

“What! Oh, yes.” 
lilies. Laura had insisted that he pick 
one for her. He said it was dangerous, 
with the baby in the canoe. And Laura 
had insisted. “Just one. Pretty please 
— get a water lily for Laura!” Wheedling. 
And if wheedling didn’t get her way, she 
would threaten. If he didn’t risk their 
lives reaching for a water lily, Laura 
would. “Get it for Laura! Laura wants 
it!” He could hear her yet. What did 
it matter how much it cost—in money or 
anything else? “Laura wants it!” Vain, 
selfish Laura. The wheedling, the threats, 
the tantrums. Laura wants a bigger 
apartment. Laura wants to throw a party. 
Laura wants to have fun. Laura wants to 
live her own life. ... Laura wants a di- 
vorce.... It was beyond the tantrum 
stage, by then. It was at the cold, un- 
reasoning, furiously selfish stage. “If 
you don’t give me my freedom to marry 
Ned,’—or was it Bob, or George?—“T'll 
go anyway!” So she got the freedom; 
but she didn’t marry Ned, or Bob, or 
George, or whoever it was. Not that it 
mattered, by then. . . . Remember the 
water lily? Did he remember? 


Yes, those water ` 


“You look funny, Daddy.” Frannie 
was peering into his face. She sat up 
in his lap. He gave a start, and smiled 
at her. 

She smiled back. Then, “Do you 
remember, Daddy? The cute liT old 
puppy we had when we 
Grenople? His name was Napoleon, and 
I called him Rolly-Poleon. Wasn’t he 
cute, Daddy? Why did you give him 
away to those mean old people?” 

“I had to give him away,” Bill said 
absently. “We were moving.” 

It was supposed to be a fresh start. 
He could see the way Laura’s black hair 
waved at the temple over one small ear. 
She was still pretty, despite the pout, 
which hadn’t yet become a scowl of sour- 
ness and whining. No, her mouth didn’t 
droop then. It was firm, tight-lipped, as 
she said, “You'll not bury me in the coun- 
try, Bill Brett! All right, get another 
job! I’m going to get to the city, where 
I can live!” So they had given up the 
little white house, and his only lasting 
protest had been about the dog. “Fran- 
nie’s attached to the pup, Laura. You 
can’t rip her away from something she 
loves, just like that!” And Laura had 
snapped, “She’ll get over it. Would you 
rather have a dog than a wife?” So the 
puppy had gone, to that farmer and his 
wife, down the road. 
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|; was a very nice puppy,” Frannie 
was saying. 

“Would you like another puppy?” 
Bill asked. 

She shook her head. “Mommy won’t 
let me take any presents. She says it’s 
not decent.” 

Not decent? he thought wryly. But 
the alimony was, and the car, and the 
furniture, and the whole extravagant run- 
around. The phone calls to the office. 
“Oh, Bill, something’s come up and I 
need an extra hundred.” Or, “Tve got to 
have the car overhauled.” Or, “Do you 


lived in 


want Frannie’s mother to go on relief? 
I know you can’t be that short!” And 
there was no way out but to send a 
check. Why the devil had Laura moved 
here, anyway? ... 

Caroline appeared at the terrace 
door, the loaded tray in her hands. Bill 
leaped up to help her. 

“Let me take the tray, Laura,” he 
said. 


TT stared at him and almost 
dropped the tray. 

Then he realized his words. 
He had called Caroline Laura! 

Caroline stared at him, her eyes wide 
with disbelief. The dull thud of sickness 
in the pit of his stomach was a physical 
ache. He choked as he tried to speak. 
Then Caroline’s white face above the pink 
dress looked past him to the child. Fran- 
nie had run to stand beside him, looking 
puzzledly from his face to Caroline’s. 

Caroline carefully set the tray on a 
low table. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling!” Bill 
whispered. “Oh, forgive me, Caroline!” 

“Skip it,” Caroline said softly and 
nodded toward Frannie and shook her 
head. To Frannie she said, “Here’s your 
tea-party. I hope you enjoy it. If you 
will excuse me now— See you next 
time!” 

“Caroline!” Bill’s voice was hoarse. 
“Don’t go! Stay with us!” 

Caroline shook her head, her face 
white and gray and all the laughter gone. 
“Later, Bill. .. . It’s—it’s all right. 
And it’s almost three-thirty.” She mus- 
tered a smile and went swiftly back up- 
stairs. 

Frannie was bending over the tray, 


Laura. 


„peering into a cornucopia filled with tiny 


cinnamon candies. “And strawberry ice 
cream. And tarts,” she was chanting. 
“Hurry, Daddy—hurry and pour the 
tea!” 

Bill’s hand was shaking as he filled 


the cups. “Lemon, or milk?” he asked. 

“Lemon, please. May I? Mommy 
says lemon is just for grownups. Oh, 
look at the cherries and the cloves Caro- 
line stuck in the lemon!” She heaped 
her plate and began to eat. 

Bill sipped at his tea. Why had that 
“Laura” slipped out? A hurt that 
couldn’t be undone! He had been think- 
ing of Laura, and he had looked up and 
there was Caroline. He had called her 
Laura, the name of a woman who meant 
only pain and hurt to him. He set down 
his cup and pushed it away from him. 

“May I have more tarts?” Frannie 
asked. 

“All you want.” He forced a smile, 
then really smiled. “But don’t dawdle. 
It’s almost time to take you home.” 

“ ‘Dawdle’ is a funny word.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T want to dawdle. I don’t want to 
go.” She made a pout, then held up 
one hand and counted the fingers. “Two 
other things I want to visit with you 
about, Daddy. Remember the thunder- 
storm and how you and Mommy and I 
got under the bed to play afraid?” 

“Yes, dear.” He scarcely heard the 
question. Why did Laura have to follow 
them here? With all America to choose 
from. For what reason? To make him 
unfit for life with the woman he loved, 
the woman who loved him? To rip Caro- 
line’s heart apart? 


H. glanced at his watch. “Let’s 
go, Frannie.” 

“Okay.” She scooped a handful of 
cinnamon drops into a paper napkin. 
“TIl eat them on the way, and Mommy 
won’t even know.” 

He held her coat for her, and she 
dumped the cinnamon drops into the 
pocket. Caroline had brought the coat 
downstairs. And the hat. Frannie went 
over to the pier glass to put the hat on. 

Bill watched her. You'll grow up, 
one of these days, he said to himself. 
You'll grow up, Frannie, and you'll 
marry, and have children of your own. 
You'll do a good job, or a bad one, by 
your man. And Frannie, Frannie, as you 
grow up there’s not much I can do about 
it, or anybody, one way or another. Ex- 
cept be around if you need me. And help 
you think straight when you're a little 
older. 

“Ready?” he asked. 

They got in the car and he started 
the motor. Across to the Boulevard, and 
down. Frannie was munching cinnamon 
drops and looking out the window. Quiet, 
as always on the return trip. As if 
breaking off something, and struggling 
back to something else, putting the pieces 
back together in another pattern before 
she returned to Laura. Tough, Bill 
thought, for a kid to have to shift back 
and forth that way. Make an adjust- 
ment for two hours once a month. He 
wondered what it was doing to her, inside. 

He couldn’t figure it out. Frannie 
was all right. Basically. Look at the 
way she suddenly let down this afternoon 
and laughed and played and was really 
herself. That wasn’t any pose, like this 
rôle she was assuming now, sedate, intent, 
strange. 

They had turned into Laura’s street. 
Only five blocks, now. Suddenly Frannie 
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began to laugh again, as she had out on 
the terrace. He glanced at her. She was 
counting her fingers. 

“Oh, Daddy, I forgot one thing I was 
to visit with you about, and now I remem- 
ber. Remember, Daddy, the time you 
took your banjo on the picnic? Remem- 
ber? . . . Ooooh, it was lucky I remem- 
bered! Mommy would have been aw- 
ful mad.” 

“What?” Bill was so startled that 
he almost hit a parked car. He jerked 
the wheel. “Did you say there were cer- 
tain things your mother told you to ask 
me?” 

“Yes, Daddy. She always tells me 
five things to play with you. It’s the re- 
member game, and I wasn’t supposed 
ever, ever to tell. But this time I couldn’t 
remember my last finger, and I had to 
keep counting till I got it.” 

Bill swung sharply to the right, into 
a cross-street that led to a little park. 

“Where are we going, Daddy?” 
Frannie asked in alarm. “This is the 
wrong street! Mommy will be mad if 
I'm late!” 

“Let her be mad,” Bill said between 
tight lips. “We haven’t quite finished our 
visit, Frannie. There are some things I 
want to ask you.” He drew up at the 
curb by the park. “There are a couple 
of things I want to get straight.” 

“Okay.” Frannie watched him with 
worry in her eyes. 

“Does your Mommy tell you of five 
things to remind me of, every time you 
come to visit?” 

“Yes,” Frannie said. “But I’m not 
supposed to tell you.” 

He sat there gripping the wheel. He 
had to let the anger drain out of him 
before he vented it on the child. So that 
was it. If you set out to destroy the hap- 
piness of two people, what better way 
than to ask over and over, “Do you re- 
member? Do you remember?” Remem- 
ber what? 
another life—memories better forgotten, 
not kept alive and festering, gnawing at a 
new life. Memories you gladly left be- 
hind. 

And to do it through a child! What 
was she doing to Frannie? Feeding her 
on twisted memories. Deliberately throw- 
ing her into the past. Making her a baby, 
keeping her a baby, refusing to let her 
grow up! 
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Waars the matter, Daddy?” 
“Nothing.” He relaxed his hands on 
the wheel. “Frannie,” 


her small white one. “Frannie, I'll take 
you home in a minute. But first I want 
to tell you that we aren’t going to play the 
remember game any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he said gently, “we don’t 
live in the past.” He patted her hand. 
“You are growing up. We’ve got to think 
about the future, Frannie, not the past. 
You aren’t going to be a little girl all 
your life, are you?” 

“No!” She laughed. 

“Of course not. You’re old enough 
to understand things, and we aren’t going 
to talk baby things. We are going to talk 
about what you are going to do, in the 
future. Camp, and school next year and 
the next, and college. And we are going 


Other days, other heartaches, | 


he whispered, and | 
he put one of his big brown hands over | 
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Ls hour Daughter 
i MALL 


Because of 


Af riodie Fain ? 


( Have you told her ) 
about Midol? 


No modern girl need be “a wallflower,” 
miss parties and break dates because 
of the time of month. Midol has 
changed all that by bringing quick 
comfort from menstrual ee 


RELIEVE Ee A‏ يدها 
۹ غر 
Midol brings amazingly fast [5 GN‏ 
relief from menstrual head- AAT‏ 
ache because it contains two 1‏ 
highly effective, proven med- 0‏ 
ical ingredients that are often‏ 
prescribed by many doctors. 1‏ 


loo, EASES CRAMPS... 


Midol contains an exclusive 
anti-spasmodic ingredient 
which quickly eases cramps. 
Even women who have suf- 
fered severely report that 
Midol brings quick comfort. 
And Midol does not interfere 
in any way with the natural 
menstrual process. 


too, CHASES EES 


The mild stimulant in Midol 
helps lift her out of the de- 
pression and “blues” which 
often attend the menstrual 
process. So see that your 
daughter takes Midol and 
takes it in time. She'll be her 
charming self even on days 
she used to suffer most. 


MOTHERS: Free copy of “What Women Want to 
Know", explains menstruation. (Plain wrapper). Write 
Dept. P-50, Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 


MIDOL 


ts the Thing to Take jor 


FUNCTIONAL 


PERIODIC PAIN 
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to have good times together, when you 
come to visit. All three of us, you, and 
Caroline, and I. All three of us. Be- 
cause Caroline is my wife. You like Caro- 
line, don’t you?” 

“She’s nice.” ; 

“I love Caroline, Frannie. We're not 
living in the past, any of us. We're not 
going to any more.” 

“All right,” ‘Frannie said soberly. 
“What shall I tell Mommy?” 

“You are a big girl now, Frannie,” 
he said slowly. “You figure out what to 
tell her, It’s time you started to grow 

” 


up. 
“1:11 be ten in October.” 
“Right!” 
went back to Laura’s street. 


Phare got out of the car and 
called back politely, as she always did, 
“Thank you, Daddy, for a wonderful 
time.” But as she ran up the walk she 
turned, as she never had done before, and 
blew him a kiss. He was waiting. He 
waved, and as she reached the door of the 
apartment house he drove away. 

The latch clicked on the big entrance 
door. Mommy must have been watching 
from the window. Frannie wished that 
Daddy would come in, just once, so Mrs. 
Whelan, in Number Eight, and nice old 
Mr. Clark, in Number Nineteen, could 
see him. 

Mrs. Todd’s white puppy poked an 
inquiring nose out of Number One, and 
Frannie bent to pat him just once. The 
puppy licked the hand with the smear 
from the cinnamon drops on it. As she 
started to climb the stairs Frannie wiped 
that hand with her handkerchief. A big 
girl has clean hands. 

At the turn of the stairs she saw 
Mommy’s face bending over the stair 
well. She looked cross, as she always 
did on visit-days. 

“For heaven’s sake, Frannie, hurry 
a little!” 

Frannie kept trudging up the stairs. 
“I am hurrying.” 

Mommy had her hair curled and 
fresh make-up on. And the green dress. 
That meant she was going out. Oh, dear, 
Frannie thought, it was going to be 
hurry, scold, hurry, scold. 

Mommy caught her by the shoulder 
and hurried her into the apartment. 
“How are you? Are you all right?” 
Mommy demanded. 

“Course I’m all right!” Frannie 
laughed. What did she think would 
happen, just because she saw Daddy and 
Caroline? She always asked, “Are you 
all right?” And then, “How did they 
treat you?” 

“How did they treat you?” 

There it was.... Frannie saw sup- 
per set for one on the gateleg table. “Oh, 
Mommy, are you going out?” It was a 
moan in spite of herself. 

“Yes, I'm going out. You didn’t an- 
swer me, Frannie. Did you get all tired 
out? What did you do?” 

Frannie hung her coat in the closet 
and carefully hung her hat on a hook by 
its elastic. Babies don’t hang up their 
own clothes. 

Mommy was staring at her with that 
bothered look. “Cat got your tongue?” 
The question was vinegary. Suddenly 
she reached out her arms and pulled 


He started the motor and 


Frannie close. “Oh, my poor, fatherless 
baby! My poor little doll, with nobody 
but your mother to love you!” She 
hugged Frannie fiercely, kissed her, 
hugged her again. 

Frannie suffered it for a moment, 
then pulled away. “Don’t say that, 
Mommy. Daddy loves me. So does Caro- 
line.” 

Mommy’s face was furious. “I’ve 
told you never to mention her name to 
me! What’s got into you?” 

“Nothing,” Frannie said coolly. 

Mommy frowned at her wrist watch. 
She forced a smile. “All right, Baby. 
Now sit down and start your supper.” 

“T’m not hungry.” ١ 

Mommy sighed angrily. “I suppose 
they stuffed you with all sorts of things 
far too rich for your stomach. Well, sit 
down and drink your milk.” 

Frannie sat down and sipped at the 
milk, Mommy sat down opposite her 
and glanced at her watch again. 

“That’s a good girl. Now, Baby, did 
you remember to ask Daddy about the 
lovely things we used to do? The puppy, 
and the boat—let’s see you count your 
fingers.” 

Frannie set down her milk glass. 
“I’m not going to play that silly game 
any more. That’s for babies. I’m almost 
ten years old.” 

“Ten years old is still a baby.” 
Mommy was laughing, but not as if it 
were funny. 

Frannie looked at her. “I am grow- 
ing. up. I can understand things. Mom- 
my, how do you get to grow up faster?” 

“Of all the silly things I ever heard!” 


Masy was getting her hat and 
jacket from the closet. She put on her 
hat in front of the mirror, her mouth 
smirking the way it did when she talked 
to a man. Frannie watched her smooth 
out the wrinkle between her eyes and wet 
her lips. Then she put her jacket around 
her shoulders. 

“Now eat your supper like a good 
little girl, and get to bed early. Mrs. 
Phelps will leave her door open so she 
can hear you. Don’t play the radio after 
nine o’clock, and be quiet and don’t dis- 
turb anyone.” 

She was putting on her gloves, 
smoothing them over her hands. 

“No nonsense now, Frannie. You're 
always upset after you’ve spent a Sunday 
there.” 

Frannie watched her pick up her 
purse and look in it, and peer into the 
mirror again. 

“Do you have to go out, Mommy? 
Can’t you stay home tonight?” 

“Don’t be a silly!” Mommy said with 
her polite air. “I’ve got a right to my 
life.” 

She left the door ajar so Mrs. Phelps 
could hear, from down the hall. Frannie 
heard her footsteps going down the stairs, 
light, tapping, eager. > 

Frannie sighed and went over to the 
radio and turned it on. A harmonica 
lilted a tune. 

Frannie straightened up. “Almost 
ten is not a baby!” she announced. 

She went to the closet and dug into 
her coat pocket and found two cinnamon 
drops. She put one into her mouth and 

went back to the radio. ... THE END 


What 


Kinsey 


Will 
Tell 


(Continued from page 37) 
swers, as we can expect them to develop 
in the Kinsey report on women, follow: 


What is woman’s 
sex capacity? 


The amount or frequency of sexual 
gratification varies even more greatly 
among women than among men, so this 
is a very individual thing. Dr. Kinsey 
illustrated this in a recent lecture to a 
professional audience. He pointed out 
that the “normal” frequency of sexual 
outlets for males ranges from once a 
month or less to four times a day aver- 
aged over many years. He represented 
this graphically on a blackboard by a line 
two or three feet long, the dot at the left 
of the line representing the least and the 
dot at the right the greatest frequency. 
The range for women, he said, would 
start at the same point at the left for least 
frequency, but would extend for women 
representing the greatest frequency “to 
here,” and he walked to the other side 
of the stage. 


Do women mature 
earlier than men sexually? 


The sexual development of women 
is slower than that of men, a fact which 
poses some difficulties for our educational 
system, which is geared to handling stu- 
dents by age. In the report on males, it 
was shown that 92 per cent have expe- 
rienced orgasm by the time they are fif- 
teen. Dr. Kinsey has said that only about 
25 per cent of females have done so at 
this age. It is anticipated that his figures 
will show that not until the age of nearly 
thirty can it be said that 90 per cent of 
women have experienced orgasm. 


At what age do women reach 
the peak of sexual activity? 


It was a considerable surprise to 
most readers to learn from the first Kin- 
sey report that males attain their maxi- 
mum sexual drive in their teens and are 
beginning to decline by the time that, in 
our society, we consider them old enough 
to marry. It will be an equal surprise to 
learn that women reach their peak of 
sexual drive several years after the aver- 
age age of marriage. Based on what Dr. 
Kinsey has said, we expect his figures to 
show that this peak is reached at about 
the age of twenty-nine. Unlike that of 
men, it does not decline at once but 
rather remains at an average high level, 
a sort of plateau, for five or six years. 

This peak never is as high as that of 
men, taking the average of both sexes. 
But the frequency of sexual outlet is 
about the same for men and women from 
the age of twenty-five on, as shown in a 
chart authorized by Dr. Kinsey for Dr. 
Robert L. Dickinson’s “Human Sex Anat- 
omy.” This shows that if parallel curves 
are projected for both sexes, that of the 


males rises steeply in the teens and then 
declines gradually until it meets the ris- 
ing curve of the females at about the age 
of thirty-five. From that point, the two 
curves descend together. 

The percentage of women who are 
still active sexually in their fifties, sixties 
and seventies, therefore, should not differ 
appreciably from that of the men. In his 
report on the males, Professor Kinsey 
found that in his sample, the average fre- 
quency of outlet was 0.9 per week for men 
of fifty-one to fifty-five, and 0.3 for those 
of sixty-six to seventy, and the same aver- 
ages can be expected to apply to females. 


Is it true that the more educated 
women have fewer inhibitions? 


Actually, it would appear that almost 
the exact opposite is true, and perhaps 
this will cause some reaction among col- 
lege authorities. Dr. Kinsey noted in his 
first report that the woman with a college 
education is likely to have even more inhi- 
bitions than the college man, and in males 
it was shown that inhibitions increased 
with education. (It should be stressed 
that it is not believed education itself 
made all the difference; rather, variations 
were due to the sum of all the influences 
that go with more or less education.) 
This-does not mean that every inhibition 
appears more frequently among college 
women. There are certain inhibitions, 
such as those that bar nudity or variations 
in sex play, that are more common among 
the relatively unschooled. 


Does sex activity 
increase with education? 


The one sex activity that seems to 
increase with education is “petting” and, 
to a lesser degree, homosexual experi- 
ence. When it comes to actual inter- 
course, the Kinsey figures may be ex- 
pected to show that there is greater 
frequency among the women who had a 
grade-school education or less. 

Furthermore, we can expect general 
confirmation of earlier studies showing 
that one-third of college women who 
marry never attain orgasm. This seems 
true in spite of the fact that in recent 
years college women have been taught 
that it is possible for wives to have sexual 
satisfaction equal to that of their mates. 
As reports by Dr. Dickinson and others 
have shown, their grandmothers never 
thought of such a thing, and so were not 
disappointed. But when the modern col- 
lege graduate fails to achieve satisfaction 
with her marriage partner, she is likely 
to blame either him or herself. In either 
case, her dissatisfaction contributes to the 
increase in divorce, for she is more apt 
than her grandmother would have been 
to seek a change in partner so that she 
may experience the satisfaction of which 
she has heard or read. 


Has female sexual behavior 
changéd with changing customs? 


When someone suggested recently to 
Professor Kinsey that the sex behavior of 
the modern young woman has been al- 
tered by new styles and freedoms, he 
looked doubtful. He said he was not sure 
there had been as much of a change as 
was popularly supposed. He pointed out 
that many women who talk very differ- 
ently about sex than did an older genera- 
tion, really may not be acting so different- 
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ly. There is a distinction between action 
and enjoyment, too. The experience of 
marriage counselors shows that in the 
days of strictest sex taboos few “nice” 
women would have admitted sexual satis- 
faction, while nowadays it is sought for. 
Therefore, women are willing to talk more 
freely to others, while their behavior re- 
mains very much the same as those who 
lived in a day when they could confide 
only in a doctor, if then. 


Are women more frank 
than men about sex? 


The Kinsey interviewers have not 
had much difficulty in inspiring complete 
frankness in both sexes. In the interest 
of a scientific study and because many 
have heard that interviewees derive a 
great emotional benefit from the interview 
in many cases, there is a willingness to 
talk freely. Commenting on this point, 
Dr. Kinsey said: 

“T find that women always think that 
it would be difficult to have men agree to 
be interviewed, and men think that 
women would be difficult to get for inter- 
views.” He grinned. “Another proof of 
the fact that they just don’t understand 
each other.” 

Incidentally, much of the second 


Kinsey report, he says, will be devoted to | 


measuring the differences between men 
and women in their sexual behavior, and 
not just recording statistics about the 
female. 


What is sexually 
stimulating to women? 


It was well known before Kinsey 
that some of the things that arouse men 
sexually have little effect on women. 
Men can be stimulated by reading, by 
pictures, by all sorts of “eye appeal.” 
This is less true of women. For example, 
a study that was financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, as was the work of 
Dr. Kinsey in large part, reveals that out 
of 1,200 women questioned, fewer than 
10 per cent were aroused by books or pic- 
tures. Dr. Kinsey has put it succinctly; 
he says that most males are definitely 
aroused on seeing things associated with 
sex; most females are not so aroused. 

Since one of the arguments for close 
censorship of supposedly obscene writ- 
ings and pictures is that they will have a 
stimulating effect upon the sex impulses 
of women, who must be protected, this 
finding is important. There is a negligi- 
ble sale, among women, he says, for mag- 
azines that feature nude men. 

On the other hand, there are many 
parts of a woman’s body where touch may 
be sexually stimulating, far more than in 
men. . In fact, we should find that the 
Kinsey data on this point shows that there 
is hardly a single area of the skin that is 
not for some woman a source of sexual 
arousal. 


Is homosexuality 
greater among women? 


One of the startling features of the 
Kinsey report on men was that for bache- 
lors of thirty-one to thirty-five, homosex- 
ual contacts accounted for as much as 
22.6 per cent of their total sexual outlet, 
this being all sexual activity carried to 
the point of ejaculation, The Kinsey 
figures on women, it can be anticipated, 
will show an even greater incidence of 
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homosexuality among women. However, 
they probably will not bear out the state- 
ments of such earlier authorities as Have- 
lock Ellis ' that there is twice as much 
homosexuality among women as among 
men. 
Obviously this is a problem of great 
concern to parents and teachers. Not 
only is the amount of homosexuality high, 
but we may expect to find that in women, 
as in men, it increases among adults as 
compared with adolescents. Furthermore, 
the adolescent girl who had only a single 
homosexual contact in her teens is more 
likely to become a practicing homosexual 
as an adult than the girl who had none. 
Whether or not this is because the girl 
who had the: single contact was already 
disposed to it—rather. than just experi- 
menting, as is so often believed—the fact 
presents a problem for the schools. 

A larger proportion of women than 
men revert to homosexuality after achiev- 
ing a satisfactory heterosexual relation- 
ship, we should find. One reason sug- 
gested is that the woman does not need 
to fear a pregnancy in this relationship. 
Also, it has been noted by Ellis and Dick- 
inson that the female lover is generally 
more considerate than the male. 

However, we doubt that there will be 
anythirig in the Kinsey report on women. 
any more than there was in that on men, 
to indicate that a single homosexual ex- 
perience in youth brands the experi- 
menter as a homosexual for life. 


Do women follow 
sex-behavior patterns of men? 


To the extent that they are influenced 
by the cultural level—education, econom- 
ic status and environment generally—this 
probably is true. But there are funda- 
mental differences. 

Dr. Kinsey finds that women prefer 
intercourse while dressed and in the dark 
to a far greater extent than men. He 
links this in part to the fact that they are 
not stimulated by. what they see. Espe- 
cially in families of relatively low income 
and little schooling, nudity is frowned 
upon, far more than among the more 
sophisticated. This is an obvious culture 
pattern, since probably half the human 
race customarily enjoys mixed bathing 
in the nude without any sexual implica- 
tions. 

It also has been reported in the 
works of Dr. Abraham Stone and others 
that many more wives of industrial work- 
ers, for example, report never having been 
nude in the presence of their husbands, 
than wives of business and professional 
men. 
Dr. Kinsey has written that women 
are less interested than men in variety, 
both as to method of sexual outlet and as 
to the partner for it. That is at least one 
reason why the percentage of extramari- 
tal experience among women probably 
will be a good deal lower than it is for 
men, although still high enough to indi- 
cate a very wide gap between principle 
and practice. The complete figures may 
show that some of the extramarital sexual 
activity of married men is due to a re- 
luctance on the part of their wives to 
experiment sexually, which Dr. Kinsey 
already has indicated. 

It is also safe to say that the Kinsey 
report will explode the myth, still held in 
some quarters, that masturbation is pri- 


marily a male method of sexual gratifi- 
cation. 


Is the sex behavior of unmarried 
women like that of bachelors? 


The final Kinsey figures may very 
well show one important difference in 
the sexual behavior of the unmarried 
woman and the bachelor. As has been 


said, Dr. Kinsey thinks there is more dif-' 


ference in talk than in action between the 
woman of today and the woman of previ- 
ous generations. Fear of pregnancy is 
one powerful block to the unmarried 
woman’s indulgence in intercourse. 
Another is the training (informal but 
none the less potent) in the game of “pet- 
ting” for those in higher education 
brackets. In “petting,” the game for the 
girl is to resist actual intercourse, since 
if she does not she has lost points in the 
“game.” This influences her attitude 
toward other sexual activities, too. Of 
course, this habit also has its effect when 
she gets married. Then,-by our standards, 
she is supposed to reverse immediately 
her entire attitude toward the sex act and 
yield readily to her husband. The files of 
marriage counselors are full of the cases 
of frustrated women who say that the 
marriage ceremony did not change their 
attitude; they could not get over trying to 
resist intercourse. 


What is the attitude of women 
toward children’s sex activities? 


Dr. Kinsey has said that mothers of 
small children are much less disturbed 
by sex awareness and sex practices on the 
part of their offspring, and take it more 
reasonably than do the fathers or older 
relatives or unmarried friends. He sug- 
gests that this is because the mothers are 
with their young children so much more 
than anyone else that the whole process 
seems natural to them, as it does to the 
children, too, and therefore less frighten- 
ing. 

The mother, more than the father, 
sees the little signs that show an awaken- 
ing to sex, so she is not so much surprised 
or shocked by an overt manifestation. 


What are the normal 
childish sex activities? 


The Kinsey findings show that the in- 
dividual reaction of the child hardly fits 
into any rigid “normal” pattern. The 
one thing he has found common to all is 
that sex activity in small children is 
prompted by curiosity, not eroticism. He 
has not been prepared to say whether 
this is because of the taboos on sex which 
arouse that curiosity. 

Such psychiatrists as Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar, however, have pointed out that 
a child is praised for his inquiring mind 
as long as it sticks to such things as the 
number of fingers or the feel of the bumps 
on the back of his head. But as soon as 
this same innocent curiosity extends to 
penis or vagina, the elders are likely to 
be shocked. 


Is there a difference in the 
sex activity of boys and girls? 


In his first report, Dr. Kinsey wrote 
that some sort of sex play “is not im- 
probable” for virtually all boys before 
adolescence. With the same reservation, 
he found that about one out of five girls 
indulged in such sex play. For both 
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sexes this includes mutual display of the 
genital organs, touching the organs, and 
for perhaps half of those who engage in 
it, attempts at genital union. 


Are there variations due 
to race, build, color, etc.? 


We can anticipate that Professor 
Kinsey will report that among the races 
he has studied, the variations are those of 
the varying cultural level. That is, for 
example, Negroes who are college grad- 
uates have the same sexual pattern as 
white college graduates; illiterate Negroes 
have the same sexual pattern as illiterate 
whites. 7 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
same will hold true of other factors— 
that redheads, for example, will vary in 
sexual activity in accordance with their 
environment and not with the color of 
their hair. 

Further confirmation of this is found 
in reports of a study of sexual behavior in 
Finland, which gives results surprisingly 
similar to those of the Kinsey investiga- 
tors on cultural differences in sex behav- 
ior. 

This would indicate that college men 
in Finland are much more like college 
men in America than they are like Finns 


_ with only a few years of schooling. Prob- 


ably, in spite :1ه‎ legends, this would be 
true of other peoples, too. 


How valid are 
the Kinsey findings? 


If anything the report on women 
should be more accurate than the one 
on men because it represents a larger 
sample. The book on males was based 
on 5,300 interviews, in number alone 
about half as many again as a nationwide 
election poll. The number of women in- 
terviewed will be perhaps twice as great. 
Also, the report on women represents an 
elaboration of the careful interviewing 
techniques which impressed the observ- 
ers of his earlier work. 

Furthermore, there are some definite 
checks which were not available before. 
In the course of their interviewing, Dr. 
Kinsey and his associates have taken 
down the experience of many hundreds 
of husbands or wives of those previously 
interviewed. The stories they tell coin- 
cide with surprising exactitude, although 
told: under circumstances which rule out 
possibilities of collusion. 

One of the doubts as to the reliability 
of the Kinsey findings was a suspicion 
that individuals through feelings of guilt 
or shame or fear would exaggerate some 
things, suppress others. The check of 
wives upon husbands and vice versa 
proves that, as other observers had held, 
the Kinsey interviewing technique pre- 
vents this. 

It is surprising to find that there still 
are scientists who believe that if a scien- 
tific study is expressed in terms that or- 
dinary people can understand, it isn’t 
science. The chief criticism of the Kin- 
sey project has come from those who 
think that it is dangerous for people to 
know the truth, or that people cannot 
grasp the truth. Yet it is Dr. Kinsey’s 
achievement that he has contributed 
greatly to the knowledge of average citi- 
zens. Many scientists have recognized 
this; in the 100 years of its existence, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
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ment of Science has devoted a whole ses- 
sion to only one book—Kinsey’s. 


While the answers to these questions 
—and the many more that the Kinsey data 
will provide—are highly interesting and 
important to the scientist, they are even 
more useful to the ordinary man and 
woman, especially the parents of young 
and adolescent children. For the sober 
facts of what human sexual behavior real- 
ly is—not what we think it ought to be 
or would like it to be—furnish a basis 
for the intelligent handling of vital prob- 
lems in our own lives and in the lives 
of our children as well. 


k is natural that we in this country 
should have a great curiosity, perhaps 
an excess of curiosity, about sex. The 
subject has been taboo for so long in our 
culture that ignorance has been inevit- 
able. Ignorance is bound to increase 
shame and guilt and fear, all obstacles 
to the intelligent handling of sex. The 
only way to remedy this situation is by 
spreading the facts soberly and objec- 
tively before the people. 

This is the greatest value of Profes- 
sor Kinsey’s work. It gives facts upon 
which to found opinions as to our future 
course. Even more important, it enables 
us to talk about a subject which many of 
us were ashamed to discuss. 

One of the greatest destroyers of mar- 
ridge has been the inability of a couple, 
even in the intimacy of matrimony, to tell 
each other what they really feel about 
sex. The very facts of the Kinsey report 
and the widespread interest in it have 
created communication between husband 
and wife. This was true of the book on 
men. It will be even more true of the 
book on women, which will deal with the 
area of sexual experience which has been 
most taboo of all. 

Of course Dr. Kinsey is not going to 
solve all sexual problems. Qne of the 
most common criticisms of his subject 
has been: “This is all very well as far 
as it goes, but why didn’t Kinsey take 
up...” and then the critic names his 
own pet subject. It may be the emo- 
tional basis of sex. It may be the differ- 
ence in sexual behavior between, say, 
Communists and Democrats. In fact, 
many of these questions may be answered 
by the time Dr. Kinsey has completed 
his full project of 100,000 interviews— 
he has done probably less than one-fifth 
this number as yet. 

Meanwhile, it has been a great serv- 
ice that he shares with the world the re- 
sults of his studies as he makes them. 
It gives us an opportunity to profit both 
from the data he provides and the new 
freedom of speech his work encourages. 

It is obvious—even the few facts pre- 
sented in this article show—that sexual 
behavior is governed largely by the cul- 
tural pattern of the individual. The 
variations as between individuals and 
groups show us the tremendous gulf be- 
tween practice and what we have said we 
believe should be practice. This is a chal- 
lenge for parents and teachers especially. 
It is for them to use the Kinsey findings. 
especially when they have read his full 
report, asa tool to make the sex life of 
future generations healthier than that of 
the past. . THE EnD 
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(Continued from page 35) 

“Who'd forget her?” said Randolph 
Blunt. “Anyhow, Casslin wanted her. 
He knows her pretty well, you know, and 
he asked for her. He thought she was 
just the type. Just what we wanted for 
the part.” 

Jack was thinking that Ellen’s voice 
did sound slinky, and even without 
make-up or back-drop she looked sleek 
and seductive there on-stage. And Cass- 
lin must think of her so, since he had sug- 
gested her for the rôle. 

Jack watched Peter Casslin. He 
was a big, alert man with a caress in his 
voice. As they played the scene, picking 
up their cues fast, his hand lingered on 
Ellen’s shoulder, stroked her hair, and 
then she was in his arms and he kissed 
her forehead and her throat and the 
climax was a long, possessive kiss. 

Jack wet his dry lips and Randolph 
Blunt said, “At this point the telephone 
rings. A shame to break it up, isn’t it?” 
He grinned at Jack. 

Jack was not the only hushand of an 
actress; there were other men who 
watched their wives play love scenes, but 
Jack wondered if they felt as he did, if 
they watched their wives play a scene so 
sultry as this one. Casslin and Ellen 
had broken and moved away from each 
other on-stage, but Jack could not forget 
the caressing, insistent hands and how 
Ellen had responded to them, even though 
she had only been acting a part. 


ie had a radio program that after- 
noon, but before he left the theater he 
had a chance to say to Ellen, somewhat 
difidently, “Honey, you were superb. 
And you surprised me. I guess you qual- 
ify as an expensive blonde, all right.” 

“Its a joy to play with Casslin,” she 
said. “He’s so good, he keeps you on 
your toes.” 

Jack said, “You didn’t tell me how 
you got this part. You didn’t tell me 
Casslin asked for you.” 

“Did he?” Her eyes opened wide. 
“I didn’t know that. Gee, that’s nice. 
That’s quite a compliment, coming from 
Casslin.” 

“That’s one way of looking at it,” 
Jack murmured. 

“What do you mean by that? My 
point was that Casslin is terribly fussy 
about the women he plays with. What 
was your point, Jack?” She inspected 
his face, and smiled, and gave him a 
teasing push with the palm of her hand. 
“T believe you’re jealous.” 

“Why should I be jealous?” 

She was still-smiling. “I guess that 
is quite a scene for a husband to watch. 
But, honey, were theater people, after 
all.” 

“T know,” he said. “I was just 
thinking, a kiss at home might seem a 


little bit stale after that kind of stuff.” 

She laughed, patted his shoulder 
lightly, and said, “You’d better not watch 
rehearsals, darling, if they’re going to 
make you act like a jealous husband. 
Don’t become a stock character on me.” 

Later, as he walked to the broadcast- 
ing studio, Jack thought that she hadn’t 
said that kisses weren’t stale at home. 
She hadn’t given him much reassurance, 
and he did need some kind of reassur- 
ance. It was a good deal to stomach, a 
scene like that, just after learning that 
Casslin, with whom she had appeared on 
the road, in daily propinquity, for weeks, 
had particularly asked for Ellen to act 


this rôle of a seductive, sophisticated 
blonde. 

These, Jack thought, were morbid 
thoughts. Ellen was right. He was be- 


having like the stock character of a jeal- 
ous husband. He determined to make an 
earnest effort to control his imaginings, 
and he made up his mind that he would 
attend no more rehearsals. This jealousy 
was a morbid thing he must control. 


H; did stay away, and Ellen com- 
mented one morning, toward the end of 
rehearsals, “You’re not showing much 
interest in this thing, Jack. You never 
come around.” 

“Tve been up to my ears in soap- 
suds,” he said. 

“We open in New Haven in three 
days, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” 
stop in tomorrow.” 

It was a matter to be decided; he had 
to pace the sidewalk, slapping a rolled-up 
newspaper against his palm. He had to 
inhale deeply, pushing out his chest wall, 
and he had to murmur, “Now don’t be a 
damned fool,” before at last he took the 
final steps that led him into the theater. 

In the lobby he met Randolph Blunt, 
his glasses shining in reflections from the 
marble, his round, plump face serenely 
expressionless. But the customary gleam 
was in his eyes as he said, “Haven’t seen 
you around, Jack. I thought you’d be 
checking up on the little woman.” 

“Checking up?” Jack said. 

“Why, sure. It’s her first big part.” 

“PIL be at the opening in New 
Haven,” Jack said. “And I thought I 
might take a look at rehearsals today.” 

“Not today,” Blunt said. “I gave 
the kids the day off. Nothing on until 
dress rehearsal in New Haven tomorrow 
night.” 

Jack returned to the hotel, expecting 
to find Ellen, but she was not in their 
room, and had left no message. He 
waited there, studying a script, and when 
she called late in the afternoon he de- 
manded, “Where have you been? I’ve 
been waiting to hear from you.” 

“Waiting? Why? Don’t you know 
Pm a busy, busy girl?” 

“There weren’t any rehearsals to- 
day,” he said. 

“That’s right. 
know?” 

“So I waited to hear from you,” he 
said. 

“Darling, I have a million things to 
do. I’ve been getting my hair done. I’m 
terribly busy. I called to see if we 
couldn’t have dinner together, then I’ve 
got to rush off and shop. Okay?” 


he said. “Maybe 11 


But how did you 


It was a breathless, hurried dinner. 
The stores were open until nine and she 
had to eat as quickly as possible, she 
said, to get her shopping done before 
closing. 

“Honey, bear with me, will you?” 
she pleaded. “Until after the opening, I 
just won’t be human.” 

“If you want to get in touch with 
me later,” he said: “Tl be at the hotel 
bar.” 

He was in the bar well before nine 
o’clock, and ordered a Scotch. He was 
still in the bar at ten, and he was drink- 
ing double Scotches by then. At eleven 
o’clock Ellen had not come and he still 
had not heard from her. His forehead 
was wet with sweat by then and the glass 
felt like ice in his hand. All the imagin- 
ings he had shut away had returned, and 
he sat staring into the back-bar mirror 
and thinking of those large, questing 
hands of Peter Casslin’s, thinking of 
those weeks on the road together. 

At midnight he had begun to worry 
and was thinking about calling hospitals. 
He went up to their room, to sit by the 
telephone, and when he turned on the 
light he stood quite still, staring at Ellen’s 
bed. Anger and relief were explosive in 
his emotions. 

Ellen turned her head on the pillow 
and murmured, “Where have you been, 
Jack?” 

“Me?” he said. “Where’ve I been? 
Where have you been?” 

“Right here,” she said. “Since half- 
past nine. You said you’d meet me at 
the hotel.” 

“At the bar, I said. At the hotel 
bar.” 

She sat up in bed. 
down there all this time? Oh, you poor 
baby. I’m sorry, Jack. I never thought 
of calling you there. I'll give you a great 
big kiss,” she said, with a tender smile. 
“You want a great big kiss?” 

The kiss was soft and sleepy, and she 
patted his shoulder and murmured, “I’m 
sorry, Jack. I just can’t think straight 
these days. What I need is sleep. After 
the opening I’m going to sleep every day 
straight through.” She sighed. “Except 
matinees,” 

“Okay,” he said. “Get some sleep.” 

He went to his own bed, dropped 
down on it, and lay staring at the ceiling. 
He lay measuring the degree of her con- 
triteness. Was she contrite because of 
the misunderstanding or was there a 
secret reason? He shut his eyes hard, 
and that night he went to sleep fully 
clothed, with the lights still burning. 


“You’ve been 


‘The next morning, flowers came for 
Ellen. Jack heard the bellboy’s knock 
and opened the door. Ellen was still 
asleep, and he put the box on the bureau 
and stood looking at it. He told himself 
it would be nice to have the flowers ar- 
ranged for her, so that she would see 
them as soon as she awakened. Yes, he 
thought, he’d open the box, and he did so 
with revealing haste. The flowers were 
long-stemmed roses, and there was a 
small florist’s. envelope. He did not 
hesitate now. He opened the envelope 
and read the writing on the card: Until 
New Haven. No name was signed. 

Ellen’s sleepy voice said, “What have 
you got there?” 
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He said, “Flowers,” and handed her 
the card. She read the note, yawned, 
and said, “That’s nice of him, whoever 
he is.” 

Jack said, “Well, it’s Casslin, isn’t 
ites 

“Tt could be.” 

“What’s the idea, sending you flow- 
ers?” Jack demanded. “What’s he talk- 
ing about—‘Until New Haven’?” 

“We open in New Haven,” she said. 
“Hadn’t you heard? And, hey—what’s 
the idea opening my flowers and reading 
my notes?” 

“T was going to arrange them in a 
vase,” he said, incomprehensibly on the 
defensive. “So I opened the box.” 

“It’s all right, dear,” she said, and 
stretched her arms. “I guess I’d better 
get up. I have some packing to do.” 


H e sat down heavily on the edge of 
his bed, aware of the dull throbbing of 
his hangover and the slovenly discomfort 
from the clothes he had slept in. He 
watched Ellen take two suitcases from 
the closet and asked harshly, “What time 
are you leaving?” 

“At noon.” 

He thought a moment, grunted, and 
said, “Behave yourself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean don’t let it get to be a 
habit.” 

She was at the mirror, brushing her 
hair. She turned and looked at him. 
“Jack, what are you talking about?” 

“I'm talking about his sending you 
flowers,” he said. “I’m talking about that 
‘Until New Haven’ crack. I’m talking 
about the way he can’t keep his hands 
off you in that scene. I just said don’t let 
it get to be a habit.” 

“Oh, be yourself,” Ellen said. 

“Unless it already is a habit,” he 
said. “Unless it’s always been a habit, 
ever since you were on the road together.” 

Ellen turned, and looked at him as 
if he were a small boy caught writing 
words on the sidewalk, and then the hair- 
brush came hurtling at him across the 
room. He dodged, and the brush struck 
the wall with a loud, flat sound. He said, 
“Hey—that might have hit me.” 

“T wish it had!” she cried. He had 
never seen her before in anger. Her face 
was pink and her eyes were bright with 


a shine that looked like hatred. “Get 
out of here,” she said. 
“I'm getting out,” he said. “You 


bet I’m getting out. 

“Good-by.” 

Then he was in the corridor, his hat 
jammed down on his head. It had hap- 
pened lightning-fast, and afterward he 
thought that they had played it like a 
scene from a play. It had seemed only 
half-serious, and there had been emo- 
tional posturings to suit the scene. They 
were typical quarreling lovers, but un- 
fortunately they were also actors, and 
they had played the scene with a consum- 
ing emotionalism because perhaps after 
all it was true; perhaps the curtain was 
coming down for keeps. There had been 
a finality about it, and the slamming of 
the door behind him was like the ringing 
down of a curtain; it was the end of 
make-believe. 

These thoughts came long after 
Jack’s temper had worn off. They came 


Good-by.” 


as he sat in a railway coach on the way 
to New Haven and watched the winter 
darkness settle on Connecticut. They 
came long after he had reminded himself 
of a simple axiom of felicitous relations 
between the sexes—never let a woman go 


away mad, particularly not in the com- ` 


pany of the cause of the quarrel. A 
woman, he thought, required very little 
to justify her conduct; it was her great 
advantage over a man. A little pinch of 
anger in.a woman’s emotions could carry 
all before it, like garlic in a salad dress- 
ing. It was a thing some men knew by 
instinct and others learned too late, in 
the divorce courts. 

Jack thought that they must talk the 
situation over calmly, with no posturings 
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and no temper, positively no temper, and 
he knew it could be the last chance: 
When he asked for Ellen at the hotel in 
New Haven he had prepared a tentative 
apology, for use if he was met halfway, 
and it was a let-down when her room 
telephone did not answer. He tried the 
theater. Backstage he found Randolph 
Blunt, with his hat and coat on, inspect- 
ing a set. Blunt waved a hand and said, 
“Come over here, Jack. Tell me what 
you think of this set.” 

Jack moved toward him, saying. “I’m 
looking for Ellen, Mr. Blunt. Have you 
seen her?” 

“We start early tonight, Jack. She’s 
probably having dinner at that place 
across the street.” Blunt glanced at his 
watch. “Matter of fact, I ought to get 
a bite myself. PI walk over with you.” 

Blunt led the way, and when he 
pushed ahead of Jack through the crowd 
at the bar his expansive back shut Ellen 


from Jack’s sight until they nearly col- 
lided in the narrow space between the 
bar and the first of the tables. She was 
on her way out, with Peter Casslin. 

Jack caught her wrist and said, 
“Ellen, I want to talk to you.” 

Her eyes met his and her face seemed 
pale and angry. “What is it now, Jack? 
Tm in a hurry.” 

“Give me a minute,” he said. “Hon- 
ey, let’s straighten this out.” 

Peter Casslin had moved on a few 
steps and waited near the door; Ran- 
dolph Blunt was watching imperturbably. 

Ellen’s voice dropped low. “Of 
course I want to straighten it out, too, 
Jack, but there’s nothing we can do unless 
you control this insane jealousy of yours. 
I'm pretty angry with you, Jack.” 

“T know,” he said. “I’m sorry.” 

“See me after the dress rehearsal,” 
she said, and pulled her wrist free, but 
gently. “TIl wait backstage for you.” 

Then she was gone, and Casslin 
took her arm at the door. Randolph 
Blunt said heartily, “Come on, Jack. Let’s 
eat.” 

Blunt covered a good share of the 
leather cushion on his side of the booth 
when he sat down. After they had or- 
dered cocktails he leaned back and looked 
down his nose at Jack, his eyes twinkling. 
“Wife trouble?” he asked. 

Jack said, “Oh, we had a little spat.” 

Blunt waited until the waiter had 
brought the drinks; then he said softly, 
“Maybe 1 didn’t do you any favor when I 
cast Ellen opposite Peter Casslin in the 
play.” 

Jack produced a pale grin. “I don’t 
see how I can blame it on you,” he said, 
and gulped his cocktail. “The trouble is 
I’m a pretty jealous guy.” 

“T noticed that,” Blunt said. “In the 
last show, before you two got married.” 

Jack had not known it showed, and 
it occurred to him that Randolph Blunt 
was a pretty observant man; not much 
got past him. He had not intended to 
discuss it with Blunt, or with anyone but 
Ellen, yet Blunt’s manner was so friendly, 
with an undertone of sympathy, that he 
found himself admitting that there had 
been a scene with Ellen about Casslin. 
Trying to look at it objectively, he said, 
“1 guess I was all wrong from the start.” 

“I don’t know,” Blunt said softly. 
“It’s a problem, with a guy like Casslin. 
You’re working in radio, aren’t you? 
You can’t follow the show.” He pursed 
his lips. “A week here,” he said. “Then 
two weeks in Boston. You ought to get 
up once in a while, Jack, when you can 
make it.” His smile was solicitous. “Just 
for insurance.” 


i thought that over while Blunt 
ate a sandwich in silence, gazing con- 
templatively over Jack’s head. Jack or- 
dered another cocktail and said, when the 
glass was in his hand, “I can’t get away. 
I've got to stay in New York and make 
a living.” 

Blunt said thoughtfully, “Jack, you 
know that scene, in the hotel room, when 
the telephone rings? I’ve been thinking 
about that scene. I never like to use a 
telephone on-stage.” He wiped his thick 
lips carefully with his napkin. “Jack, I 
don’t want you to think I’ve got a heart as 
big as Minnie the Moocher’s, because it’s 


not so. It’s business with me. But I’ve 
got a hit here. I’m sure of it. What do 
you say I make a place for you in the 
show?” 

“But how?” Jack said. 
tomorrow night.” 

“It would just be a walk-on,” Ran- 
dolph Blunt said. “A couple of lines, to 
get rid of that prop telephone. It will 
keep you with the show, Jack, and after 
we open in New York you can step out, if 
you want, and go back to radio.” 

Jack was already thinking of how 
he could cancel out his radio commit- 
ments for a couple of weeks. Blunt went 
on, “You’d be a bellhop. Instead of the 
telephone, you walk in with a message. 
We could get you a costume tomorrow, 
Jack, and you could go on tonight as you 
are. What do you say? Want to do it?” 

“Yes,” Jack said. “Yes, I want to 
do it.” 

Blunt looked at his watch. “Td better 
get back to the theater. Eat something, 
Jack, and come on over.” 


“You open 


ba alone, Jack became excited 
about it. It was a solution. Day by day 
he could work this out with Ellen. He 
would be a part of the show, not left out 
of it. He would have good reason for at- 
tending every performance and he would 
be with Ellen almost every moment off- 
stage. Yes, he thought, it solved every- 
thing, and he felt very grateful to Ran- 
dolph Blunt. 

Blunt had left a message at the 
stage door for him to wait in the wings, 
and when he moved into the theater Jack 
saw Peter Casslin in the wings, waiting 
for his cue. Casslin motioned to Jack and 
whispered as he approached, “You’re 
Alderby, aren’t you?” 3 

Jack nodded stiffly, and Casslin said, 
“Well, listen, I don’t want to butt in, but 
fix things up with Ellen, will you?” 

Jack’s hands clenched to fists, and 
if they had not been in the theater when 
the curtain was up he might not have 
controlled himself. He said, “Is that any 
of your damned business?” 

“No, it’s not,” Casslin said. “But 
how she plays a scene with me is my 
business, and it’s not helping her acting, 
you know.” 

He seemed remote, preoccupied, and 
clearly he was concerned only with the 
play. Now he gave his head a shake and 
said, “Maybe I shouldn’t have spoken, but 
Ellen’s a great girl, and she can act. 
She’ll get good notices, Alderby, and be- 
tween you and me, I thought at first she 
was miscast for the part. I didn’t think 
she had it in her.” 

The tone was matter-of-fact, and the 
words disassociated Casslin from the root 
of the problem; he even seemed unaware 
of what it was about. But a phrase he 
had used brought Jack up short. He said, 
“You thought she was miscast? I under- 
stood you asked for her in the part.” 

“No, she was Randy’s idea, and he 
was right. The old boy is pretty sharp 
about casting.” 

A voice was saying, “Your cue, Mr. 
Casslin,” and on a rising note, “Mr. Cass- 
lin.” He said, “Forgive me if I spoke out 
of turn,” and moved on-stage. 

Blunt had said that Casslin had 
asked for Ellen; had Casslin entered the 
casual denial to allay a husband’s suspi- 
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cions? Jack reminded himself that Cass- 
lin was an actor, a very good actor, and 
he was sure what Casslin said had been 
planned in advance. 

Casslin’s deep voice was speaking 
now on-stage; it was the scene in the 
hotel room. 

The big, thick hand of Randolph 
Blunt came down on Jack’s shoulder. 
“Okay, Jack,” he said. “Your line is, 
‘Excuse me, sir. The manager said to 
tell you there’s a lady on her way up.’ 
It’s his wife, you see. You enter over 
here, Jack. Got it?” 

Jack repeated the line in a mumble. 
Blunt’s hand was heavy on his shoulder, 
and Blunt was giving further directions, 
but Jack was listening to the voices on- 
stage, the deep caress of Casslin’s voice 
and now Ellen’s warm responses. Then 
there was silence. 

“There’s your cue, Jack,” Blunt said. 
“Go on—surprise the lovers.” 

Jack stared at Randolph Blunt. 
Light struck reflections from his glasses, 
concealing his eyes. His thick lips were 
parted. He gripped Jack’s shoulder hard 
and said, “You’re on.” 

Jack moved on-stage, and saw Ellen 
there, still in Casslin’s arms, but break- 
ing away from the long kiss, and he felt a 
shock like a blow in the stomach. She 
was staring at him in amazement, and 
there was silence. He heard Blunt’s 
prompting whisper, “Excuse me, sir... .” 

Jack knew the line, but he could not 
speak it. He had no voice, no air in 
his lungs. He swung about and moved 
off-stage, brushing past Randolph Blunt, 
and then he was outside in the alley, feel- 
ing cold air on his face. 

It had been a bad mistake. He saw 
it now. He could not walk on-stage night 
after night, interrupting that fervent kiss, 
feeding his jealousy. He couldn’t do it; 
he’d explode. Blunt should have known 
that. By God, he thought, Blunt did know 
it. Surprise the lovers, Blunt had said, 
and he hadn’t meant the lovers in the 
play. It had been intentional, malicious. 
What did Blunt have against him, Jack 
thought angrily. What had he ever done 
to Randolph Blunt? 


H. heard a creaking door and 
turned. Ellen stood a moment at the stage 
entrance, then moved quickly toward him. 
“Jack, he didn’t tell me it would be you,” 
she said. “I knew he’d changed the scene, 
but he didn’t tell me it would be you. I 
didn’t know what to think when I saw 
you standing there.” 

“Ellen,” Jack said, “what was be- 
tween you and Randolph Blunt?” 

“What?” 

“What was between you two?” 

“Darling, get hold of yourself. First 
it was Casslin, now it’s Randy Blunt. 
Jack, what’s wrong with you?” 

“You didn’t answer my question. 
Was it Blunt?” 

Her chin came up; in her pallor in 
the cold she was like an ice maiden. “If 
you want to believe it was Blunt, Jack, 
all right. Believe what you like.” 

“I’m just trying to figure this out,” 
he said. 

“There’s nothing to figure out, Jack. 
It’s all in your mind.” 

His shoulders came limply to rest 
against the brick wall of the alley. 
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“What’s in my mind Blunt put there,” he 


said. “He kept putting things in my 
head. I was: wondering what he had 
against me.” He looked at her. “And 


he knew I couldn’t take it, walking in on 
you and Casslin night after night. He 
knew I’d blow up eventually, and he was 
going to sit by and enjoy it. He’d have 
had some kind of evidence for me, fresh 
evidence, if it didn’t work out. Like 
those flowers. That’s it,” he said. “Blunt 
sent those flowers.” 


< 
On, stop it,” Ellen said. “What 
difference does it make who’ sent the 
flowers? Anyhow, Randy always sends 
flowers to the women in the cast before 
an opening.” 

“Yes?” Jack said. “With a note say- 
ing, ‘Until New Haven,’ oh each bouquet? 
Without even signing his name?” He 
straightened abruptly, pushing himself 
away from the wall. “Ellen, it was a 
pretty subtle plot to break us up. Don’t 
you see that? Casslin could deny he 
sent the flowers, but would I believe him? 
Blunt could admit he sent them, but 
would I believe he wasn’t covering up for 
you and Casslin? He knows how to work 
on a jealous guy, because he’s a jealous 
guy himself. The fact is, Ellen, it’s not 
me who’s jealous. It’s Randolph Blunt.” 

“Well,” she murmured, “yes, I sup- 
pose Randy is capable of it. But, dar- 
ling,” she said, and put her hand on his 
arm, “let’s get one thing straight. It’s 
because I turned him down, not because 
there was anything between us. Please 
believe me, Jack.” 

There was warm color again in her 
cheeks, and her eyes appealed to him. 
“Honest, Jack, I'm just—that thing you 
called me. I’m not a slinky-type blonde. 
I’m just a physical-culture girl. I always 
was.” 


Then she was in his arms, and his 
jealousy was forgotten. He kissed her as 
he had that first time, just outside that 
other stage door in that other Randolph 
Blunt production. Still in his arms, she 
whispered, “But, Jack, you mustn’t take 
everything so seriously. Maybe Randy 
has behaved badly, but you have to make 
allowances for creative people like Randy. 
Darling, he’s just spoiled. Just spoiled 
and capricious and very, very human. He 
was making quite a play for me when you 
came along—calling me up all the time 
and deluging me with flowers, and when 
I told him it was no go, he was furious. 
He tried to get back at me, Jack, but just 
like a spoiled boy. Don’t you see?” 

What Jack saw was something else. 
What he saw was that Ellen was invent- 


ing a character for Blunt, as everyone did. 
What else could she do, if she was to be 
a star in a Blunt production ? 

A low voice reached them. “I don’t 
like to interrupt this tender scene,” it 
said. “But hadn’t we better get on with 


‘the play?” 


Randolph Blunt stood at the stage 
door, his bulky shoulders against the 
jamb. His face was expressionless, but in 
his eyes was that gleam some said was a 
twinkle. It was this twinkle, they said, 
which betrayed that, deep down, Ran- 
dolph Blunt was a sentimental, even a 
warm-hearted man. Take the case of 
Jack and Ellen Alderby, they would say. 
Didn’t he make a place in the show for 
Alderby just so those kids could be to- 
gether? ... THE END 


(Continued from page 27) 

Martin had cigarettes. He lighted 
them. They smoked in silence for a 
time, Martin studying the water and the 
yachts and the fishing boats, concen- 
trating upon these. Out of the corner of 
his eye he was conscious of the girl. The 
girl said, “You don’t look as if you had 
two heads. Maybe you keep one hidden.” 

“I beg your pardon?” He looked 
full at her now. 

“The last one Aunt Grace lured down 
here was a yogi or a swami or something. 


“Their mother said they could stay and play with me all day. 
They give her a headache.” 


Wore a sort of diaper arrangement and 
ate nuts. Meditated all through lunch. 
What’s your pitch?” 

“I don’t have a pitch,” Martin said. 
“Why should 1?” 

The girl smiled. “They all do. 
Every one of them. They want money 
for a new waterfall in darkest somewhere, 
or the ancestral lamasery needs a new 
roof, or there ought to be a mission to 
teach the natives canasta. I’ve heard 
them all.” 

“Now see here—” Martin began. 

She got to her feet, all in one long 
wiggly sort of motion. She adjusted 
what there was of the swimming suit. 
She looked down at Martin. “Never 
mind,” she said. “Don’t waste the spiel 
on'me. Pll hear it at lunch.” She was 
gone. 


ness were fourteen people at 
lunch, Martin watched them arrive, and 
they kept on arriving. Martin cornered 
George in the hall. “What kind of a deal 
is this?” he said. “What have you—” 

“Relax,” George said. “Good food, 
good company, a rest, like I told you.” 
He smiled at Mrs. Mallory, who moved 
past under full sail, headed for the 
dining-room. “Are we ready?” he said. 
He seized Martin by the arm. 

Martin sat at Mrs. Mallory’s right 
hand, George at her left. Martin stared 
at his soup. Mrs. Mallory said, “Do you 
find it dull here after the jungle, Mr. 
Stewart?” 

Martin made an inarticulate sound, 
part strangle, part gurgle. He got the 
mouthful of soup swallowed. He looked 
at George. George’s face was bland. 

“You mumble, Mr. Stewart,” Mrs. 
Mallory said. “Speak up. I couldn’t 
understand a word.” She looked down 
the table. “Could you hear him, Tracy?” 

Tracy, Martin thought; that was her 
name. The turquoise eyes were turned 
upon him. “Not a word,” she said. 

“There,” said Mrs. Mallory. “Eat 
your soup, Mr. Stewart.” She watched 
him for a moment. “Doctor Sinclair tells 
me you have had many thrilling adven- 
tures.” 

“A hero,” Tracy said. 

“Tell us, Martin,” said George. 

It was, of course, a trap, he thought; 
and he should have seen it. It was what 
came of trusting someone, anyone, and, 
most particularly, George Sinclair. He 
was conscious of the silence of the table, 


conscious of Mrs. Mallory, conscious of 
the girl, Tracy, who was watching him. 
He glared at his soup and tried to hold 
down his temper. 

“The cat has his tongue,” said Tracy. 
“That must be what it is.” 

George Sinclair sprang 
breach. “I remember once in “Africa— 
he began. The tale lasted well into the 
main course. 

Martin cornered George Sinclair 
after luncheon. Martin was breathing 
hard. “If you think—” he began. 

“I knew you wouldn’t mind, old man. 
It only needs a little push, just to get the 
old girl in the mood.” He paused. “Tell 
her about the snakes and the poison ar- 
rows and maybe a shrunken head or a 
zombie or two, like in your books.” He 
spread his hands, palms up. “After all, 
I’m only trying to shake her down for 
twenty thousand. Just a small expedi- 
tion.” 

“Why, damn you,” Martin said, “Td 
have given you the money. All you had 
to do was ask.” 1 

“You don’t get it,” George said. “I 
want her to get into the habit of sup- 
porting the museum. After all, she’s got 
all the money in the world.” He paused 
there. “Except what you have. You use 
yours. Hers just sits and breeds, and we 
can use some of it. Our collection of 
Africana—” 

It was then that Tracy found them. 
The turquoise eyes were more than faintly 
contemptuous. “As a hero,” she said, 
“you’re a bust. The swami did better.” 

“Did he?” said Martin. “Did he, 
indeed?” 

“You might at least put on a show. 
That’s what you’re here for, isn’t it? Rub 
two guests together and make fire, or 
something. I’m sorry I’m going to miss 
ats” 


into the 


” 


“You are?” Martin said. 
` “We have just ordinary garden- 
variety heroes around here,” Tracy said. 
“They come in and donate blood. For 
free, and without publicity.” And then 
she let the contempt come out. “Go on 
in; your public’s waiting.” She walked 
away. 

“George said, “Well?” 

“Man-eating orchids,” Martin said; 
“shrunken heads. Let’s go.” 


À 1 was two hours before he left the 

house, talked, out, leaving behind him the 
shining light’ of adventure gleaming in 
many tired old eyes. George Sinclair, 
beaming, closed in for the kill. Martin 
walked quickly in the cool air, his anger 
unabated. 

He found the blood-donor station. 
Tracy was at a desk, and she looked up 
smiling when he came in, and then the 
smile disappeared. “Wrong place,” she 
said. “No audience here.” 

“T have blood, too,” Martin said. 
“T can spare a little.” ; 

She got up from her chair. She 
looked out at the sidewalk. “No camera- 
men,” she said. And then she turned to 
Him again. “Were not proud.” There 
was a change in her eyes, scarcely per- 
ceptible, but it was there. “Come on— 
we'll fade your bet.” She crossed the 
room, opened a door. “More grist for 
your mill, Miss Larsen,” she said. “Real 
hero blood.” She watched Martin walk 
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through, and she frowned a little in 
small perplexity. 

He was not gone long. He came 
back out, carrying his coat, one sleeve 
rolled up and the arm bent. 

“Coffee?” Tracy said. 
1:11 get it for you.” 

Martin was smiling a little, watching 
her; the smile looked hollow, false, like 
something painted upon his face. He 
shook his head, trying to clear it, seeing 
many turquoise eyes staring at him. 
“You—” he said, and then he went down, 
all in one piece, like a tree falling. His 
heels came up a little when he hit the 
floor, but that was all. 


“Sit down. 


ie was after dinner that night. 
Martin sat alone on the Mallory porch, 
smoking a cigarette, looking into the 
darkness. Before him, the bay was 
spread, black and silent; a solitary red 
light moved up the channel, the sound 
of an engine was faint. In a way it was 
like the jungle, and he took comfort 
from the thought. He wished he were 
back there. His anger seemed to have 
faded away. He flipped away his ciga- 
rette, got out another. He sat. 

It was there that Tracy found him. 
She came along the walk from her own 
house. She came up the steps and sat 
down. “How do you feel now?” 

“Pm all right,” Martin said. 

“Sure?” 

“Tm sure.” 

“It’s funny,” Tracy said. “It hap- 
pens to some people and not to others, 
and size and strength don’t have anything 
to do with it.” She paused. “Or nerve,” 
she said. 

“That’s nice.” 

“Yes,” Tracy said, “it adds variety.” 
She was silent for a little time. “Ive 
been at the library,” she said. “Reading. 


About a man named Stewart—Martin 
Stewart.” She stopped there. She 
waited. 


“Why?” said Martin. 

“I wouldn’t know. Curious, I guess.’ 
She wondered. “Quite a guy,” she said, 
“if you can believe what you read. Can 
you?” 

“That I wouldn’t know.” 

“Been a lot of places, done a lot of 
things, seems to be well thought of in 
certain circles.” 

There was a fragrance to her, Martin 
thought; the darkness seemed to be filled 
with it. Or maybe it was only imagina- 
tion. “So?” he said. 

“Inherited a lot of money and has 
had sense enough to use it for some- 
thing—financing expeditions, endowing 
grants, scattering good all over.” 

“Sounds like a drip,” Martin said. 
It was a new concept; it came to him 
just like that. 

Tracy went on as if she had heard 
nothing. “In short,” she said, “a story- 
book character, the sort of bird young 
girls like awake and dream about at 
night.” She paused. “A hero.” 

Martin smoked in silence. The 
fragrance was there; it was real; he 
could taste it. And he could feel her 
warmth, like the glow of a fire on a cold 
night. He wondered what was happening 
to him. 

“You looked pretty silly, lying there 
on the floor,” Tracy said. 
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THE LIEUTENANT 


is puzzled 
by a dead man... 


ALEXIS KRYLENKO knew that he was 
marked for death. He knew why it 
was going to ‘happen and who was 
going to do the.job. As far as some 
people were concerned, the greatest 
living painter of “old masters” was 
better off dead. But if he had to 
die, there was one person he didn’t 
want to see hurt — and that was the 
daughter of his murderer! 


No wonder Lieutenant McClin- 
tock was puzzled by the note 
Krylenko left — a letter that hinted 
much and told nothing. And Mc- 
Clintock was almost willing to ac- 
cept the report that said “death 
from natural causes.” But his friend, 
Vincent Paul Vinson, wouldn’t be- 
lieve that things were what they 
seemed. So the two detectives 
found themselves involved in a 
strange tangle of fake paintings, 
real people — and more murder! 


Don’t miss “Bright Scarlet,” an 
unusual mystery story by Grange 
Lewis, featured in May Blue Book. 
The same issue also stars another 
mystery in “Murder at the Point,” 
a short complete novel — one of 20 
great attractions. 


Ask for Blue Book— 


at your newsstand now 


“I guess I did.” 

“You did.” She stood up. “The 
things you read,” she said. She paused. 
“I hear Aunt Grace came through with 
a big fat check. Congratulations.” She 
was gone. 


Martin sat on. He stared at the bay. ` 


He sniffed the salt air. He thought of 
George Sinclair, and a little of his anger 
returned. He thought of Tracy, but the 
warmth was gone now, and the fragrance 
was no longer around him. He got up 
and went inside. He found Mrs. Mallory 
in the library, playing solitaire. 

“About this afternoon—” he began, 
and there he stopped, wondering precise- 
ly what it was he was going to say. 

“Speak up, young man,” Mrs. Mal- 
lory said. “Don’t mumble.” She looked 
at the card in her hand. “Damn,” she 
said. “It must be buried.” She looked 
up at Martin again. “Well?” 

“Tt—it was a put-up job,” Martin 
said. “George got me down here and—” 

“I realize it.” She turned another 
card, looked at it, muttered softly under 
her breath. She looked up at Martin. 
“T discovered a long time ago,” she said, 
“that one gets in this world what he pays 
for, and pays for what he gets. If I want 
to play godmother to George Sinclair’s 
little museum, that’s my affair, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” Martin said, “I suppose it 
is.’ Whichever way he turned, he 
thought, he was being deflated; people 
sticking pins all over him. 

“I enjoyed your talk this afternoon, 
young man, but you don’t make much 
sense now.” She turned over one more 
card, glowered at it. “Now go to bed,” 
she said. “And close the door when you 
leave. I’m going to cheat and I don’t 
want to be watched.” 

Martin fled. 


Martin breakfasted alone. The 
butler brought fruit juice and coffee. He 
wished Martin a good morning. “Eggs, 
sir?” he said. 

“No, thank you. Just toast.” 

The butler hesitated. “Eggs, sir, are 
highly salubrious.” 

“I don’t like eggs.” 

“Eggs, sir, make blood.” 

“Go away,” Martin said. 

“Yes, sir. Very good, sir.” He dis- 
appeared quietly. Martin drank his 
coffee. 

And then Dr. Sinclair appeared, 
bright-eyed and shining. He sat down. 
“The rumor is,” he said, “that you have it 
bad.” 

“Have 1?” Martin said. 

“The. local malady,” said Dr. Sin- 
clair. “It is called Tracy-worship, and 
it usually runs to hot and cold flashes 
and mental vacuity, and, occasionally, 
nightmares. Did you sleep well?” 

“Ar,” said Martin. 

Dr. Sinclair nodded. “Just so.” He 
helped himself to a cigarette, lighted it 
carefully. “I came by,” he said, “to see 
if you would care to examine our collec- 
tion of Melanesian war relics. Some of 
them are—” He stopped there, watching 
Martin ladle sugar into his coffee. Mar- 
tin’s eyes were fixed upon some distant 
object. “No,” Dr. Sinclair said, “I see 
how it is.” He stood up. “Tracy is out 
on the wharf. I saw her just a few mo- 
ments ago. She is fishing.” 


“Fishing?” 

“Fishing,” Dr. Sinclair said. “On 
the wharf.” 

“Thank you,” said Martin. 

“Not at all,” said Dr. Sinclair. “11 
see you again sometime.” In the door- 
way, he stopped. “By the way, your talk 
yesterday was just what we needed. Mrs. 
Mallory came through. Handsomely. 
Thank you.” And then he smiled a little. 
“The hero approach frequently works 
wonders,” he said. “In many ways.” 

Martin’s spoon stopped in mid-air; 
his eyes returned to that distant object. 
“Fishing,” he said. 


fee was sitting on the edge of the 
float, her bare feet dangling in the water. 
She wore a new bathing suit with con- 
scious dignity, and she kept her back 
carefully turned toward the Mallory 
house. She concentrated on her fishing, 
using a large hook and a red feather 
lure, wondering all the while if there 
were any fish in the bay larger than 
minnows. She doubted it, but the ques- 
tion was unimportant. She was thinking 
of the enigma of Martin Stewart, think- 
ing of what she had read and what she 
had seen and what she had heard, trying 
to fit them together, finding that they 
did not match. It was confusing. And 
what Aunt Grace had told her on the 
telephone, about Martin’s visit to the 
library—that was confusing, too, and she 
wondered about it. She fished on, dan- 
gling her feet, waiting. 

He came out at last, walking slowly. 
He was smoking a pipe; the thing bub- 
bled and whistled and gave off a foul 
stench. His manner was calm, apparent- 
ly filled with dignified assurance. In his 
mind there was uneasiness. He leaned 
against the float railing. “Ah,” he said, 
“fishing, I see.” He puffed on the pipe. 
He waved his hand airily. “I recall once, 
in the Lake Tanganyika district—near 
Victoria Falls, you know—” He paused 
there, conscious that the turquoise eyes 
seemed to be looking right into his 
mind. He gathered himself. “Beautiful 
country,” he said. 

“Ts it?” 

Martin nodded. “Beautiful.” 

Tracy looked at her feet. She gave 
the rod a tentative jerk. Nothing hap- 
pened. “What did you catch,” she said, 
“in the beautiful Lake Tanganyika dis- 
trict near Victoria Falls?” 

“A fish.” Something had happened 
to him; he knew that now. He thought 
of what George had said about the local 
malady. 

“Marvelous.” 

“I mean,” Martin said, “I shot it.” 

“Make up your mind.” 

“Well,” Martin said, “you do. Shoot 
them, I mean. With a bow and a sort of 
an arrow, only it’s really a spear.” 

“Wonderful,” Tracy said. 

“They do it in South America, too. 
In Brazil. “The same technique.” 

“Fascinating.” 

Martin nodded. 
feathers,” he explained. 

“Who?” 

“T mean, on the arrows—” 

“that are really spears.” 

“Ves.” 

“Astonishing,” Tracy said. “I never 
would have believed it.” She shook her 


“They have no 


head, staring still at the water. at her 
bare feet. There was no expression on 
her face, but in her mind a smile was 
growing, spreading—a quiet little smile. 
without rancor, without amusement. 
“Think of it,” she said. “No feathers.” 

“Well,” Martin said, “they don’t 
really need them.” 

“Is that a fact?” She raised her 
head and regarded him gravely. “I 
thought everybody needed feathers.” 

“Well, not under water,” Martin 
said. 

“They get wet?” 

“No,” Martin said. 
penguin.” 

“I see,” Tracy said. The smile was 
growing; it broke through the wall of 
her mind, appeared for a moment upon 
her lips. She kept her face turned away 
from him. “You'd better sit down.” she 
said. She patted the float beside her. 
“Here.” She watched him. “Don’t put 
your feet in the water. You have shoes 
on.” 

He sat down tailor-fashion. He 
sucked desperately upon the pipe. It 
bubbled. 

“Now about penguins,” Tracy said. 
The smile was back in her mind once 
more, filling her thoughts, coloring them, 
lending them warmth and ease. “I like 
penguins,” she said. “I saw one once at 
the zoo, walking around with his arms 
down at his sides and his eyes fixed on a 
big yellow butterfly just out of reach. 
She shook her head, remembering. “Such 
a patient little character. Just walking 
around, sort of waddling after the butter- 
fly, like a little man chasing a dream.” 

Like me, Martin thought, waddling 
ridiculously with my arms—“They don’t 
have arms,” he said. “That was what I 
meant.” 

“So that was it,” Tracy said. “That 
was what you meant.” She reeled in a 
little line, gave the rod another jerk. 
Nothing happened again. “You did have 
me a little confused for a moment.” 

“Well, in a sense they do,” Martin 
said. “I mean, wings and arms are very 
similar.” He paused there, wondering 
how this had started, wishing it would 
stop. 

“Very similar,” Tracy said. “I see.” 
It was, she thought, a new experience, 
entirely novel. She had an insane im- 
pulse to reach out and pat him on the 
head. tell him that everything was all 
right. 


“Its—it’s like a 


(13 
Like bats,” Martin said. “They 
have wings, but they’re really not.” 

“Not bats?” 

“Not wings.” 

“Oh.” 

“You see, each bat has a finger—” 
He stopped. “I mean,” he said, “each bat 
has two fingers, one on each side.” 

“You had me worried for a moment 
there.” 

“They have more, but only one 
counts. The others are just hooks.” 

“1 can see how that would be,” Tracy 
said. 

Martin nodded in relief. “Well. 
that’s it.” he said. “About wings, I 
mean.” 

“But it still leaves feathers and pen- 
guins.” She reeled in a little more line, 
sat there, waiting; waiting and smiling 
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inside. “You haven’t told me about 
them yet. In Lake Tanganyika. I mean.” 

“Im confused.” Martin said. He 
took his pipe out of his mouth and held 
it in both hands, turned it this way and 
that. staring at it. He shook his head. 
There was a reason for the confusion, he 
thought—an underlying cause, filterable 
and capable of isolation; and as he 
thought about it, the words formed on his 
tongue and uttered themselves. “I guess 
Tm just in love,” he said. “I can’t think 
of any other reason.” He looked up, al- 
most aghast. 

Tracy was watching him, and the 
smile had broken through again, lifting 
the corners of her mouth, bringing a 
sparkle into her eyes. “I didn’t think 
you were always like this,” she said. 
“Nobody could be.” 

“You’re laughing at me.” 
Nig: 

“I can’t say that I blame you,” 
Martin said. “I’ve made myself sort of 
ridiculous.” 

“I don’t think so.” Her smile had a 
curious gentle quality, secret as thought. 
“I don’t think so at all.” 

“Thank you,” Martin said. 

“Why, you’re welcome.” 


Miss was silent for a long time. | 


He stared at his pipe; he rubbed its bowl 
against his palm. Back in the jungle, he 
thought, amongst primitive peoples, life 
was a great deal simpler. One obeyed 
local mores and ground rules, one got 
along fine. Here, in this civilized morass 
—he shook his head. A man could 
flounder around almost indefinitely, sink- 
ing deeper by the minute, achieving noth- 
ing. And a man, any man, had his pride. 
“Well.” he said. He stood up, slipped 
the pipe into his pocket. 

Tracy said quickly, “I think I have a 
fish.” She tugged at the line. “See?” 

He ignored it. He was watching her 
instead of the rod. “I think,” he said, 
“that you are the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen.” 

“That’s nice.” 
away from him. 
more.” 

“I—” Martin began. He shook his 
head again. “I don’t know any more. 
I—I just wanted to tell you that.” 

“Maybe if you thought real hard—” 
She was facing him now, smiling still 
that secret smile. 

Martin straightened himself. He 
looked down at her. “No,” he said. “I 
think I have made myself silly enough.” 
He made a little bow. He turned away, 
toward the Mallory house. 

Tracy said, “Hey—wait a minute.” 

He turned. He watched her. 

“Look,” Tracy said, “you’ve got me 
all wrong.” With one hand she tugged 
at the rod. “Damı: this thing. It isn’t a 
fish; it’s— Whoops!” And it happened 
then, all at once. The hook appeared, 
and the red feather lure, dripping silvery 
water, whipping through the air. “Look 
out!” Tracy said. 

Martin jumped back. He threw his 
hand up before his face. The red feather 
stopped abruptly, quivered a little. Mar- 
tin lowered his hand and regarded it 
gravely. 

“Oh, good heavens,” Tracy said. 


Her head was turned 
“Sit down and tell me 


“Your thumb.” She dropped the rod and | 
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jumped to her feet. She rushed to him. 
She seized his elbow. “Don’t faint. Just 
be calm.” She looked at his hand, at the 
point of the hook protruding through the 
flesh and skin at the base of his thumb. 
“Oh,” she said. “I didn’t mean—” She 
stopped there, staring at the ugly thing. 
“Sit down,” she said. “I mean, lie down. 
Right here. No, not here, over here. 1 
=TI’ll go get a doctor. Now don’t faint, 
or, if you do, put your feet up, so the 
blood—” She stopped again, remember- 
ing hard. “I think that’s the way. After 
you faint, you put your feet up higher 
than your head, and it makes your blood 
do something, it says in the book, doesn’t 
it?” She looked up into his face, and 
her voice was desperate. “Doesn’t it? 
Isn’t that what you do?” 

Martin was staring at her, staring 
and shaking his head. “You know,” he 
said, “you sound like me.” 

“J—what do you mean? Don’t I 
have it right? Or is it for fractures— 
skulls, I mean, not bones; for bones you 
don’t do anything, except maybe get a 


blanket.” She paused. “For shock, I 
mean, isn’t it?” 
“More and more resemblance,” 


Martin said. “It’s—it’s astonishing.” 
He was even smiling a little, watching 
her, and the stiffness, the uneasiness in 
his mind faded away all at once. 

“You’re hysterical,” Tracy said. 
“There’s something about that, too, ex- 
cept it’s been so long,I can’t remember. 
I think I slap you. Or cold water.” 

“Neither,” Martin said. His smile 
was very gentle. 

“Well, there’s something.” 

He patted her bare shoulder, found 
it smooth and warm to his touch. ‘“Every- 
thing’s going to be all right,” he said. 
He patted again. “Do you have pliers in 
that fishing box?” 

“Yes, of course.” She started for the 
box, bent over it, stopped and looked up 
at him. “What are you going to do?” 

“Give me the pliers,” Martin said. 

She handed them to him, and she 
watched him wonderingly. 

“Maybe you'd better sit down,” Mar- 
tin said. “And put your head between 
your knees.” 

“Why?” 


H e said nothing. He just watched 
her. She sat down. She put her head 
between her knees. She felt better. She 
said, “What are you doing?” She heard 
a click, a vicious snapping sound. 
“What’s that?” 

“Be quiet,” Martin said. He had cut 
off the shank of the hook. He had the 
point in the pliers now, and he was draw- 
ing it through, working it gently, paus- 
ing once or twice to shake away the 
blood. And then the barb was free, and 
the rest of it followed easily. 

“Oh, good Lord,” Tracy said. She 
was still sitting there, but her head was 
up now, and she was watching him, and 
as she watched, a thought began to grow. 
“Ts that,” she said slowly, “—is that how 
you get an arrow out, too?” 

Martin smiled at her. “I never 
tried.” He leaned through the railing, 
washed the pliers in the salt water, 
dipped his thumb deep and watched the 
blood flow, felt the sharp clean sting. 
He straightened up and got out his hand- 
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kerchief, wrapped it around the wound. 

“But if you had to, you would?” 
Tracy said. The thought persisted. 
“You could?” 

“Perhaps.” He was thinking of 
other matters now, thinking that maybe 
the local mores, the local ground rules, 
were not so difficult after all; thinking 
that it was, in all probability, a question 
of approach, of attitude, of confidence. 
People, he thought, despite color and 
climate and regional variations, were 
pretty much alike. He should have re- 
membered that. 


“You could,” Tracy said suddenly. 

“You would. If you had to.” The mani- 
festations of adolescence, she thought— 
hero-worship; but she didn’t seem to 
care. 
z She thought of jungles, ambushes. 
She watched him as he sat down, tailor- 
fashion, facing her. “You were going,” 
she said. 

“Why, so I was.” He smiled at her. 

“I mean, if you went now, a doctor.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it.” 

She shook her head. 
nails.” 

“Now, I never would have thought 
of that,” Martin said. 

“Rusty.” She spread her hands, in- 
dicating rust. 

“Of course,” Martin said. “They do, 
don’t they?” 

,, Like stepping on, I mean, or fall- 


“Tt’s—it’s like 


ing. 


١ said nothing. He smiled, 
sitting there relaxed and easy, the ten- 
sion entirely gone now from his mind. 
He got out cigarettes, lighted two of them, 
handed one to her. 

Tracy subsided, staring at him still, 
still seeing dark jungles, black water. 
“T guess I’m just confused, that’s all.” 

Martin nodded. “I didn’t think you 
were always like this,” he said. “No- 
body could be.” 

“Youre laughing at me.” 

“I—I can’t say that I blame you,” 
Tracy said. “I did make myself sort of 
ridiculous.” 

2 “1 don’t think so. I don’t think so at 


“Well,” Tracy said. She drew hard 
on her cigarette. She looked at Martin’s 
hand. “Does it hurt?” 

“Not any 3 ore.” 

“Well.” She looked at the rod lying 
on the float, at the length of line and the 
leader and the cut shank of the hook. 
And she remembered her vague motives 
for sitting here in the first place. She 
said, “Fishing—” She stopped there. 
She shook her head. “I mean—” she 
began. 

“Speaking of fishing,” Martin said, 
“did I ever tell you about an experience 
I had once?” , 

It came to her as if from a great 
distance, and she raised her head, and 
looked at him, and he was smiling, and 
his eyes were bright, and she felt a smile 
begin in her own mind, felt it spread to 
her lips. “Where?” she said. 

“The Lake Tanganyika district,” 
Martin said. “Near Victoria Falls.” 

So this, she thought, was the way it 
was when it happened. Not the way the 
books said, neither frantic nor tortured, 
merely easy and relaxed and comfort- 
able. She felt her smile spreading, grow- 
ing. “No,” she said. “You never did.” 
She drew up her knees and wrapped her 
arms around them. She settled herself. 
She looked at Martin, and her eyes were 
very bright indeed, and the laughter in 
her mind was warm and happy. “I’m 
listening,” she said. 

“It’s a long story, and there are lots 
of others after it.” 

“1:11 be listening,” Tracy said. “Take 
your time. There’s all the time in the 
world.” ... THE END 
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trips, all other activities, and laundry included in fee. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Peterson, 81-B Winslow Road, Waban, Mass. 


Les Chalets Francais 


Deer Isle, Maine, Girls 5-18 acquire French in happy 
camp life, Swiss Chalets. Fluent French staff. Sea and lake 
swimming; sailing, riding, dramatics, dancing, music, 
crafts, Spanish. Informal program. Catalog. 

Mrs. Elsa R. James, 1024 Westview Ave,, Phila. 19, Pa. 


$ Wood’s Lake, Bridgton, Me. 
Camp Wildwood For girls 8-17 
Separate unit for older girls. Experienced staff. Resident 
Physician, Graduate Nurse, Excellent instruction in land 
and water sports, Crafts, the Arts. Special emphasis on ten- 
nis, swimming, canoeing, trips. Riding extra. $625 for nine 
weeks. Harriet Wolfe, i2 East 86th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Blazing Trai Denmark, Maine. For girls 13- 


18. Fee $400. Unique program 
under experienced Staff. Program includes skills in camp- 
craft, canoeing and swimming. “Big Trip’’ by canoe in the 
Allagash Region, Special Counselor-in-training Course for 
girls 17 & 18. Fee $290. State age when writing for book- 
let. Director: Miss Eugenia R. Parker, Denmark, Maine. 


Career Colony & K-Ranch 


Personality development for older girls—Ranchlife plus 
Studies- Drama - Dance -Musie-Golf-Trips—in White Mts. 
Rockwood Park College Prep. in Boston under same dir, 
Indian Acres & Forest Acres camps & Ranch for campers, 
Write: 1125 The Parkway—Chestnut_Hill—67—Mass. 


Camp Wabasso 


Featuring excellent camp owned horses. Daily riding for 
every girl, Swimming, sailing and tennis, Practical Arts. 
Camp gardens and farm. 

Mr, and Mrs, James A, Rawson, Dirs., Bradford, N. H. 


Meadowbrook 


A Ranch Camp for Girls 7 to 17 in N. H. On lake in moun- 
tains. Daily riding under exceptional instructors. Pack trips. 
Horse show, Separate Jr, group. Land and water sports, In- 
firmary, Inclusive fee, Enr, limited to 50. Catalog, Lilah 
R. Palmer, 78 Maple Ave., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Ogontz White Mountain Camp 


In New Hampshire, Girls 6-18 in separate groups. 750 acres 
on mountain lake, Rustic cabins, Swimming, sailing, canoe- 
ing, aquaplaning, form and trail riding; tennis, hockey, 
golf; art, crafts, music, dramatics. Trips, Tutoring. Booklet, 
Abby A. Sutherland, Box 700, Ogontz School, P.O., Pa. 


Burnham-by-the-Sea 

Summer school for girls at Newport, R. I. Combines vaca- 
tion & study. Music, art, drama, secretarial, High school 
subjects offered. Reading skills developed. Swim, ride, 
tennis. Spacious estate. Delightful social life. Booklet. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-K, Northampton, Mass. 


e i in the mountains 
Appalachia ae stot Springs, Virginia 
Comprehensive leadership, owner directed, delicious meals, 
well rounded program: water and land sports, riding, crafts, 
dancing, music, dramatics, national championship rifle. 
Limited to 100 girls 8-16. For picture story address Mrs. 
Louis Lester, ‘‘Sagerhouse,”” R.D. 4, West Chester, Pa. 


In the Shenandoah 


Camp Strawderman Valley of Virginia, 


Girls 6-18. Real mountain camping on beautiful farm in 
foothills of Alleghenies, Riding, swimming, hiking, crafts, 
dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music, Experienced lead- 
ers, Cabins, 8 wks, Fee $240 inclusive. For booklet, 
address: Margaret V. Hoffman, Box R, Woodstock, Virginia. 


H H Atop Blue Ridge Mts. 
Silver Pines at Roaring Gap, N. C. 
On beautiful Lake Laurel. Girls 7-16. Friendly informal 
atmosphere, Exceptional equipment, Features riding, sail- 
ing, riflery, swimming and trips, Craft shop, Cool nights at 
altitude of 3700 ft. Well balanced meals. Est, 1929. Cata- 
log. M. Priscilla Shaw, Box R, Sumter, South Carolina. 


NEW ENGLAND CAMPS 


e م‎ : 
kintya اه‎ 
y Champlain, Vt. 
32nd season. For girls 6-17. Superior leadership in 
sailing, canoeing, tennis, crafts, rifle, aquaplaning, 
archery, Own stables—trails and Hunt Course, Trips, 
Little Theater. Separate Junior Division. 
Write for special rate with limited as 
riding. All inclusive tuition plan. 
Please give age. 
MR. AND MRS. R. A. KIMBALL 
RK Cardigan Mt. School, Canaan, N. H. 


Carefree summer for girls 6-17. Ride Thor- 
Farwell oughbreds. Swim in Vermont lake. Learn 
tennis, all sports, from experts. Take gypsy trips in Green 
Mts. Live in log cabins, Make friends from 20 states. 
Dancing, dramatics. Inclusive fee. Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Culberson, 1546 Iredell Dr., Raleigh, N. C. 


Teela-Wooket The Horseback Camps 


in Green Mts. of Vermont. Girls enjoy a glorious summer 
of riding! Beginners’ mounts, show horses, hunters, j 

ers, Water sports, golf course. Tuition $295—$375. 

tras. Complete outfit may be rented. Booklet. Mr. 
Mrs. C. A. Roys, 32 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Chatham, Mass. A Sailing Camp on Cape 
Avalon Cod. 50 girls 8-18. Salt water. A summer of 
fun and relaxation under the guidance of an experienced 
staff. One counselor for each four girls. Golf, riding, trips, 
sports. Screened cabins. Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Winkler, 
4506 Highland Ave., Bethesda 14, Washington, D. C. 


Wassookeag School-Camp for Boys 11-20 


On lake in Dexter, Maine 


Constructive summer of study & recreation. Small classes 
in all subjects; private instruction in remedial reading & 


math. Careful guidance, comprehensive testing. Supervised 
study in evening; afternoon for sports. Accredited. Est. 1926. 
Lester E. May, 8 Oak Hill Street, Peekskill, New York 


Tall Timbers Boys 5 to 16 


Casco Village, Maine 
Sebago Lakes Region. Limited to 85 boys. Complete activi- 
ties program pursued in relaxed manner, emphasizing water 
sports, canoe trips, ete, Individual instruction in music, 
arts & crafts by professionals. New facilities. 

Paul Dibner, Director, 20 Chase Street, White Plains, N.Y. 


A Maine Camp for 
Agawam Boys 7 to 15 


On Crescent Lake. one of the Sebago Chain. Excellent 
supervision, equipment for all sports. Sailing, fishing, 
ing, riding, tennis, riflery, team sports, camping-out 


David R. 
Boys 6-16 
Maranacook Readfield, Maine 
A distinguished camp since 1908. Each counselor a genuine 
leader. 50 buildings on private lake shore. Riding, sailing, 
trips, good fishing. Instruction in all sports. Enrollment 
limited to 100. Fee $375. Donald W. Hanson, Director, 
28 E. Sheffield Ave., Englewood, N. J. Tel. Eng. 3-6606J. 


A Catholic Camp 
Cranwell For Boys 7 to 14 


Well-rounded program of recreation and cultural activities, 


Mason, 377 Middlesex Road, Darien, Conn. 


- Under Jesuit leadership. Ideally located in heart of Berk- 


shires on 400 acre estate, Featuring riding, swimming. 
Private golf course. Also winter school. Catalog. 
Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., 406 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 


8 
Camp Aquatic 

For boys 9-16, Features water sports. 130 acres on private 
lake in Berkshires. Swimming, Sailing, Diving, Canoeing, 
Surfboarding under nationally known coaches, Also land 
sports, Crafts. Mature staff. Individual attention. Catalog. 
Charles B. Scully, Apt. 1-C, 7 East 74th St., New York 21 


SOUTHERN CAMPS 


“The Horseback Camp 
Camp Deerwoode fie Soi tor siris 
2% miles frontage on French Broad River, Swimming in 
lake supplied with filtered water. All water sports, Over- 
night trips to Great Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery, un- 
usual crafts. For pictorials, address: 
Mrs. Gordon Sprott, Box R, Brevard, N. C. 


Sk lan for girls 8-17. Clyde, N. ©. A well estab- 
y lished pioneer North Carolina camp, founded 
in 1917 by the present Directors, Alt, 2900 ft. Entrance to 
Great Smokies. Enrollment limited to 75 campers. Eight 
weeks fun, adventure, companionship. All camp activities. 
Careful supervision. Booklet. Helen Hemphill Harris and 
Frances Harris Brown, 2137 Herschel St., Jacksonville 4, Fla. 


For 
Boys 


Chimney Rock Camp 


In N. Carolina, near Asheville, heart of the Blue Ridge. 
Best leadership, program and equipment. Individual at- 
tention, Jr.—7-11, Sr.—12-18, All camp activities. Sailing. 
For 32 yrs., choice of discriminating parents. Free booklet. 
R. B. Suggs, Jr., Dir., Box R, Chimney Rock, N. Carolina, 


In the Land of the Sky 
Sequoyah Near Asheville, N. C. 
Nationally recognized as one of America’s outstanding 
camps for boys 7-16. 27th year. Private lake. Riding, Out- 
post camp; canoeing, sailing, aquaplaning. Crafts, Alt. 
3000 ft. 2-5-8-10 weeks. Rates $85-$250-$380-$475. Catalog. 
C. Walton Johnson, Box R, Weaverville, N. C. 


IDLEWILD nise 
PRIVATE CAMP 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N, H. For 
boys 6-16. Sailing. Canoe, 
mountain trips. Riding. golf, 
tennis, speedboat, riflery, water 
skiing, music, tutoring. No ex- 
tras. Tuition $335. Mature 
staff, Doctor, nurse. Cabins. 3 
divisions. Booklet, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. Roys, 326 Otis St., 
W. Newton 65, Mass. 


Aloha Camps 
Fairlee, Vermont 
Aloha Camp for girls 12 to 17 
Aloha Hive for girls 7 to 12 
Lanakila for boys 6 to 14 
Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 18 Perrin Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


46th Season 


e For boys & 
Cape Cod Music Center girs ıs 
Music, Ballet, Theatre and Art Divisions. Vocal & instru- 
mental music, composition and appreciation. Outstanding 
instruction—beginning and advanced. Seniors 14-18; Juniors 
10-14. Seashore vacation activities. Booklet. 
Mrs. C. C. Crocker, Dir., Box 16, East Brewster, Mass. 


In the Berkshires. 11th 
Meadow Lark Camp? under educator di- 
rectors. Offers a happy, busy, relaxed summer for children 
5-12 yrs. Here they find the thrill of exploring woods and 
fields (165 acres), enjoy creative and sports activities, 
help care for farm animals and gardens. Address: 
Mr. and Mrs. Eric R. Craven, 109 E. 94th St., N.Y. 28. N.Y. 


New England Music Camp 


Enjoy musical summer with famous artists in Maine Woods, 
Private instruction, instrument or voice, Co-ed, All camp- 
ing activities. Fee $350. 28 practice cabins. Orchestra, 
band, chorus, Easily accessible by train or bus, Catalog. 
Dr. Paul E. Wiggin, 30 Pond Road, Oakland, Maine 


Remedial Education 


Year-round individual program for normal boys and girls 8 
to 18. Accredited. Experienced staff. College preparation. 
Remarkable record. Land and water sports. Spacious 
grounds on beautiful Maine coast. Near Boston. Catalog. 
Melden R. Smith, Harmon Hall, York Harbor, Maine 


cae e Lake Thompson 

Camp Wacipi Pines “ostora. Me. 
Three age divisions., 22nd Year. Boys & Girls Kiddie 
Kamp 4-7 years. Upper camp 7 to 12 years. A small 
camp planned especially for the younger camper. All ac- 
tivities. Eating problems given careful attention. Reg. 
nurse. C. Elisabeth Raynes, 143 Upham St., Melrose, Mass. 

H A coeducational camp in Maine. Juniors 
Milbroo 5-9. Intermediates 10-13, Seniors 14-18. 
One hundred acres with gardening and building projects. All 
usual camp activities, including riding, sailing, and weekly 
trips. California and Canadian trips for older campers. 
9 weeks. Campers accepted June and Sept. Catalog. Mrs. 
Jackson R. Adkins, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Apple Hill 


Individual guidance by mature counselors selected for under- 
standing of children, Emphasis on participation and sports- 
manship, Arts, crafts, swimming, riding, camping trips, 
tutoring. etc, Fee $300. Uniforms supplied free. Write 
Mr. and Mrs. Guy Murchie, Jr., Box R, East Sullivan, N. H. 


Spectacle Lake, Groton, N. H. 

Crossroads Remedial Reading and Arithmetic 
Camp for Boys and Girls. Tutoring available in all subjects 
on all levels, French and Spanish children readily attain 
conversational fluency, Emphasis on outdoor living, water 
sports, archery, art, photography, crafts, dancing. Marjorie 
C. Brennan, M.A., 48 Brighton Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


Boys and girls 4-12. 


Shaw-Mi-Del-Eca Only Camp Operated by 


Greenbrier Military School 
Near White Sulphur. Cabins. Three gyms—one for each age 
group. Large well-equipped crafts buildings. All sports. 
Mature counselors. Two nurses, Haircuts, laundry, horse- 
back riding included in fee, For Catalog, address: 
Col. H. B. Moore, President, Box R, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


On the Shenandoah 
Camp Lupton For desirable boys, ages 8-14. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, 95 miles from Washington. 
300-acre area, fine buildings, all water and other sports, 
craft, shop, music, tutoring; splendid supervision; operated 
by Massanutten Military Academy. Write: 
The Director, Camp Lupton, Box R-45, Woodstock, Va. 


Lake Pocahontas Camp sin 

In Virginia, Boys 6-16, Located on large private lake in 
Southern Appalachians, Modern equipment, cabins and 
lodges, Mature counselors, Swimming, canoeing, archery, 
crafts, riding and other sports, Tutoring. Nurse. Booklet. 
William H. Edmondson, Dir., Box 200, Glade Spring, Va. 


These camps invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


100 


FARRAGUT fines 


Summer of adventure on Toms 
River for boys 8-18. Trips on 
63-ft. flagship, 42 activities, 2 
gyms, 2 athletic fields. Re- 
medial reading, testing, 
guidance, tutoring avail- 
able. Moderate fee. Catalog. 


FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMPS 
Box KC Toms River, N. J. 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods. 25th year. Boys 7 to 17. 
Private lake. Program adapted to individual. Canoe and 
mountain trips. Horsemanship, Moderate inclusive fee. 
Resident nurses, Write for booklet. 

William H. Abbott, Director, Box 237-R, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


Pinecrest Dunes 


Long Island’s oldest private boys’ camp. Salt water, fresh 
water; 20 years same owner-director; boys 5 to 17. All camp 
activities; Catholic & Protestant services. One Fee, No Ex- 
tras. Catalogue. R. Tom Ward, 33 W. Dover St., Valley 
Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 


Len-a-pe 

Indians, cowboy, magician, nurse, etc. Boys 4-16. On 
lake in Poconos near N.Y.C. and Phila, Excellent food 
and care, Riding, sailing, aquaplaning, swimming, tennis, 
crafts, Adult camp nearby. Booklet. David R. Keiser, 
7733 Mill Road, Phila, 17, Pa, Telephone Melrose 1682. 


Boys 5-16. Mountain camp on 


Susquehanna private lake. New Milford, Pa. 


instruction. Pioneer Camp (boys 9-14). Individualized pro- 
gram. Swimming, woodcraft, trips. Band Camp (13-18). 
Expert musical training. Catalog. Box 17, Wayne, Pa. 


Loys 7-16 on Poconos’ Lake Greeley, Gree- 
Shohola ley, Pa. Eight memorable weeks under able 
leaders, Instruction in swimming, tennis, archery, other 
land and water sports, Canoe trips. Optional riding. 4 age 
groups. Permanent cabins, Facilities state-approved. Nurse. 
Nature lore, crafts. Sister-camp, Netimus. Catalog. 
Frank Barger, Sidwell Friends School, Washington 16, D. C. 


NORTHWESTERN CAMPS 


Camp TA-HA-DO-WA 


on Puget Sound near Tacoma, Washington‏ هو 


A camp for boys from 9 to 17 years, offering salt 
water activities and also a ranch program on owner’s 
inland ranch. Program emphasizes corrective physical 
education, land and nautical sports, and ranch activi- 
ties under competent adult instructors. Superb equip- 
ment, extremely healthful location. Boys accepted for 
5 or 8 week periods, July 1st to Aug. 26th, $250 for 
5 weeks. For detailed information and catalog address, 


A. L. SCHULTZ, M. D., Director 
1226 Medical Arts Bidg., Tacoma 2, Washington 


+ + ¥ 


Olympic Peninsula. Mod- 
Camp Longfellow ern summer camp for boys 
and girls from 6-16. On Wildcat Lake. Predominate 
program; swimming, boating, canoeing, fishing, hiking and 
camp trips in the beautiful Olympic Mountains. Camp sea- 
son 8 weeks, June 25—Aug. 20. For information address 
Mrs. Alice K. Evans, R. |, Box 1444, Bremerton, Wash. 


FAR-WEST CAMPS 


For Boys 


Camp Eldorado dsd d-i 


The vacation term of the Palo Alto Military Academy. At Lake 
Alpine, in the high Sierras. Favorably known to Pacific 
Coast parents for more than 29 years. 


Col. Richard P. Kelly, Dir. Box R, Palo Alto, California 


Long Scraggy Mountain Ranch 


for Girls. In cool, colorful Colorado. Climate is dry and sunny. 
Modern conveniences of a city home. Daily riding, hiking, 
pack trips, fishing, land sports, dramatics, arts, crafts. Ef- 
fective personal guidance under mature leadership. Write: 
Mrs. L. E. Hayden, Box 3137, E. Colfax Station, Denver, Colo. 


San Luis Ranch For girls. 


Thrilling summer in Colorado, Daily riding, Swimming, 
tennis, all sports. Dramatics, music, art, handicrafts. Camp 
trips in high Rockies. Careful supervision. Separate program 
for little girls, Training for older girls in camp leadership. 
Mrs. Robert S. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TRAVEL CAMP 
Adventure Trails 


West e Canada .٠ Alaska e Mexico Europe 
Bicycle, Motor, Rail and Steamer Adventure Trips, Three 
age groups for teachers and students, Experienced leader- 
ship. Exceptional itineraries. 17th year. Trips from $295. 
Booklet R. Sita, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


Camp Longacres - 
East Aurora, New York. A riding camp for girls where 
love and individual attention, comradeship, new skills 


Lake Bryn Mawr Camp 


For girls 4 to 16 years. 
Outstanding Girls Camp in the Poconos. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Jablonsky 


Honesdale, Pa. 


180 Riverside Drive 
N. Y. City 24, N. Y. 
In mountains near 


Camp Netimus sieg pirenen, 


Girls 7-16. Four groups, All land and water sports. Riding, 
dramatics, nature, crafts, music, Attractive hill-top cabins. 
Own lake on 400 acres. 80 girls. Brother camp, Shohola. 
Booklet R. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Barger, Sidwell Friends 
School, 3901 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 


For girls, grades 


Ellis Summer Schools & 1-12 Make-up 
Camp Ellis and advanced courses. College & Re- 


gents preparation, Remedial reading. 
Superb equipment. 300 acres near Phila. Swimming pool, 
tennis, crafts, music, riding. Separate camp & Jr. school. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 12, Penna. 


i For girls. On the sunny 
Tegawitha top of the Poconos. 800 


acres on private lake. Three hours New York and Philadel- 
phia. All land sports: riding, golf, swimming, sailing, 
dancing, dramatics, crafts (weaving, pottery, tooling). Jun- 
ior Camp. 33rd year. Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch, Wil- 
liam M. Lynch, Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


Harlee sws Mitchell ciris 


Tyler Hill, Pa. Good Camping since 1910 
Private lake, all land and water sports, cultural program; 
resident physician; Fri. evening services. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Edward Mitchell, Directors, 208-15 39th Avenue, Bay- 


Trafalgar 7-536! 


side, N. Y., BAyside 9-7653. 
Outstanding Coeducational Family 
Deer Run of 90 Campers 6 to 16 


Sugar Grove, Penna (Jamestown, N. Y.) Progressive re- 
freshing approach to new camping experiences. Private 
lake. 200 acres camp-farm-forest. Gypsy trips by canoe, 
riding, outpost. See color movies. 

B. T. Martus, 530 E. 90 St. N.Y.C. 28. SA 2-8072. 


ki ıd. 3 hou: E: 
Jayson Camps ihe Berkshires 1400 f. 
Educator-owned for 25 years. Supervises health, fun, safety. 
White sand beach; swimming, canoeing, sailing, fishing. 
Athletics, riding, riflery, tumbling, crafts, trips, Fri. serv. 
Mr. and Mrs, A. R. Jayson, Box 176, Maplewood, N. J. 


e 7 for ry Girls 
Rip Van Winkle soss On-Ti-Ora or 
Separate camps. Northern Catskills. Campers ride, swim, 
play tennis, and enjoy all popular sports and crafts on vast 
mountain playground., Expert staffs. Finest equipment. 
Catholic chapel. For illustrated catalogues address : 
Cowhey Camps, 790 Riverside Dr., N.Y.C. Wadsworth 6-1942 


Camp Woodcliff Co-ed 4-14 yr. 


Sawkill, N. Y. 


Individual, non-competitive program, mature leadership. 
Private lake. Resident doctor and nurse. Modern cabins. 
All land and water sports, outpost camping, nature study, 
folk dancing, riding. Special facilities for younger children. 
R. S. Saphir, 1895 Morris Ave., N. Y. C. 53, LU 7-1798. 


Walnut Mountain Camp ciiskiiis 


Children 5-15, 100 miles N.Y.C. Healthful, happy living. 
750 acres improved camp land. Marvelous buildings, equip- 
ment, activity program. Swimming, riding. archery, crafts, 
dramatics, dancing, picnic trips. A Macfadden Foundation 
Enterprise, | E. 44 St., N. Y. C. MU 2-4221. 


SU 


Under which column will you have 
to charge up this coming summer 
for your boy or girl? Two months 
of enforced idleness or the ques- 
tionable advantages of a summer 
hotel will inevitably cause a let- 
down of the excellent habits devel- 
oped during the school year. 


Boy.. 


In a well-conducted camp there 


MER CAMP 


Adults 


LOCATION: 


REDBOOK’S CAMP DIRECTORY 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC CAMPS 


MID-WESTERN CAMPS 
ST. JOHN'S 


Sports and recreational camp for 
boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John‘s 
Military Academy. Mature staff, fine 
equipment, modern sanitation, ex- 
cellent meals. Trained nurses, 
physician. 8 weeks’ term. Academic 
work, Parent guest house. Catalog. 


R-15 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. x x x 
Camp Wilderr: èss 


Adventuresome camp for real boys in forests of northern 
Wisconsin near Spooner, Vigorous life under able leaders. 
Canoeing, fishing. 7 weeks $275, Booklet: W. 8. Russell, 
213 Merchants National Bank Building, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Lake Geneva Naval Camp 


Boys 8-17 have nautical fun. 90 acres on picturesque L. 
Geneva, 75 miles Chicago, 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. 
Swimming, riding, golf, fishing, etc. Naval and Indian 
lore. N. W. Naval Acad. fireproof dorms, 2, 4, 6 weeks. 
Catalog. 35 South Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

i On Torch Lake, Traverse Ray Region, 
Fairwoo Michigan, 32nd year. Four groups. Boys 
7-17. Objectives: Health, Happiness, Accomplishment, Rid- 
ing. swimming, athletics, tennis, sailing, canoeing, riflery, 
woodcraft; dramatics, arteraft; fishing, trips. Physician, 
nurse. Four-Way Lodge for girls affiliated. Booklet, 
M. R. Eder, 5699 Belmont Ave.. Cincinnati 24, Ohio, 


Camp Charlevoix 


A character camp. Northern Michigan. Dude ranch—rodeo, 
western cowboy. Excellent riflery, All sports. Sailing fleet, 
trips. College staff, Resident doctor and nurse. 31 log 
buildings. No hay fever. 24th year. Boys 7 to 17. 

K. W. Smith, 1916 Beaufait Rd., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Culver Summer Schools 4,23 ideal va- 


cation. 1,000-acre 
wooded campus on Lake Maxinkuckee, Emphasis on posture, 
initiative, courtesy, character. Naval and Horsemanship 
Schools, (14-18). Woodcraft (944-14). Exceptional housing, 
dining, health facilities. Regular Academy personnel, All 
sports. Specify catalog. 58 Lake Shore Road, Culver, Ind. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Military Summer Camp and School. H.S. & Jr. Col. classes. 
Camp ages 8%-14. Indian Tribe يق‎ Village, camping in 
Ozark Mts. Riding, swimming, tennis, golf, hiking, marks- 
manship, woodcratt. Regular acad. staff & quarters. Start 
June 12. Write Col. J. M. Sellers, 150 MainSt., Lexington, Mo. 


Crystalaire Frankfort, Michigan. An established 


camp for girls in the beautiful dunes 
of Lake Michigan on Crystal Lake, Staffed with mature, 
character building counselors, Featuring daily riding. All 
land and aquatic sports. Pack trips. Crafts. Outstanding 
choral instruction, All inclusive fee, Booklet: 
Dr. and Mrs. .ع .ع‎ Putt, Frankfort, Michigan. Tel. 72651. 


Stonycroft Educational Camps 


Stony Lake, Shelby, Mich. For 40 boys and 40 girls, 8 to 
15. Experienced staff. Nurse. Sailboats, canoes. 3 weeks 
$100; 9 weeks (June 18-August 19) $295. Yellowstone Trek 
by auto August 18-Sept. 5, $225. Catalog. 
LeRoy R. Allen, | East 36th St., Apt. 302, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Wisconsin’s Riding Camp” 
Woodland at Eagle River 
An established camp for boys and girls offering a well 
rounded program including sailing, swimming, crafts, mu- 
sic, dramatics, etc. Exceptional instruction in horseman- 
ship. Mature staff. Separate Junior Group. Catalog. 
Clara Hanrahan, 10 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


JULY 
AUGUST 


I am interested in receiving information and 
catalogues about camps for: 


(Please Check) 


SS Now Attending (Name School) 


School 


will be no opportunity for back- 
sliding. Health, vigor, self-reliance E H Rocky Mountain 
and capacity for an intelligent en- Û Southern States Ranch 


joyment of nature are among the 
assets your child will bring home 
from a summer in camp. 


Middle Western‏ لآ 
O Far Western States‏ 


Special features desired 


Tutoring‏ لا 
Û Music and Dramatics‏ 


Decide on a camp now that your 
child may enter school next fall 
with no loss, but a gain in mental 
and physical momentum. Camps 
open the first week in July. Our 
staff has visited hundreds of camps 
in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the South and the West. 
We are always glad to discuss 
camps with parents or to suggest 
the most suitable for a certain child. 


Street Address 


City and State s 
Mrs. Ethel F. Bebb, Director, Department of Education 


How much do you 
plan to pay for the 
camp season (about 8 weeks) 


$300-$400 U 
$400 or over O 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
Telephone: MU 6-4600 


These camps invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


REDBOOK’'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


MILITARY 


STAUNTON Xan: 


Distinguished academic record. Success- 
fully prepares boys for college. Fully ac- 
credited, Business courses included in 
curriculum. Thorough military training 
develops posture, poise, self-reliance. 
ROTC unit. Army's highest rating. In- 
tramural athletics. Varsity teams excel. 
Superior health record. Separate Junior 
School. 6th, 7th & 8th grades. Catalogue: 


Sup’t, Box R-5, Staunton, Virginia 


خا جا ¢ >t‏ 


one 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Making men—not money. A preparatory school for boys. 
Grades 6-12. Accredited. High academic standards. Whole- 
some Christian influence, Separate Junior School. Moderate 
rate. All sports. Summer school. Write for catalog. 
Colonel A. H. Camden, President, Box R, Chatham, Virginia 


e Fully accredited Jr. Coll. 
Sullins College ana » yrs. m. 8. Tom عد‎ 
Virginia traditions. Liberal Arts program, also Music, Art, 
Secretarial, Dramatics, Speech, Radio, Home Ec., Physical 
Ed., Dancing. Each room has connecting bath. 327 acres, 
lake, indoor pool. Riding. All sports. Write for literature. 
w. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box R, Bristol, Virginia. 


Junior college and two years high 
Blackstone school for girls, Accredited. 
Terminal, transfer courses in liberal arts; music; speech; 
art, including interior decoration, costume design; merchan- 
dising; secretarial; home economics. Indoor pool, riding, 
golf, other sports, Modern fireproof buildings. 57th year. 
Catalog. John D. Riddick, Pres., Box 103, Blackstone, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


Accredited Jr. College & H. 8. for girls يق‎ young women. 
Blue Ridge Mts. Music, Art, Drama, Home Ec., Physical 
Educ., Secretarial, Merchandising, Kind. Tr. Equitation. 
83rd Yr. Sports, Swimming pool. Riding. 

Margaret Durham Robey, Pres., Box 985, Buena Vista, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 


Fully accredited Junior College and 2 yrs. High School 

for girls. Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home 

Ec., Phys. Ed. Secretarial, Library Science. Riding, swim- 

ming. Founded 1884. Moderate rates. All sports. Catalog. 
R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 145, Bristol, Va. 


For girls. In healthful Piedmont. Accred- 

Stratford ited Junior College and High School. De- 

velops personality, Music, Dramatics, Art, Interior Deco- 

ration, Costume Design, Secretarial, Journalism, etc. 

Sports. For ‘Intimate Glimpses’ and Catalog, address: 
John C. Simpson, Pres., Box R, Danville, Va. 

An old Virginia school for girls 


Fairfax Hall in the famous Shenandoah Valley. 


Accredited 4 years high school. Two years college. Liberal 
arts, fine arts, secretarial, music. Happy social life. Spa- 
cious grounds, All sports. Indoor and outdoor pools. Private 
stable, riding rings. Catalog, Wm. B. Gates, Pres., Box 
R-505, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Averett College 


Accredited Junior College for girls, emphasizing liberal 

arts. Music, art, speech and dramatics, secretarial, medical 

secretarial, physical education, home economics. Modern 

buildings. 91st year. Endowed. Write for catalog. 
Curtis Bishop, Litt.D., Box R, Danville, Va. 


i For 138 years, a 
Greenbrier College FF, 3: قر‎ 
the southern manner, 2 yrs. H.S, 2 yrs. Standard College 
work. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Coordinated 
social, recreational, athletic programs. Modern fireproof 
student residence hall. Address: 

French W. Thompson, Pres., Box 305, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Accredited college preparatory 
Ashley Hall and general courses for girls in 
atmosphere of historic Southern culture. Excellent depts. of 
music and art. Mild climate, year round outdoor sports; rid- 


ing, pool. Dramatics. Lower school. Write for catalog. 
William S. Piper, Jr., Director, Box R, Charleston 15, S. C. 


Anderson College 


For girls. Accredited Junior College and 2 years H.S. Ter- 
minal and transfer courses; Liberal Arts, Art, Music, Home 
Ec., Sec’l, Med. Sec’l, Speech, Dramatics, Radio. Happy 
social life. Sports. 32 acre campus, dorms., $500. Catalog. 
Annie D. Denmark, Pres., Box R, Anderson, S. C. 


Brenau College for Women 


A.B. Degree. Liberal Arts, Journalism, Advertising, Sec’y., 
Phys. Ed., Home Ec., Nutrition, Music, Art, Drama, 
Speech, Broadcasting. Near Atlanta in Blue Ridge Mts. 
Patrons 40 States. All sports. Social life. Tuition, Board & 
Room $840 year. Catalog: Brenau, Box 505-F, Gainesville, Ga. 


All Saints’ Episcopal For sir. 


Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high school. High academic 
standards. In historic Vicksburg National Park. Near 
Natchez. Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For “All Saints’ Today’’ and bulletin, address: The 
Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector, Box R, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 


A fully accredited co-educational junior college, Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Business, Pre-Professional courses. Individual 
guidance, Athletics. Total cost $600. For catalog, ad- 
‘dress: James L. Robb, President, Box R, Athens, Tenn. 


1—Your Boy taught to think and talk each 
subject & understand basic principles. 
2—Your boy’s advancement assured by 
Remedial Plan developing concentration. 
3—Guidance Program prepares for future, 
4—Highest official R.O.T.C. rating. 
5—560-acre campus, 16 modern bldgs., 
Swim Pool, 2 Gyms, Athletics, Bands. 


50 
Augusta Military Academy 
“Take it to The Big Boy.” Distinguished ROTC school. 
Boys 8-18. Junior and Senior schools, Accredited. All 
sports, including lacrosse and fencing. Large pool, gym. 
1400-acre campus. 87th year. Rate $1,000. Write for cata- 
log. Col. C. S. Roller, Jr., Box R, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Recognized as one of America’s really good schools. Grades 
8-12. Over 90% of graduates enter college, Small, friendly 
classes, High scholastic standards. All sports, golf, pool. 
ROTC. Mild climate, near Smoky Mts. 77th year. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


٠. . 
Columbia Military Academy 

12 buildings. 9 built by U.S, Gov’t. Fully accred. 2.0.1. 
Preparation Gov’t Academies, Jr. School. All sports, Large 
new gymnasium with tiled pool, 50-piece band. Summer 
session. Write for Catalog. Dept. R. Columbia, Tenn. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


Sr. Unit 8.0.1.0. High School, separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Service Academies. 17 modern buildings. 
Endowed. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer School. 
Camp. Non-profit. For ‘‘22 points’’ and catalogue address: 
Col. H. R. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn, 


RIVERSIDE 


FORK UNION 


xk Parents and Boys Appreciate Fork Union's Outstanding Advantages. 
6—Accredited preparation for Business or 
College entrance, 53rd year. 
7—Lower School, 
bldgs. Housemothers for small 
8—Ideal environment Heart of Virginia. 
9—Summer Session. For Catalog, address: 
DR. J. C. WICKER, Pres. 
Box 405, Fork Union, Virginia 


Mi 


grades 1-7. Separate 
boys. 


Fishburne Military School 


Accredited college preparatory emphasizing academic ex- 
cellence, 71st session. All sports, social program, In- 
dividual guidance. War Department 1.0.1.0, Highest 
government rating, Write for catalog and viewbook. 

Col. Morgan H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


e ene 139th 
Greenbrier Military School 2" 
Accredited Lower School, High School, Junior College. Mod- 
ern fireproof connected buildings, Health conditions ideal. 
Elevation 2300 feet. Complete athletic program, Summer 
Camp. Visitors welcome. For Catalog & ‘‘Evidence,’’ address: 
Colonel D. T. Moore, Registrar, Box R. Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Kentucky Military Institute s.o 


with a winter home at Venice, Florida. Preparation for col- 
lege or business under ideal climatic conditions all year. 
Land and water sports, Oldest private military school in 
America. For illustrated catalog and “Why Florida’’ folder, 
address Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box R, Lyndon, Ky. 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Health and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia 
mountains, Winter at Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida—two complete f 


ints. 
Fully accredited preparation all colleges. Also Post Graduate 
department. Separate School younger boys. Constant association with 
selected Light A who live and eat with cadets. Weekly reports. Highest 


official Army ri 
For illustrated catalog, address 


ing. Progress GUARANTEED. Moderate rate (no extras). 


GENERAL SANDY BEAVER, Pres., Box 405-R, Gainesville, Georgia 


6 MONTHS IN BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS - 


Darlington School for Boys 


Fully accredited. Individualistic instruction—high scholastic 
standards. Christian character stressed. In foothills. Look- 
out Mt. range. Boys compete in sports with others of 
same age, size, experience. Lake. Dairy farm, For cata- 
log address: C. R. Wilcox, Ph.D., Pres., Box R, Rome, Ga. 


. ope 

Georgia Military Academy 

8 miles from Atlanta. Winter and Summer School. Prep. 

School—Junior College—Junior School—Senior R.O.T.C. 

Highest Government Rating. Accredited. Moderate rates. 
Col. W. B. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Ga. 


. ene 
Georgia Military College 
Accredited Junior College. High School grades 8-12. 71st 
year, Modern equipment. Personal guidance. Sports. Junior 
College Military Institute; Senior ROTC. Moderate cost, 
Quarterly registration. Fall term Sept. 12. Catalog. 

Col. R. H. Thorne, Box R, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Gordon Military College 


Accredited Preparatory School and Junior College, boasting 
a century of accomplishment, Senior ROTC, Outstanding 
equipment; 350 acres. Homelike atmosphere. Golf course. 
Athletic fields. Gym. $790 inclusive rate, Catalog. 

Col. J. E. Guillebeau, Box R, Barnesville, Ga. 


Porter Military Academy 


Grades 4 to 12 inclusive, Accredited. Supervised Study, 
Athletics R.O.T.C, Cultural atmosphere of historic Charles- 
ton. 83rd year. Catalogue. Pres., Box R, Charleston 17, S. C. 


HOME STUDY 
YOUR CHILD CAN BE 
EDUCATED AT HOME 


With Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses, mothers now 
can give their children a sound, modern education. Kin- 
dergarten through 9th grade. Easy to follow instructions. 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. All lessons, supplies pro- 
vided. Sent by mail to any part of the world. Used by 
85,000 children. Transfer to other schools easily, Start 
any time. Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL dma. 
FOREIGN SCHOOL 


e Summer School 
Inter-American Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season July 3-Aug. 11: Nov. 13-Dec, 22. Combine va- 
cation with Spanish Conversation. Private tutors. Scheduled 
classes. Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Inc. Dept, Univer- 
sity Studies, Mexico. 0. 1. Approved. Secretarial training. 
Lodging in homes. Donald R. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado. 


3 WINTER MONTHS NEAR MIAMI 


BOLLES| 


Fully accredited. Distinguished ac- | 


ademic record. Upper and lower 
schools, grades 6-12. New confer- 
ence-type classrooms, Guidance, 
remedial reading. Varsity and in- 
tramural sports for all in healthful 
Florida climate, Year-round golf, 
tennis, sailing. Outdoor swimming 
pool. Military or naval training. 
Illustrated catalog. Registrar, Box 
5037-R, Jacksonville, Fla. 


عاد عاد عاد عاد عار جار جار جار جار 


Florida Military Academy 


One of the outstanding schools of the South, Fully accred- 
ited. 8.0.1.0. Separate Junior School. Individual atten- 
tion to every boy. All-inclusive rate $1,075. Limited en- 
rollment. 

Col. Walter B. Mendels, President, Box 3, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and government 
academies in healthful Florida sunshine. Separate Junior 
Dept. Naval-military training. Day, boarding. Guidance 
program. All sports. Band. Write for catalog. Admiral 
Farragut Academy, Registrar, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, spirit- 
ual qualities, 7th-12th grades, Pre-aviation. Band, Mild 
climate, Rate $690 (including uniform). School dairy and 
truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 

Col. Jas. F. Risher, Headmaster, Box R, Bamberg, S. C. 


SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOLS 
Radford School for Girls “i 


preparation in ideal year ‘round climate, Open-air classes, 
Music, art, dramatics, secretaryship. Character and per- 
sonality developed in friendly home life. Sports, riding, 
Limited enrolment, Kndowed. Catalog, Lucinda de L. Tem- 
plin, Ph.D., Principal, 4400 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas. 


Judson School for Boys 


Arizona ranch school with high scholastic standing, in warm, 
dry climate, Riding, polo, tennis, swimming, trips, Bal- 
anced schedule of studies and recreation. Boys 6 to 18, 
College accredited. Booklet. J. 8. Field and H. R. Wick, 
Directors, Box 1431, Phoenix, Arizona. 


FAR WESTERN SCHOOL 
San Luis Ranch School 


For girls 8-18, College preparatory, general courses, Thor- 
ough scholastic work, Dry, sunny climate, Outdoor life and 
sports all winter—tennis, riding instruction for each girl, 
skating, skiing. Write for catalog. 

Mrs. Robert S. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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THE SCHOOL OF 
DISTINCTION 


Renowned for character 
building, physical develop- 
ment, high scholastic stand- 
ing. Graduates destined for 
leadership, successful at all 
well-known colleges. Expe- 
rienced faculty. Junior 
Est. 1889 School. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Highest War Department Rating Artillery, Band. 


New York Military Academy— 16 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


West Point—Annapolis 


Stanton Preparatory Academy prepares boys exclusively for 
the entrance examinations for the Gov’t. Academies and 
also offers a thorough grounding in the subjects covered dur- 
ing the first year at those institutions, Address Col. H. G. 
Stanton, Stanton Preparatory Academy, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Trinity-Pawling School 


College-preparatory boarding school for boys of ability. 
Grades VIII-XII. 160-acre campus. Excellent facilities for 
all sports and student activities. Single rooms. Episcopal. 
Auspices of Trinity School, established 1709. Address: 
Matthew E. Dann, Headmaster, Pawling 3, New York 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Accredited preparation for all colleges. Small classes. 116th 
year. Highest gov’t. rating. Athletic program for all. Swim- 
ming pool. Modern- Buildings. Senior and Junior Schools, 
grades 5 to 12. 40 miles from New York. Tel: 7-0381. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box 405, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


La Salle Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. Grades 8-12, Small classes, 
Complete facilities for spiritual development, intellectual 
progress. Senior ROTC. Beautiful 160-acre campus. 67th year. 
50 miles from NYC, Catalog. Box R, Oakdale. L. I., N. Y. 


LET YOUR BOY SUCCEED 


His interest can be aroused and confidente developed. 
We teach him the art of study; analyze his educational 
difficulties and plan a program suited to his needs. 


Personal instruction 4 men teachers. Time is saved in 
preparing for college. The Headmaster inspires each boy 
daily to his utmost accomplishment, 


Summer School planned with the same care. 


THE WARREN SCHOOL 


Box 205, Olney, Maryland 


The Bullis School 


Accredited, Annapolis, West Point and Coast Guard Prep- 
aration. Also college preparatory and general academic 
courses. Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics, Rates moder- 
ate. Summer term begins June 19. For catalog address: Wm. 
F. Bullis, U.S.N.A., *24, Prin., Box B, Silver Spring, Md. 
لے‎ aa 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School. Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally. How to learn, how to labor, how to live. 
Prepares for college, life or business. Character building 
supreme. 114th year. Rates $700.00, Extras, about $230.00. 
Box 18, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC SCHOOLS 


BOYS TAUGHT HOWTO STUDY Fully 


Accredited 
Founded 1874 


Start his college preparation in this home school 
where his own remedial program will arouse his 
interest and accomplish maximum results in 
shortest time thru frequent qualifying tests. 
Grades 7-12. All sports, varsity & intramural; 
every boy on a team, Country location convenient 
to N.Y. & Phila. Summer Session. Send for Catalogs. 
Albert R. Rogers, Headmaster 
Pennsburg, Pa. (near Quakertown) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY COLLEGE 


Senior college, Four-year degree courses. Business 
administration, arts, sciences (pre-medical, chem- 
istry), engineering, C.E., I.E., E.E., 8 Senior 
ROTC. Major, minor sports, Extensive social pro- 
gram. 129th year. Write for catalog. 


Dean of Admissions, Dept. R, Chester, Pa. 
“at the Nation's shrine” MILITARY ACADEMY 
VALLEY Your boy trained for responsible 

Sa Cras A a 


leadership. Graduates in over 

sports. Thirty-two modern fire- 

proof buildings, including two 

gymnasiums. Motorized Field Ar- 

tillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band 

and Senior R.O.T.C. Catalog, 
‘Wayne, Pa. 


academies. Personalized instruc- 
tion by faculty of specialists. 
College preparatory and Junior 


100 colleges and in government 
Box G, 


i i Strong college prep- 
Moravian Seminary ration tor tiris 12 
to 18. Continuous since 1742, Accredited. Scenic suburban 
campus. Excellent buildings. All sports. Riding. Golf. In 
college community near Philadelphia & New York City. 
Catalog. Miss Naomi Haupert, Principal, Box 3, Green 
Pond Campus, R. D. #1, Bethlehem, Penna. 

Junior College and School for Girls. 


Linden Hall Cultural and Vocational. Music, 


Home Economies, Secretarial Studies. Fine and Commercial 
Art. Interesting Activities, Preparatory and General 
Courses. Beautiful Campus. All Sports. Swimming Pool. 
Riding. Moderate Tuition. Separate school and Jr. col. 
Catalogues. Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 35, Lititz, Pa. 


Maryland College for Women 


Established 1853, A.B., B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Mer- 
chandising, Home Ec., Music, Secretarial, Kindergarten 
Training. All Sports, Riding, Advantages nearby Balti- 
more, Annapolis, Washington. Enrollment 34 states, 4 
foreign countries. Catalog. Box 5-R, Lutherville, Md. 


. Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Readily accessible 
to New York. Day—nursery to college. Boarding—fifth 
grade to college. Strong college preparatory and general 
courses, Music, art, and dramatics, All sports, Catalogue, 
Marion Reid Marsh, Box R, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Drew 


A country school for girls, overlooking Lake Gleneida, 50 
miles from N. Y. Accredited preparatory, general courses, 
8th grade through post-graduate year. Secretarial, Music, 
are Riding, skiing, sports. 
ohn M. 


Gym. 84th year. 
President, Box R, Carmel, 


Catalog. 


Pearson, N.Y. 


MID-WESTERN SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficulties 
and we (1) devise individualized 
program to overcome difficulties; 
(2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of study. 
Faculty 12; Enrollment 30 ; 43 years’ experience 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph.D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY picasanivitio.’n. s. 


FARRAGUT. 


Fully accredited college preparatory } 


Prepares for all colleges, gov’t academies. f 
Testing, guidance, remedial reading, college} 
advisement. Junior School, Naval-mili- J 
tary training. Sports, boats, bands. 
Non-profit. Summer camp. Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
Box K, Toms River, N. J. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business and general 
courses, Outstanding record of college entrance. R.O.T.C, 
Boys taught how to study. Near Trenton. Junior school, 
69th year. Summer session. Write for catalog. 

Registrar, Box 285, Bordentown, New Jersey 


. 
Blair Academy for Boys 
Well-established Reputation for Thorough College Prepara- 
tion. Small Classes. Experienced Masters. Grades 7-12. 
Modern Equipment on Country Campus, 65 miles from 
N. Y. C. Swimming Pool. Golf Course. Est. 1848, Benja- 
min D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 30, Blairstown, New Jersey. 
College Preparatory School 
Solebury School Sor Boys ana Ginis 12-18 
Small friendly school in Bucks County, Separate campus for 
girls. Coeducational classes, Thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Fully accredited. Usual sports. New gym. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Riding. Accessible to New York & Phila. Catalog. 
William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box R, New Hope, Penna. 
Boys and girls 6-18 de- 


: 
Manumit Schoo velop individuality in free 
creative atmosphere. Dramatics, art, music, sciences, math. 
80-acre farm in Bucks County between New York and 
Phila, Friendly, informal, homelike, Healthful outdoor life. 
Horses, Limited enrolment. Catalog, W. M. and B, G. C. 
Fincke, Co-Directors, Box E, 8.8.0. #2, Bristol, Pa. 


Tarrytown School 


For boys and girls 7-14. Year-round program on beautiful 
Westchester estate. Accredited, Small groups. Riding, 
sports. School for young children at Scarborough, En- 
dowed, Write for ‘The Tarrytown Story.” 

Room 805, 535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. MU 2-4221. 


The Tutoring School 


Exclusively individual instruction preparing for all major 
colleges and schools. 25th Year. Catalog on request. 
74 East 55th St., New York 22, N. Y. Tel, Plaza 5-6666 


Thomas Jefferson School 


Modern school based on practical democracy. Limited to 35 
boys headed for college. Beautiful suburban campus. Fac- 
ulty hold degrees from Harvard, Yale, Cambridge, Inter- 
school sports for every boy. Non-profit. Accredited. Catalog. 
Robin R. McCoy, M.A., Headmaster, St. Louis 23, Mo. 


Wentworth Military Academy 


Tist Yr. 4 Yr. High School, Separate 2 Yr. College. 
Sr, ROTC, CAA Flying. All accredited. Heart of 
America. Large Gym. Indoor pool. All Sports. Riding. 
Marksmanship. Country Club. Summer School. Catalog. 


Col. J. M. Sellers, 150 Wash, Place, Lexington, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 


and Junior School. 62nd year. Fully accredited R.O.T.C. 
Friendly teachers inspire boy to excel—complete guidance 
program prepares him for future. All sports. 5 athletic 
fields. 200 acre campus. Riding, Write for Catalog. 

Col. 6, R. Stribling 350 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


H H Thorough 
Culver Military Academy preparation 
for leading colleges. High scholastice standards. Under- 
standing guidance, Develops initiative, stamina, poise, 
courtesy, character. Exceptional facilities. Senior Artillery, 
Cavalry, Infantry ROTC Unit. Band. Leadership training. 
All sports. Catalog. 58 Pershing Road, Culver, Indiana. 


r ene 
Howe Military School uit 

training in spiritual environment. Accredited college prep, 
business courses, Potential Achievement Rating gives each 
boy individual goal. Junior school. Senior ROTC. Sports 
for all, Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 550 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


x ST. JOHN'S * 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation in the heart of Wis- 
consin’s land o’ lakes, within easy driving distance 
of Chicago. Grades 7-12. Balanced program. Excel- 
lent faculty. Riding, golf, rifle marksmanship, sailing. 


. Winter sports. Flying. Summer session. 66th year. 


Write for catalog. 
150 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval 


Builds sound character while preparing 
Academy boys for college. Accredited, Enthusias- 


tic teachers, smal] classes. Daily tutorial period, All sports. 
On Lake Geneva, 75 miles Chicago. Summer camp, 62nd 
year. Catalog. 35 Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Marmion Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic education, 
builds men, Accredited 4-yr, high school course prepares for 
college or business, Under Benedictine Fathers. Boarding, 
day. Sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. Father Joseph, 
667 North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. (i hour from Chicago). 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Complete mental and physical development of every boy. 
Fully accredited college preparation. High academic stand- 
ards. ROTC, Sports. Suburb, 15 miles from Chicago's 
advantages. Lower School. 77th year. Catalog. Director of 
Admissions, Box 950, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


St. Thomas Military Academy 


Military training combined with superior college prepara- 
tion in Catholic environment, Guidance, Pool, gym. Sports. 
R.O.T.C. Beautifully located in exclusive residential 
district of Twin Cities, Boarding, day, Est. 1885. Catalog. 
Very Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, Pres., Box I, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


: Fully accredited 
Pillsbury Academy preparatory school 
with enviable national reputation. Boys 12 to 19. Large en- 
dowment. Modern equipment. Reasonable rates. Small 
classes. Supervised study, Military training. All sports. 
Separate dormitory for younger boys. 74th year. Write for 
catalogue. G. R. Strayer, Box 350, Owatonna, Minn. 


College of Saint Thomas 


Among the larger liberal arts colleges for men in Middle West, 
Liberal arts, journalism, bus. admin, Preparatory for law, 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, Winter sports, Pool, armory. 
Air ROTC program. 45 acres. Est. 1885. Catalog. Very Rev- 
erend V. J. Flynn, Ph.D., Pres., Box C, St. Paul I, Minn. 


Shattuck School aoe 


Grades 9-12 
College preparation and general education. Small classes. 
MI-ROTC. Sports for all. Choir, Band, Social program. 
Summer School-Camp. Founded 1858. Episcopal. Rev. Sid- 


ney W. Goldsmith, 504 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Monticello College 


Distinguished two-year liberal arts college for women. Also 

Art, Music, Drama, Homemaking, Secretarial. Sports. Rid- 

ing. 112th year. Accredited. Beautiful 300 acre campus 

near St. Louis. Dormitories sprinklered for fire protection. 
Box 353R, Alton, Illinois 


Kemper Hall 

80th year. Episcopal Boarding & Day School for girls. Thor- 
ough college preparation and training for purposeful living. 
Music, art, and dramatics. All sports. Junior school de- 
partment, Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago, For catalog address: Box R, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Wayland Academy 


Prepares boys and girls for all colleges and universities. 
Small classes, supervised study. Religious, home atmosphere. 
Music, dramatics, Commercial department, Athletics. New 
gym, swimming pool. Dormitories. Grades 8 to 12. 95th year. 
Weimer K. Hicks, President, Box 71, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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Oak Grove A Friends School For Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Purpose- 
ful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12 and strong 
P.G. year for H.S. grads, Joyous outdoor Recreation. Rid- 
ing included. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 125, Vassalboro, Maine 


The Garland School 


Granting degrees in Home Economics & Art. Special one- 
year course for college students. Home Economics: Majors in 
Food, Clothing, Child Study. Art: Majors in Costume De- 
sign, Interior Decoration and Fine Arts. 5 practice residences. 
Mrs. Gladys R. Jones, 409 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

For girls. 


Mary A. Burnham School مت‎ 
college preparation. General and post graduate courses. 
Music emphasized. Art, secretarial. College town advan- 
tages. Riding, skiing, Swimming. Mensendieck system for 
posture, 72nd yr. Summer School, Newport, R. I. Catalogs. 
Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, 41 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Girls’ School with 57 years of 


Rogers Hall New England traditions. Near 
Boston, Thorough college preparation. One year intensive 
review for college. General course with electives in secre- 
tarial training, music, art, and dramatics. All sports with 
riding. Swimming pool. Mrs. Katherine Whitten MacGay, 
Principal, Box R, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


٠. 8 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 
Accredited college preparatory and general courses, 8th- 
12th Grades. Art, music. All sports. 150 acres, beautiful 
modern building in heart of famous educational region. Pro- 
fessional instruction in riding, skiing. Mensendieck for pos- 
ture. Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 0, Greenfield, Mass. 


Clark School 


A non-profit school for boys Grades 9-12, preparing for 
all leading colleges. 
Mr. Paul 2. Poehler, Jr., Headmaster 


Holderness 

The White Mountain School for 75 boys 13-19. Small classes. 
‘Thorough college preparation. Team sports, skiing, hunting, 
fishing, Art, glee club, dramatics, debating, crafts. 900 
acres, Modern fireproof dormitories. Episcopal. Catalog. 
Rev. Edrie A. Weld, Box 210, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


A tutorial school for boys. 
Pembroke Place * "Grades 8 thru 12. 


Expert instruction in college preparatory work and general 
courses, Horseback riding. All winter sports. Excellent 
food. Homelike atmosphere. Students admitted at any time. 
Bradley R. Ladd, Headmaster, Suncook, New Hampshire 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Dennison School of Speech 
Correction Stammering or Stuttering corrected 


by modern scientific methods. Dormi- 
tory and summer camp. Our helpful 48-page booklet gives 
full information, Write today for free copy. 

Wm. C. Dennison, Director, 543 Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
Perry Kindergarten Normal 


5 h I High school graduates trained for useful pro- 
CNOOE fession. Nursery school, kindergarten, primary 
and playground teaching. Univ. credits lead to B.S. in Ed. 
Limited enrollment permits individual guidance. 3-yearcourse. 
Catalog. 815 Boylston Street, Room 318, Boston 16, Mass. 


Lesley College A Senior College for Young 


Women, 4186 yr. Teacher 
Education; 4 yr. B.S. in Ed. degree course. Nursery school 
through elementary grades. Also 3-yr. certificate. Dormito- 
ries, Summer session begins July 10, Catalogue. 

61 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


National College of Education 


Your opportunity for general college education with special- 
ized training for teaching Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. Our 64th Year. 
Fall, Mid-year and Summer Terms. 

Box 05-E, Evanston, Ill. 


MERCHANDISING 
Retailing-Fashion 


School of Distributive Education 

(R. P. I., Wm. & Mary College.) Trains personnel work- 

ers, buyers and teachers of retailing and fashion. Women’s 

dorms. Minimum expense $700. For view book, address: 
Dir., 272 Shafer St., Richmond 20, Va. 


FASHION MODELING 
Barbizon School of Modeling 


Outstanding in the east, Attractive, qualified girls trained 
to mode] in exclusive shops, showrooms, fashion shows, for 
photographers. Distinctive staff—individualized training, 
Models agency. State licensed. G.I. approved. Illustrated 
booklet R on request. 576 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
Lewis Hotel Training School 


You can qualify in few months for a fascinating well-paid 
hotel position, Classes now forming. Nationwide Placement 
Service free of extra charge. 34th year. Write for Free 
Book today. Course approved for Veterans’ Training. Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Div. RSE-198, Washington 7, D. C. 


A Junior College 


Hanover, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


Ches, VJE row 


A pioneer in personal attention to the individual 
boy. Small classes, flexible programs, accelerated 
progress, College preparation. Experienced fac- 
ulty. Graduation Jan., June, Sept. Junior School. 
Athletics for all. Spacious campus. 

July and 


39th SUMMER SESSION August 


Regular school faculty and methods for boys 10 and 
over, Make-up work or regular semester advance 
courses, Preparation for fall college entrance. 

A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 

Hi College Preparatory School for Boys, 
Milford Famous for Its Teaching, since 1916, 
Successful preparation for leading colleges, grades 8-12. 
Very small classes establish superior study habits, develop 
full abilities. Optional acceleration. Entrance in Sept. or 


July 10, Summer school can earn 34 yrs’ credits. All sports, ete. 
William D. Pearson, Headmaster, Milford, Conn. 


Wooster School 


Prepares boys for leading colleges. Distinctive curriculum, 
individual attention, small classes. Extra-curricular pro- 
gram: Athletics, hobbies, shop, dramatics, music. Sixty 
miles from New York. Country setting. 125 acres. Est. 1925. 
The Rev. John R. Verdery, Hdm., Danbury, Connecticut. 


St. Johnsbury Academy 
Summer School for Boys and Girls 
An endowed school with summer program for review work 
or advanced secondary subjects. Six weeks. Small classes. 
Sports activities. Weekend trips. Moderate fee. 
Vernon G. Smith, Ed.D., St. Johnsbury 4, Vermont 


Hatch Preparatory School 


Established 1926. College candidates complete the high- 

school course in three years rather than four. Small classes. 

One master for every four boys. Accredited college prep. 
Lloyd Harvey Hatch, Headmaster, Dexter, Maine 


Chauncy Hall School 


Specializing in preparation for M.I.T. and other schools of 
science and engineering. Expert instruction emphasizing 
mathematics, English, sciences. Past enrolment, 46 states, 
48 countries. Central location. Est. 1828. Write: 

R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 557 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


America’s first accredited 
school of broadcasting of- 
fers job-getting training in 
radio speech, writing, act- 
ing, production. Write for free details. Inquire 
about short summer term in Radio and TV. 


3338 16th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 
Feagin School of Drama & Radio 


e STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO—TELEVISION 

35th Yr. Public appearances. Diction, Public Speaking, 
Poise. Vet. approval. Day and Eve. Terms—July 3, Aug. 
7, Also Teen-Age and Children’s Dept. Catalogue R. 
Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 


School of Drama. Acting. Directing. Radio, Scene and 
Costume Design. Accredited, BFA, and MFA Degrees. 
Acting Company for Advanced Students. Write Dept. J, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, The Art Institute of Chicago, 3 


Drawing, Painting, 
R.P.I. School of Art Per anne 


Costume & Fashion; Commercial Art; Interior Decoration; 
Art Education. Drafting. College activities. Dormitories. 
Degrees: Richmond Professional Institute College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. For Catalog and View Book, Address: 
Director, 905 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


School of Practical Art 


Prepare for successful careers in advertising, cartooning, 
illustration (fashion, book, story), packaging, book jackets, 
typography, ete. Experienced faculty. Individual attention. 
Placement Service, Founded 1912. Catalog. 

Alan R. Furber, Pres., 10 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


American Academy of Art 


Practical courses in Commercial and Fine Arts, Fashion 
Illustration. Faculty with international reputation. Individ- 
ual instruction. Enroll now. 

Frank H. Young, Dept. 250, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 


Vesper George School of Art 


3-year diploma career courses in design and techniques of 
drawing and painting in the flelds of Advertising, Fashion, 
Industry, Interiors, Illustration and Fine Arts. Est. 1924. 
Enter June, September, January, Catalog. 

Secretary, 44 St. Botolph Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Traphagen School of Fashion 


Training Here Pays Dividends for Lifetime! Fashion Art, 
Clothing Construction, Writing, Interior Decor., Window 
Display for beginner and advanced. Day or Eve, Free 
Placement Bureau. Write or phone CO 5-2077 for Circular 15. 
Traphagen School, 1680 Broadway, (52d St.) New York 19. 


ART AND DRAMATIC ART 


Executive Courses in Business 
Administration, leading to de- 
gree. Exclusively for men. Per- 
sonalized executive analysis 
plan. An investment in Educa- 
tion. Restricted enrollment 
Small classes. Unexcelled loca- 
tion: 200-acre campus. Mod- 
ern dormitories, all sports. 
James L. Conrad, Pres., 
Nichols Junior College, 
Dudley, Mass. 


NICHOLS 
Junior 
COLLEGE 


FOR MEN 


Unusual educational 


Wi ston Academy opportunities for boys 


at modest cost. Endowment over half a million, Graduates 

regularly accepted by all eastern colleges. Modern gymna- 

sium, swimming pool. Se; e Junior School. 

Phillips Stevens, Headmaster, Box 25, Easthampton, Mass. 
For younger boys 7-14 


Fay School Grades 11-1111. 

Distinguished since 1866 as a leading pre-preparatory 
school, Three generations of alumni. Excellent academic, 
home, and recreational facilities. Emphasis on scholarship, 
character, achievement, and self-government. Catalogue. 
Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster, Box 140, Southboro, Mass. 


Leicester Junior College coa 


Business Administration, including Liberal Arts and 
Social Science Courses. Salesmanship, marketing, adv., 
industrial management, law accounting, full business 
training. Full sports schedule. Catalogue. 

Registrar, Box 258-R, Leicester, 


The Stockbridge School 


In the Berkshires. An intercultural, coed Junior High and 
High School. College preparation. Special attention to 
Languages, Social and Natural Sciences. Small classes. 
For information write: 
Hans R. Maeder, Interlaken, Mass. 
Coed. A.A. 


Edgewood Junior College'is 


degrees in two years. Liberal Arts Course; Merchandising 
and Retailing; Executive, Medical, Legal Sec’l. ; Bus. Ad ; 
Home Econ.; ™ 1 Tech. autiful country campus. 
Dormitories, Activities. Effective placement. Write for 
catalog. C. R. Murdough, Pres., Barrington, R. |. 

Boys & Girls 6-14 


The Bement Schoo Delightful country 


boarding school in historic Deerfield, Mass. Thorough 
academic training and preparation for leading secondary 
schools, Small classes, Excellent supervision, Art and 
Music. Personal care. Katharine F. Bartlett and Mary 
Harriman Drexler, Directors, Box R, Deerfield, Mass. 


BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


Acting, Stage, Screen, Radio, Television, Voice, 
Diction, Direction, Production, Script Writing, 
Broadcasting, Teacher Training, Public Plays. 

Attended by students from every state. Highest 
standards for over 30 years. Veteran approved. 

New term June 5. 1, 2, 3 year courses. 

Write for booklet R. 1425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. Rittenhouse 6-7653. 


Specialized 
Curry College Instruction 
Radio, theatre, speech, psychology, teaching, etc, Four 


year degree and two year courses. Faculty includes out- 
standing professionals in speech fields. Attractive college- 
owned residence for women. Coed. Catalog. 

D. R. Miller, Pres., 251 Commonwealth A’ 


Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College 


Radio, TV, speech, drama, with liberal arts leading to 
A.B. degree. A.M. in speech education, speech therapy, 
drama. 70th year. Day, evening, summer sessions, Catalog. 
Director of Admissions, 130 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Summer School. Landscape, Figure, Portrait painting. Ce- 
ramics, Sculpture. Advertising, Dress Design, Interior De- 
sign. Teacher Training. Term begins June 26, 1950. 
Catalog. 

Box 56, Michigan Avenue at Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Ray-Vogue Schools 


Specialized, Professional Courses in Advertising, Commer- 
cial Art, Photography, Window Display, Dress Design, 
Styling and Merchandising, Millinery, Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Interior Decoration. Attractive residence for girls. 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Department R5, Chicago. 


Moore Institute of Art 


School of Design for Women. 105th year. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, advertising art, art education, 
fashion design, fashion illustration, painting, interior dec- 
oration. Crafts. Diploma and degree courses. Residences. 
Catalog. 1348 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh 


Diploma courses—18 months—in commercial and fashion 
illus., interior decoration, dress and millinery design. Post 
grad. illustration. Practical individual instruction, Many stu- 
dent commissions. Own 8-floor building. 29th year. Catalog R. 
Willis Shook, Dir., 635 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 
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REDBOOK’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


X-RAY & LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 


are very well paid! 


36 WEEKS OF INTENSIVE TRAINING 
Will Qualify You For This Profession 


Plan now to enroll...Thorough, prac- 
tical courses. Medical Technician 
Course, 36 weeks; Medical Secretary- 
Technician, 44 weeks; X-ray, 12 weeks, 
Well equipped. Co-ed. Athletics. Girls’ 
FREE CATALOG Dormitory. Free Placement. Catalog. 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY t900-£ Lasattc ave. 


Northwest Institute of Medical 
Technology Clinical Laboratory technique includ- 


offers thorough, intensive course in 
Ing Basal Metabolism in 9 months, X-Ray and Electrocar- 
diography 3 months, Co-ed, Graduates in demand. Catalog. 
Established 30 years. 3410 E. Lake St., Minneapolis 6, Minn 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


R. P. I. School of Occupational 
Therapy Prepares men and women for excellent op- 


portunities in hospitals and medical in- 
stitutions. 4 or 5 year course for H.S. graduates; 19 months 
for college graduates. Dormitory rooms available. For cata- 
log write: Director, 825 W. Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 


COMMERCE, BUSINESS & SECRETARIAL 
Career Education 


RIDER COLLEGE en x roe 


Choose a college education that will lead to a professional 
business career. Regular or accelerated programs leading to 
accredited B.S. degree. Accountancy, business administra- 
tion, teacher training, administrative secretarial, medical 
secretarial, social secretarial, journalism. Also one and 
two-year special diploma courses, Athletics. Fraternities, 
sororities. Dorms. Dining halls, Graduate placement bu- 
reau. 85th year. Catalogue. 


Rider College, Box R, Trenton, New Jersey 


Minnesota School of Business 


A select private school, established in 1877, offering 1 and 

2 year courses: Secretarial, Stenograph, Court Reporting, 

Business Administration, Sales. Residence for women, Cul- 

tural activities. Free placement service, Ask for Bulletin D. 
24 South 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Becker Junior College 


Two-Year Degree Courses in Business Administration, Sec- 
retarial Science, Merchandising and Commercial Jour- 
nalism. 
Dormitories—Athletics. Coeducational, 
Director of Admissions, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 
Outstanding secretarial 


Katharine Gibbs training for high school, 


private school graduates. Special course for college women. 
Resident facilities. Catalog: President’s Secretary, 90 
Marlborough St., Boston 16; 51 E. Superior St., Chicago 
11; 230 Park Ave., New York 17; 155 Angell St., Provi- 
dence 6, R. :ا‎ 33 Plymouth St., Montclair, N. J. 


Franklin School of Science & Arts 


offers unusually strong, complete and well balanced courses 
in Medical Technology—12 months; X-Ray Technology—6 
months; Medical Secretaryship—12 months. Unsurpassed in- 
struction and training facilities. Demand for graduates exceeds 
supply. Freeplacement. Catalog R. 251 8.22ndSt., Phila.3, Pa: 


Chicago College of Laboratory 


H Complete course, including Medical and 
Technique Dental X-Ray Big demand from hos- 
pitals, doctors and clinics. Co-educational. Approved for 
G. I. Training. Free Catalog. 

Chieago 5, Ill. 


Dept. 8, 431 5. Wabash Av 

H Practical and theoretical course 
Wilson Schoo in Medical Laboratory Tech- 
nique (X-ray, Hematology. Urinalysis, Blood Chemistry, 
Basal Metabolism, Cardiography, Bacteriology, Serology 
and Gastric Analysis.) Co-ed. Free placement, Certificate 
granted. Attractive dormitory. Catalog, 

Box W, 65 Anderson St., Beacon Hin, Boston, Mass. 


Century College of 
Medical Technology SAT Piaras tor 


M.T. degree. Modern labs supervised by physicians. Place- 
ment. Catalog. Dept. D, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago Il, Ill. 


Clinical Lab. Tech- 
nique: X-Ray ; Phys. 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND 


IN 6 WEEKS 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; 
machines, uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to write and 
transcribe. Low cost. More than 100,000 students. For 
business and Civil Service, also typing. 27th year. Write 
for free booklet to 


SPEEDWRITING, Dept, 9605-A, 55 W. 42 St., N. .لا‎ 18 


no symbols; no 


AIRLINE TRAINING 


cone . e 
Ward Airline Training 
Stewardess-Hostess. Intensive 8 weeks course for young 
women ages 21-28. 2 years college or R. N. required. 
Classes begin July 10th. Write for Booklet R. 

1010 Main Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING 


ALRONACTICAL ENGIMEERING 


Continuing demand for properly trained engineers and mechanics assures unexcelled career opportunities 5 
for Embry-Riddle graduates. Fully accredited 2-yr. aeronautical engineering, 1-yr. master A&E 
mechanic, flight, combination courses. Thorough, practical instruction tailored to industry needs, backed 
by 25 yrs. experience training today’s aviation leaders. Complete school campus -- swimming pool, 

all sports. Enjoy Florida’s matchless year-round climate. Prepare for a Paty role in aviation, 


Registrar, Box 
AIR 


Classes beginning now. Illustrated catalog, address: 
TRAIN IN MIAMI 


SSA 


i 30, Fla. 
CA PIT At 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Of THE WORLD 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. Civil, Elect., Mech., Chem., Aero., 
Radio and Telev. Engineering; Bus. 

DEGREE IN Adm., Acct. Visit Campus, see well 
equipped labs. Low cost. Prep. 

27 MONTHS courses: Personalized nare don: 
Grads. successful. Enter June, 

hte as Sept., Jan., March, Catalog. 
Enrollment 350 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


— 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN A MINIMUM OF TIME 


TELEVISION *mocttectrontcs 


ENGINEERING 


An Accredited Technical Institute; preparing high school grad- 
uates for technical careers. Classes start twice monthly. 
Comprehensive courses in Radio-Electronics Engineering, 
Broadcast and Television Engineering or Servicing; 2,10 


hours classroom and laboratory study. Write for free 
booklet, ‘‘Careers in Radio-Electronics & Television Engi- 
neering.” 


CAPITOL RADIO ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 
Dept. 275-B, 16th & Park Road, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


“How | Became 
a Hotel Hostess” 


Lana Mitchell, Now Hostess- 
Housekeeper Though Without 
Previous Hotel Experience. 
“When you're past 40, it’s not 
easy to find a new occupation. 
One day I answered a Lewis ad- 
vertisement and enrolled. My 
position as hostess-housekeeper 
was SESS for me by the Lewis Placement 
Bureau immediately upon graduation. I am 
really happy in my job and give thanks to 

Lewis Training for a wonderful new start.’ 


“Can A Man My Age 
BecomeaHotelExecutive?”’ 


Nelson Davis, Newspaper Route 
Man, Now Assistant Manager, 
Knew Nothing About Hotel Work. 
“I had nothing to look forward 
to but monotonous work and 
poor pay. Then I answered a 
Lewis advertisement and short- 
ly afterwards enrolled. Soon 
after graduation, the Lewis School placed me 
in a fine Pennsylvania hotel. Now Assistant 
Manager. Lewis Training did it all.” 


STEP INTO A WELL-PAID HOTEL POSITION 


Well-paid, important positions and a sound, sub- 
stantial future await trained men and women 
in the hotel and institutional field. Lewis gradu- 
ates are “making good” as managers, assistant 
managers, executive housekeepers, hostesses and 
in 55 other types of well-paid positions, Record- 
breaking travel means greater opportunities than 
ever, Previous experience proved unnecessary in 
this business where you're not dropped because 
you are over 40. Lewis Training qualifies you. 
FREE book describes this fascinating field. It 
tells how you are registered FREE of extra cost 
in Lewis National Placement Service. Mail cou- 
pon today! Lewis Hotel Training School, Rm. 
SE-186, Washington 7, 2. ©. 


| [Course approved for Veterans’ Training. | Course | Course approved for Veterans’ Training. | for Veterans’ Training 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 34") 
Room SE-186, Washington 7, D. © 


Send me your Free Book. I want to know how to 
qualify for a well-paid position. 


Name.... 


sses... 


Address....sseeees 


0 
| 
| 
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l 
l 
l 
l 
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City. 
( We 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


Big opportunity field for properly trained men. Learn 
about our Special Progressive Curricula Plan, Old es- 
tablished school; ECPD accredited. Offering training 
in Broadcasting, License Preparation, Servicing, Engi- 
neering. Announcing and script writing included. Also 
Airline Radio Training. Highly successful Placement 
Service free to graduates. Enter June or September. 
Reservations now being accepted. Write Dept. B, 


Central Radio & Television Schools Inc. 


17th & Wyandotte, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS 


B.S. DEGREE Avronautical, Chemi- 

INDIANA cal, Civil, El al, Mechanical and 
Radio Engineering (ine. television). 

0 v't approved for 

TECHNICAL Earn board, Large 
Students from 48 

ÎR countries, Demand for grad- 


Dec., 
¥ 850 Washing: 
ton Biva. 3 Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


COLLEGE 


6 to 36-month courses 


Milwaukee School ih siectricai Engi- 
of Engineering neering (B.S. degree—Pow- 


er or Electronics), Radio- 
Television, Air Conditioning, Heating, Refrigeration, 
Welding. Over 30,000 alumni. Write for 110-page catalog. 


Dept. R-550, N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Franklin Technical Institute 


Two-year courses in industrial electricity & electronics, 
industrial chemistry, mechanical & machine design, struc- 
tural & architectural design, automotive service & manage- 
ment, electric wiring & maintenance. 1-3. photography 
course. 42nd yr. Catalog. 21 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


America’s oldest and best-known cooking school. Training 
men and women for food careers. One-Year Professional 
Course. Sept. Short courses. Food science and skills 
stressed. Residence for women, Catalog. Dr. Dawn N. 
Wallace, Director, 40 Hereford St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DIETETICS 


Bea 


IN ONE YEAR. Intensive Course 


qualifies you for position as Dietitian in hotels, hos- 
pitals, laboratories, schools, railroads, food mfg. corpi 
dept, stores, etc. Day or Eve, Co-ed. Available to G.I.’s. 
Age no obstacle. Licensed by N. Y. State, Faculty super- 
vised residences. Free Placement. Catalog 2. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 
660 Madison Ave. (At 60th St.) N.Y. C., TEmpleton 8-8600 


These schools invite requests for catalogues and information. In writing for catalogues, please mention REDBOOK. 


“You'll love Father,” Roger said, “and Mother; well, Mother—” Hilda, so 

newly married, so much in love, believed him. But slowly, with growing 

fear, she realized that Roger was caught in the tentacles of a love that not 
only threatened their marriage—but also her very life! 


BY DANA LYON 


REDBOOK’S COMPLETE MAY 1950 NOVEL 


Redbook’s Complete May 1950 Novel 


CHAPTER | 


7 


The beach was small and secluded, a half-moon of 
pale sand lying beneath the gaunt austerity of the house on 
the cliff, with the dwarfed and distorted branches of 
Monterey cypress waiting like watching figures in the dis- 
tance, the sharp cry of an occasional sea gull rising rau- 
cously above the roar of the breakers. 

A woman was lying on the beach, alone, her head in 
her arms, her long body as brown as if it had been turned 
ona spit. The thick braids of her hair were bleached the 
color of the sand she was lying on, and her thoughts were 
dark as the depths of the sea that pounded at her feet. 

She was wondering how she could kill a man she once 


had loved. 


She was thinking: He is out there now, swimming—. 
but he is a good swimmer and he will not die that way. But 


why doesn’t he die? Why doesn’t he die and let us go? 

And while she lay there, her head in her arms, wishing 
for him to die, she heard his cry for help. It was a terri» 
fied, mounting scream, and she leaped to her feet instinc- 
tively, all of the civilized years of her life prompting her 
to go to the aid of a person in distress. Poised for the dive, 
her arms thrown back, she was held motionless by the part 
of her that was not civilized. 

The high, panicky scream came again and a ripple 
went through her still body. Let him die, let him die! He 


has taken more from us even than our lives. Let him die, - 


so that we can live! 

But, still she strained forward, fighting herself, fight- 
ing the murderer that lies close beneath the surface of all 
civilized people. 

And thus she was caught frozen in a moment of time, 
while the past rushed to meet her and a man struggled for 
his life. 


he house stood on a jutting cliff of the Monterey 
Peninsula. It was neither forbidding nor yet wel- 
coming; a house old but well cared for, with fresh 
white paint and formal gardens, with its full 
quota of cupolas for its period and a wide veranda that 
seemed to lend itself to gay outdoor parties in the summer. 
And yet, Hilda felt as she went up the walk beside Roger, 
it was used for no such purposes. 
What a huge place, she thought, glancing up at its bay 
windows and small balconies, to shelter so small a family. 
Roger, his father, his mother, servants; and yet here was 


Tars novel, like all other novels printed in REDBOOK, is 
purely fiction and intended as such. It does not refer to real 
characters or to actual events. If the name of any person, 
living or dead, is used, it is a coincidence. 


a home that should have hovered over a whole family of 
boisterous children; it was a house that should have been 
filled with laughter and young voices and a carefree way 
of living. But there was not a dead blossom on any of the 
rose bushes that bordered the path, there was not a foot- 
print ọn the smooth gravel which surely must have been 
raked that very morning. There was not a sign of living in 
this house that had stood for almost seventy years, above 
its beach of clean white sand, the gardens and paths and 
gazebo, the crooked, crazy little cypress trees forever 
bowed by the wind from the ocean. Hilda felt that this 
house before her, so quiet, so immaculate, so unused to the 
violent ways of life, had received no impression from those 
when it had sheltered because it had never grown old with 
iving. 

Roger, holding her arm, said gently, “What is it, 
dear?” for unconsciously, almost imperceptibly, she had 
hesitated; and yet, as faint as the unwillingness was on her 
part, he had been sensitive to it, had felt merely by touch- 
ing her, that something was holding her back. 

“It’s so—big,” she faltered; and was relieved when he 
laughed, for she knew that while he might be sensitive to 
her physical reactions, he did not yet know her well enough 
to penetrate the deep emotional fountainhead from which 
they sprang. She had wanted, more than all else from the 
time she first knew him, a perfect union of their hearts and 
minds as well as bodies; and yet now, in a dim way, she 
was aware of a small measure of relief in knowing that she 
was still an entity that no other person’s thoughts or per- 
ceptions could ever reach. 


Ascending the broad steps, unmarred by so much 
as a fleck of peeling paint, Roger pushed open the big 
white door with its gleaming glass panes. In the dimness 
of the interior Hilda stood for a moment, blinking her eyes 
until they could adjust themselves to the change from 
sunshine to gloom, and feeling, without knowing why, a 
heavy fog of depression settling over her. The spacious 
hallway was immaculately clean, with no dust motes, even, 
dancing in the one ray of sunlight that came through a 
small window on the stair landing; there were hundreds of 
books lining the walls of the library on the right of the 
entrance, but no magazines strewn about. There were 
occasional bowls of flowers in the sitting-room on the left, 
but no petals lying loosely underneath; and faintly, mixed 
with the fragrance of roses, Hilda could detect the odor 
of furniture polish. It was all quiet, perfect—and dead. 

“Roger,” Hilda whispered as he led her into the liv- 
ing-room, “I’m afraid.” 

He laughed. “Afraid, darling?” he said in a normal 
voice. “Of what, for heaven’s sake?” 

Hilda did not know. There was nothing sinister about 
the house, nothing fearsome about the atmosphere. 

“I don’t know,” she said at last, trying not to whisper. 
“We shouldn’t have done it this way. They won’t like it.” 

“But, honey,” he said gently, “we decided on that be- 
fore we did anything about it. How could we have a regu- 
lar wedding when—” 

When she had no home of her own but a furnished 
room. When neither of them had any money of their own, 
to speak of. When neither of them, so impassionedly in 
love, could bear the thought of pre-wedding festivities. 
They had said, confidently: Let’s get married and get it 
over with so that we can belong to each other forever. And 
tell the family afterward. Tell his mother afterward, was 
what they had meant. ` Tell his mother, who would have 
insisted upon days and weeks of preparation for a formal 
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wedding which would have left both of them too ex- 
hausted to understand or appreciate the wonderful, the 
beautiful thing that had happened to them: belonging to 
each other. 

For that was all that really mattered—a few words by 
a minister in a little mountain town and a few days of 
complete belonging, the rest of the world forgotten, in the 
seclusion of the Sierras. Rest and peace and a whole 
long life to look forward to, with people if necessary, with- 
out them preferably... . 

They knew, and had faced the fact, that telling his 
father and mother afterward would be even more difficult 
than telling them before they were married; but they had 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages carefully before 
they had taken the step at all, knowing what they would 
gain and lose in either decision, and had chosen the one 
which, they felt, would start their marriage on its way more 
safely. It meant deception, yes, for neither of Roger’s par- 
ents had ever heard of Hilda; but better, even so, than the 
superficiality of the customary wedding trappings of the 
world in which his mother lived. 

And so Hilda was afraid of the quiet, stern dignity of 
a house that had perhaps seen gayety but never accepted it, 
and of a woman whose dignity and lack of gayety were 
even greater. And if she was afraid of Roger’s father it 
was only because of the fact that she and Roger might have 
hurt him deeply, and not from any apprehension as to what 
his attitude toward her would be. 

She smiled and turned to her husband. “I’m not real- 
ly afraid, darling; it’s only that I feel as if we were two 
naughty children, preparing to meet our punishment.” 

Roger squeezed her arm. “That’s my fault, Hilda. I 
should never have tried to explain Mother and Dad to you. 
I might have known I’d get it all wrong. Where in hell is 
that Bonnie?” 

He pulled a bell cord, and in a moment a middle-aged 

woman, in maid’s uniform, came into the room, her gray 
hair neat, her blue eyes sharp, her face neither grave nor 
smiling. 
“Well, Mr. Roger!” she said. “Where on earth did 
you come from? I didn’t hear a sound.” She glanced at 
Hilda with what would have been curiosity if she hadn’t 
obviously schooled herself against such a failing. 

“Bonnie,” said Roger, and though his face was gay, 
his voice held a little schoolboyish embarrassment, “‘pre- 
pare yourself! Show a brave front to the world. This is 
my wife.” 

Bonnie’s face grew even more still than it had been. 
“Pleased to meet you,” she said, borrowing some of the 
house’s dignity. “We didn’t know Mr. Roger was—er—” 

“It was very sudden,” said Roger gravely. “I saw her 
slinging hash the other night in one of the dumps where I 
hang out and I thought, hell, this business of eating out all 
the time is getting me down. Why don’t I get married? 
Here’s a dame looks as though she might know how to 
cook. So I said, ‘Look, miss, how about marrying me?’ 
and she put down my boiled prunes and said, ‘Don’t mind 
if I do,’ so—” 


Bonnie’s face relaxed, as if the muscles had finally 
overcome the courageous vigilance that controlled them. 
“Oh, go “long with you, Mr. Roger,” she said. “How did 
such a nice girl ever come to put up with you?” 

Hilda warmed a little and wondered how Bonnie could 
know she was a nice girl. 

“Where’s Nother?” Roger asked. 

“Your mamma’s in her upstairs sitting-room,” said 
Bonnie, prim again. “And your pa’s out knocking some 
golf balls around, I think. They wasn’t expecting you in 
the middle of the week like this.” 

“They wasn’t expecting me married, either, Pll bet,” 
said Roger, mimicking her. “What’ll I do, break the news 
suddenly, or fetch out the smelling salts first?” It was 
obvious to both of them that it was necessary to prepare 


only his mother. (His father, Roger had already explained 
to Hilda, was the most wonderful guy in the world, and 
anything that his only child wanted was good enough for 
him. “He’s spoiled the hell out of me,” Roger told her 
ruefully, and she had smiled and rubbed her face against 
his shoulder and murmured, “He did a wonderful job on 
you, darling. Let’s let him spoil all our seven children!” 
“Fight,” said Roger. “Two of ’em’s going to be twins.”) 


Hilda looked at him now, and felt tears burning 
behind her eyelids. She wondered if it were safe to feel 
about anyone the way she felt about Roger. She remem- 
bered the gay and happy camaraderie between her own 
parents, but until she had married, herself, she had not 
comprehended any deep and passionate love between them ; 
and now she realized that this was because she had not been 
able to conceive of a sex relationship between two people 
who were, first and always, her father and mother. But at 
last, belatedly, she knew that they were lovers even more 
than they were parents, and that perhaps it was this fact 


„that had made them such good parents. Mamma and Papa. 


Such childish names . . . such lovely people . . . such won- 
derful appreciation of life and such careless prodigality 
with it. ... They had loved life up to almost the last mo- 
ment of it, and now they were dead, and Roger’s father and 
mother were living, and this house that sheltered them was 
dead with their own dead hopes, just as the houses where 
Hilda had lived with her own parents, had been gay and 
happy up until the very end... . 

Roger said, and Hilda could hear the trepidation he 
tried to hide, “Well, let’s go up and get it over with.” 

Hilda thought: He is more frightened than I am be- 
cause he knows his mother, and I don’t. She walked be- 
side him up the deeply carpeted stairs, holding his arm and 
pressing it a little to show him that as long as they were to- 
gether nothing could ever harm them. 

Roger knocked on the first of four or five doors open- 
ing off the upper hall, and then, in answer to a “Yes, who is 
it?” opened it and led her in. It was a large room, with 
sunshine pouring into it, a slightly more informal room 
than the ones downstairs, and yet still not haphazard with 
daily living. 

Roger’s mother said, “Why, son!” and rose from her 
chair by the window to come toward him. He stooped and 
kissed her on the cheek, and Hilda, in that brief moment. 
saw that her mother-in-law was a tiny woman who seemed 
tall because of the immense dignity she carried in her 
square shoulders, her erect posture, her proudly-held head 
—a head crowned with beautifully coiffed white hair above 
a face as old as time itself. Hilda was not prepared for 
this. She knew that Roger’s mother was older than his 
father, but she also knew that his father was not yet old, 
and she was therefore prepared for a well-kept woman of 
middle age and not for one whose face had deep lines 
verging into wrinkles, whose mouth was bitter, whose eyes 
were tired but unyielding. 

“Mother,” said Roger, as Mrs. Trenton turned her gaze 
questioningly on Hilda, “there must be a thousand or so 
ways I could have broken this to you gently, but I can’t 
think of any except to say that this is Hilda.” 

“Oh?” said Mrs. ‘Trenton, She smiled, and Hilda 
could almost see the apprehensive grip she was taking on 
herself. 

“My wife,” Roger added belatedly. 

His words were a shock, undoubtedly. But Mrs. Tren- 
ton scarcely winced. 

“May I welcome you into our family?” she said, hold- 
ing up her cheek to be kissed. And as Hilda leaned down 
she added lightly, “Such a big girl, you are. Roger has 
always said he liked small women.” 

Roger, Hilda knew, had said nothing of the sort. He 
had told her once, while they were lying on the beach near 
the Cliff House, “Hilda, you have the most beautiful body 
I’ve ever seen.” And she had laughed and retorted, “All 
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five feet eight of me—and one hundred and thirty pounds 
of me?” “If you were six feet tall and just as well pro- 
portioned I’d still think you had the loveliest body in the 
world.” And then he added, “I’ve never liked small wom- 
en—they have too much nervous energy.” And now Hilda 
knew why he did not want to marry a small woman, even 
though she herself seemed small beside his six feet two. 

‘Sit down, children,” said Mrs. Trenton, her voice 
held carefully under control, “and tell me all about it. 
Why didn’t you let us know beforehand? Surely,” and 
her eyes raked Hilda politely, “there was nothing—urgent 
about it?” Hilda’s face flamed and her lips clamped to- 
gether before she could say, No, Roger and I didn’t have 
to get married in a hurry, if that’s what you’re driving at. 

“No,” said Hilda pleasantly. “There was nothing 
urgent, about it. We don’t intend to have children right 
away.’ 


1 was now Mrs. Trenton’s face that flamed, and she 
sat up even straighter in her straight-backed chair. “I am 
afraid you misunderstood me,” she said stiffly, and turned 
to her son in such a manner that it seemed unavoidable 
that her back should be turned to Hilda at the same time. 

“I would have loved to have you get married here, 
Roger,” she said. “I know how young people are, but did 
you have to do this—this thing so impulsively ?” 

“Mother,” said Roger, his voice trying to be gentle, “I 
didn’t want you to be hurt, but you know how unimportant 
social trappings seem to me. I couldn’t take much time off 
from the office, and Hilda and I just decided one day that 
there was no sense in waiting. We had a long week-end 
over Labor Day so we just thought, Why not?” 

“1 understand, son,” said his mother, looking as 
though she didn’t. “Does your father know yet?” 

“No.” Roger’s voice was relieved now that there 
seemed to be no more probing. “Bonnie said he was out 
knocking golf balls around.” 

“An old man’s sport.” His mother laughed tinkling- 
ly. “But wouldn't he be enraged if I mentioned it? Dear, 
why don’t you go out and break the news while—er— 
Hilda”—as if she could not quite recall her daughter-in- 
law’s name—“and I get acquainted.” 

Oh, God, thought Hilda, and looked at her husband 
pleadingly; but he, imperceptive to undercurrents, jumped 
up hastily and said, “Ill do that, Mother,” and off he went. 
Mrs. Trenton turned to her, smiling, and Hilda shivered a 
little. 

“Suppose Í order some tea?” she said pleasantly. “Or 
would you prefer a highball?” 

“Tea, thanks,” said Hilda, who would have welcomed 
something stronger. 

Mrs. Trenton pulled the bell cord, gave instructions to 
Bonnie, then turned back to the younger woman. 

“These things are always so difficult, aren’t they, my 
dear?” she said in a friendly voice. “I mean, getting 
acquainted after the fait accompli. If Roger had only 
brought you to me at the beginning of your acquaintance 
with him, we could have gotten all this over with and had 
it out of the way.” 

“All what?” Hilda asked guardedly. 

“Why, getting acquainted. After all, you are part of 
our family now and we must learn to know each other. I 
suppose you know a good deal of Roger’s father and my- 
self, but we know nothing at all about you, and since I sup- 
pose you and Roger will be here a good deal, we ought to 
fill in the background, don’t you think?” 

Bonnie came in with a large tray containing tea, hot 
muffins and jam. She glanced at Hilda with curiosity, at 
Mrs. Trenton with speculation, noticed Roger’s absence 
with complete lack of surprise, and departed. 

“Lemon? Cream? Sugar?” Mrs. Trenton handed 
Hilda a steaming cup. “I daresay you would have pre- 
ferred a highball,” she added ruefully, “but I always take 
everyone at his word.” 


I doubt that, thought Hilda, scalding her mouth with 
the hot tea in the hope that it would bolster her slipping 
morale. I doubt that very much, my dear mother-in-law. 

“How did you happen to meet Roger?” the pleasant, 
tinkling voice went on. 

How did I happen to meet Roger? Hilda said, but 
not aloud. How would you like it if I told you the truth, 
that it was a pick-up? How would you like it if I told you 
I was lying on the beach, asleep, getting red as a bull- 
fighter’s cloak, when your son came by and woke me up 
and said, “Turn over, pal; you’re done on that side,” and 
then sat down beside me and looked me over and said, 
“Hey, what are you, anyway—a female lifeguard?” be- 
cause my shoulders were overdeveloped from swimming so 
much. How would you like it if I told you that when I 
looked up into his face and saw the gentle eyes and the 
kind and laughing mouth, my heart turned over inside me 
and something—a voice, a thought, an impulse—said, This 
is my man. But I can’t tell you that, you sweet and proper 
little mother-in-law, because the only thing you’d get out of 
it would be Sex. It was sex all right, but it was somethin 
so much more, something so deep and big and beautifu 
and all right, that no one in all this world could ever 
understand it or believe it. 

“We met through mutual friends,” said Hilda. 

“In San Francisco?” Mrs. Trenton sipped her tea, her 
eyes smiling, her mind chiseling through the layers of 
Hilda’s tightly held reserve. 

“Yes,” said Hilda without thinking. 

“Ah.” Mrs. Trenton put down her cup with the air of 
a gladiator unsheathing his sword. “The Bybees, perhaps? 
The Nicholsons? We know all of Roger’s friends in San 
Francisco.” 

Hilda thought, Why do I bother? She put down her 
own cup, none too quietly. If Mrs. Trenton could fight 
with a sword, she herself could fight with her fists. “I did 
not meet him in society circles,” said Hilda in a scathing 
voice. “I met him through friends in his office.” 

“Oh?” Mrs. Trenton gathered herself quickly to- 
gether, and applied the proper amount of distaste to her 
next question. “You—er—worked in his ofice?” 

“No,” said Hilda. She felt as she once had at a fortune 
teller’s, determined to get her five dollars’ worth without 
contributing one particle of information that would make 
it easy for the other. 

For a moment the older woman seemed baffled. She 
waited for Hilda to continue, but when Hilda lit a cigarette 
and leaned back in her chair, Mrs. Trenton, undismayed, 
went forth into battle again. “Are you a native Cali- 
fornian?” she ventured tentatively, and Hilda knew that 
she meant: Who are you, anyway? 

Hilda sighed and said, “We lived in Alameda.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Trenton as if she thought Alameda 
was passé. As if people of wealth no longer used it as a 
suburb of San Francisco. Who ever heard of anyone who 
lived in Alameda? 


Alameda. The huge house with the polished stairs 
down which she and Spanker used to slide to the billiard- 
room below. The faint memories that drifted back only 
when she wasn’t searching for them. Trips to Idora Park 
in Oakland, to Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. Trips 
to the opera, during which she and Spanker squirmed and 
whispered, and Papa’s thunderous voice afterward, coming 
from the small den off the billiard-room: “Those damn’ 
kids! Easier to get castor oil down them than culture,” 
and Mamma’s voice, amused, saying, “Me, I got no culture 
and look at me now! I married a millionaire.” Hilda and 
Spanker sitting quietly, gravely, on the polished stairs, 
listening. Glasses tinkled from within the den, and smoke 
drifted outward, and the voices whispered and laughed and 
fell still, and then Papa’s voice came, different, a little tight 
and strange. “Darling,” it said, “let’s go to bed.” That 
was the night when Hilda and Spanker got to their feet 
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too quickly, and she fell against him with the awkwardness 
that was even now a part of her, and they both rolled to the 
bottom of the stairs and Mamma and Papa had come flying 
out of the den and found a tangle of flannelette nightgowns. 
and Papa had roared, “I'll skin the little heathens alive!” 
and Mamma had laughed and said, “Let’s have a dozen 
more just like them.” But there hadn’t been any more. 
Now there wasn’t anyone, just Hilda. 


“ce 
Where are your family now?” came the per- 
sistent voice. 

“Where were they? Hilda did not know. Were they 
clouds or dust or atoms, or the wind that whispered through 
the trees at night? Or perhaps they were only memories 
left in the heart of a young girl who, weary and alone. had 
had for a time only a past and no future... . 

She remembered, now, the hot, itchy feeling she had 
had that morning long ago. The sore throat. The head- 
ache. The darkness and pain and tossing, the doctor going 
first into Spanker’s room and then coming back to hers. 
And later, the strange stillness of the house, and Mamma 
sitting beside Hilda’s bed with tears on her cheeks and her 
trembling mouth that was always so ready to break into 
laughter, trying to smile again. The tears and the smile 
together. The tears for the small son who would never 
be anything, now, but a memory; the smile for the small 
daughter whom she seemed to be holding to her by sheer 
force of will. Papa standing beside her, his arm about 
her shoulder, his face looking so old, his own shoulders 
sagging; both of them standing there looking at the child 
Hilda who was struggling to live. Hilda realized now that, 
in their own way, they were praying. And so she had come 
back to them from the scarlet fever that had taken Spanker; 
but nothing was ever quite the same again... . 

The memories dimmed and then became clearer, for 
Hilda was older now and the big house was gone and so 
was most of what had kept it going. There was another 
house, nice but smaller, and then another still smaller but 
not so nice, and there were no Japanese servants to run it 
any longer, just Mamma. But some of the gayety, some of 
the laughter, had come back, and in time Hilda forgot that 
she had ever been anything but an only child. She re- 
membered the shabbiness of the houses as they got pro- 
gressively smaller and she remembered—would remember 
always—the warmth and laughter and love that her father 
and mother brought to them... . wes 

And then the terrible holocaust of the last small house, 
the fierce flames, the fearful noise, with, at last, all of them 
safe in the street and Papa soaking wet from a fireman’s 
hose, and the cold that turned into pneumonia, the pneu- 
monia that turned into tragedy for all of them. She had 
been eighteen then, just fishing her first year at Cal., 
and after the first frozen grief for her father had. subsided, 
she had somehow managed to get her mother and herself 
established in a tiny apartment in San Francisco and her- 
self in business college. And then Mamma finally giving 
up, turning’ her eyes toward the other world that meant so 
much more to her than the one she lived in. 

“My family are dead,” Hilda said quietly. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” and she could feel the unaccustomed 
kindness in the other woman’s voice, a kindness so unex- 
pected that momentarily it threw her off balance, for every 
one of her quivering nerves was rigidly on guard against 
this woman who was probing too deeply into a past that 
Hilda wanted to forget.... She glanced up from her tea- 
cup and saw the older woman’s eyes on her appraisingly. 

“You must consider this your home now,” said Mrs. 
Trenton. “Roger is our only son, as you know, and of 
course we do not wish to lose him. I understand that—er 
—there will be many things for you to learn—” ” She 
stopped a moment, searching for tact. “If, perhaps, lhad 
a better picture of your background I would then know 
better how to help you.” And the probing voice went on. 
“Were you living in Alameda at the time you met Roger?” 


“No,” said Hilda. “After my father died my mother 
and I moved to San Francisco where we had an apartment. 
I worked.” She thought, I might as well give it to her 
straight—she’ll get it out of me some time, anyway. 

“Oh.” Mrs. Trenton looked at her speculatively, and 
sipped her tea. “Well,” the cool polite voice went on, “it 
is surely not your fault that you were thrown on your own 
resources so young.” 1 

Hilda wondered how the older woman could have sur- 
vived two wars and still retain such an unbending attitude 
toward class distinctions. She wondered even more why 
she herself didn’t put an end to this ridiculous conversation 
and why on earth Roger didn’t return and give her an ex- 
cuse to escape from it. Why must she, who had always 
prided herself on her independence. allow herself to be 
vanquished by a woman whose breeding was only skin deep 
and whose courtesy was a form of noblesse oblige, stem- 
ming from habit and not from warmth. “Mother’s family 
had the money,” Roger had told her once, “but Dad’s had 
the background. So,” with a cynicism rare to him, “they 
both got something out of it.” Hilda thought, remember- 
ing, “Strange how thin the veneer of acquired breeding 
actually is!” 

Mrs. Trenton stirred her cold tea, and said smoothly, 
“We have great things in mind for Roger, of course, and 
naturally the right wife will have a great deal to do with 
his future success. ... How old are you, my dear?” 

“Twenty-four.” 

“Twenty-four.” Mrs. Trenton smiled a little. “You 
are very young, but we must try to understand each other, 
for Roger’s sake,” and for a fleeting instant Hilda felt that 
Mrs. Trenton was almost as baffled and bewildered by this 
tête-à-tête as she herself was. “I have no desire to pry into 
your private life, but surely you must realize that you will 
have certain responsibilities as Roger’s wife, and that you 
will need me to help and guide you with them—” 

Hilda leaned over and set her teacup on the tray be- 
fore glancing up to meet the other woman’s eyes. “Mrs. 
Trenton,” she said, “I have no responsibilities except to 
make Roger happy, and therefore myself happy. And 
although you’ may be the arbiter of social affairs in this 
particular vicinity, you seem to forget that Roger is a be- 
ginning architect with a small income—” 

“But that is exactly why,” the older woman broke in, 
“it is so necessary for you, as his wife, to take your right- 
ful place among our friends. It is usually the wives who 
bring success, by their social relationships, to the men of 
today who have accomplished something.” 

Hilda said nothing, and wished for a sickening mo- 
ment that she could dispel the cold rage that was mounting 
in her. She rarely, in fact never that she could remember, 
lost her temper or flew into rages over trifles. But she 
wanted to get up and face this small, erect, imperious old 
woman, and tell her what she thought of her, and then leave 
this house forever. But her knees were trembling and her 
throat was locked with anger, so that all she could do was 
to sit quite still and force her mind to numbness. 


The door opened and Roger came in; and slowly, 
beat by beat, Hilda’s heart came back to life again. 

“Found the old man in a sand trap, cussing his head 
off,” Roger said, dropping a kiss on one of Hilda’s gleam- 
ing braids. “Wife, meet Pa,” and Hilda found herself 
looking up into the smiling eyes of a man she liked on 
sight. He was tall and youthful-looking, his body only 
slightly thickened through the waist, his hair still abundant 
and just beginning to show more gray than black, his skin 
ruddy and healthy. His eyes were gentle, like Roger’s. 

“If there’s anything I like,” said Gerald Trenton, “it’s 
to kiss a pretty girl, especially when I have a good excuse.” 
He leaned down and kissed Hilda, whispering in her ear, 
“Although I don’t always wait for an excuse!” 

Hilda laughed. “You liar!” For no one, knowing 
Gerald, could ever believe he was a philanderer—Roger 
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had told her enough about his father for her to be certain 
on this score; he was too kindly, too gentle, too thoughtful. 
Hilda felt good now. The cold black rage had left her and 
she felt warm and happy and at peace. For a moment. 

“What do you think, Gerald,” Mrs. Trenton’s precise 
voice asked, “of our son’s getting married without letting us 
know?” 

“It’s his marriage,” said her husband. And Hilda no- 
ticed, with relief, that although the words sounded like a 
rebuke, his voice was kind. She wondered why and how 
this obvious mésalliance had taken place. 

Gerald said, “For heaven’s sake, what are you drink- 
ing? Tea?” He might have used the same tone in saying 
“Poison?” He pulled the bell cord, and, when Bonnie ap- 
peared, “Fetch some Scotch and soda, like a good girl.” 


Gerald pulled up a chair beside Hilda and said, 
“Let me look you over, girl. Want to find out what Roger 
saw in you.” 

Hilda laughed, now wholly at her ease, and said, “It’s 
hard to tell. I was red as a lobster all over the first time 
he laid eyes on me.” 

“Blushing?” asked Gerald, and the two of them went 
into gales of laughter. Too late, she realized that after her 
version to Mrs. Trenton of how she had met Roger she 
could not go into details of their first meeting on the beach. 
She ree over and whispered, “I’ll tell you later,” know- 
ing that these undertones of confidence were in anything 
but good taste, yet driven to defiance by her mother-in- 
law’s addiction to good form. She turned to the older 
woman, a little ashamed, and said, smiling, “I like your 
relatives, Mrs. Trenton,” and then was appalled at the im- 

lication in her words. Oh, God, she thought, won’t I ever 
earn not to say the wrong thing? 

Bonnie fortunately made her entrance at this moment, 
and Hilda gratefully took the glass of Scotch and soda that 
Gerald handed her. 

Gerald said to his wife, “Have some, dear?” 

“You know I don’t drink, Gerald.” 

“You should try it sometime. It’s wonderful for re- 
laxation.” 

“Obviously,” said his wife dryly. 

And Hilda thought again how strange it was that while 
his words were light and almost impudent, the tone held a 
kindly respect entirely devoid of any intentional hurt. 

erald turned to Hilda again. “Roger told me why 
you got married the way you did,” he said. “Can’t say I 
blame him. When Teresa and I were married I was a 
wreck for days afterward. Parties, rehearsal, all kinds of 
hullabaloo. Didn’t know whether I was coming or going.” 

“I thought that was the bride’s prerogative,” said Hil- 
da, glancing smilingly at the older woman. But the smile 
died quickly, for Mrs. Trenton was not looking at any of 
them, and Hilda saw that her eyes were seeing other things, 
other days, and that there was a strange softening in them, 
a rather heartbreaking sadness. Hilda was surprised, and 
once more baffled. She thought, again, Why, she’s human 
after all. She’s suffering. She’s remembering her wedding 
day, remembering what she used to be and what she now is. 

She said gently, speaking to the older woman, “It’s 
going to be nice, being married to Roger. I hadn’t realized 
how easy it would be to meet you both—I was a little 
afraid at first, but now I’m not.” 

The sadness and the softness disappeared from Mrs. 
Trenton’s eyes and she said in her brittle voice, “Things 
will work out very well, I’m sure. But I hope that next 
time Roger will take us into his confidence first,” and all 
three of the others broke into laughter. 

“Next time!” said Roger at last. 
er: You're stuck with Hilda for life!” 1 

Mrs. Trenton had the grace to smile a little, herself. 
“I hope you will forgive me, my dear. I didn’t realize—” 

But Hilda, not quite so happy now, wondered if she 
didn’t. 


“Don’t worry, Moth- 


When finally Mrs. Trenton announced that it was time 
for her pre-dinner nap, Gerald ushered the two of them out 
into the hall and down the stairs. “Go find out when din- 
ner’!] be ready,” he said to Roger, and, when he and Hilda 
were alone: : i 

“Was it very bad?” he asked anxiously. 

“Very bad?” She looked at him for a moment, and 
then understood. “Oh. The inquisition. I’m sorry,” she 
added hastily. “I have such an unfortunate way of putting 
things. Roger’s mother did question me pretty thoroughly, 
and I wasn’t used to it so I got—upset. But,” she faltered, 
“1 didn’t do anything about it.” 

Gerald squeezed her arm. “Good girl,” he said. “We 
shouldn’t have left you alone with her for so long, but the 
boy and I had a lot to talk about. Teresa’s all right,” he 
added hastily, “but people don’t always understand her the 
first time they meet her.” i 

Hilda liked him at that moment more than she had ever 
liked anyone on so short an acquaintance. She liked his 
deference to his wife, his kindliness when in her presence; 


„and she liked his loyalty toward her now—his acceptance 


of his wife for what she was, but his tolerance of it none- 
theless. 

“Hilda,” he said, and now she saw that his eyes were a 
little tired, a little lonely, “Roger’s all I have. Up until 
now, I’ve been all that he’s kad. He has you, from now 
on, but I have no one. So make him happy, won’t you? 
He’s never had a woman to love him, and every man needs 
one—I’ve needed a woman to love me, too—” 

Hilda, her eyes flooding, whispered, “You have me, 
from now on—Gerald.” For she could not bring herself 
to call him Dad. She had only one father and he was dead. 
Gerald, to her, was a friend who needed warmth and love 
and tenderness, all that she had to give that had not already 
been given to his son, but he was not her father and she 
could not call him so. “Don’t worry about Roger,” she 
said. “I love him, too, you know. Hes all I’ve ever 
wanted. Pll] make him happy if I can.” And did not 
think it strange that neither of them spoke about her hap- 
piness. 


CHAPTER 2 


Off in the distance the terrified cry for help came 
again; and still the tall woman with the magnificent body 
and the wheat-colored braids stood poised, her arms out- 
flung, while an invisible force held her powerless to heed 
the cry... 


hey had started their life together in a small 

bungalow in Burlingame. Roger had said, “Dar- 

ling, some day I’ll design and build you a castle, 

complete with moat and towers, but while those 

bloated capitalists who employ me (and don’t I wish I 

were one of them!) persist in underpaying me, you'll take 
this dump and like it!” 
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“My hero,” Hilda murmured. “Don’t you know that 
any place that has you in it is home to me?” 

“Hey,” said Roger, “that’s supposed to be my line. 
This script is sour.” 

They were hanging curtains in the living-room, and 
Hilda felt an upsurge of joy at her first experience in home- 
making. 
“Darling,” she said critically, “that drape is crooked. 
Here, let me do it.” 

“Let you do it?” he exclaimed in horror. “You 
couldn’t even get to the top of the stepladder without break- 
ing your neck!” She laughed ruefully, knowing that he 
was undoubtedly right; and remembered how her father 
and mother had struggled to eradicate from her the coltish 
awkwardness that was so inherent a part of her nature. 

“The hell with this curtain-hanging deal,” said Roger. 
He got down from the stepladder and took Hilda in his 
arms and kissed her eyes and her nose and the hollow at 
the base of her throat. 
have I ever done to deserve you?” 

“N-nothing,” she admitted. “You can’t even hang cur- 
tains right.” And then she began to cry and to cling to 
Roger and to whisper, “I love you. I love you.” 


Roger said gently, “What is it, darling? Why are 
you crying?” 

“Because I feel so safe,” she whispered. “And so 
happy. And so loved. After Mamma died I built up a 
wall around myself so that nothing could ever hurt me 
again, and here I am vulnerable once more. Everything I 
am is yours, darling—I won’t let myself be afraid any 
longer—” ° 

“Afraid of what?” he asked. He wiped her eyes and 
kissed her again and they went outdoors and sat on the 
bench in the garden. The night was warm and the air was 
sweet and the lamplight fell softly on the lawn. Their 
house and their lawn and their light in the window. ... 

“Afraid of being unhappy,” she said at last. “This is 
so much more than I ever hoped for or expected that I am 
afraid of it. So few people seem to be happy, Roger. They 
start out young with the world waiting for them, and then 
the years go by and the world is still as far from being 
their oyster as it ever was, and pretty soon they realize they 
are middle-aged or old and that all their lives they’ve 
searched for the wrong thing.... Tell me what you want, 
darling,” she pleaded. 8 

“You,” he said. 

“What else? You have me, but what do you want 
eventually ?” 

He took out his pipe and filled it, and the homey smell 
of the tobacco seemed just as natural in this small garden 
as did the fragrance of the flowers. “I want,” he said at 
last, “to be the finest architect in this country. I want to be 
flexible, so that I won’t be too governed by my own theories 
of house-building. I want to build small houses that are 
perfect, and large houses that aren’t ostentatious. I want 
my designs to fit the personalities of the people who are to 
live in them.” 

Hilda smiled. “That’s such an easy thing to want, dar- 
ling. You have talent and you’re young, and you have 
integrity and ambition. ... You'll be the greatest designer 
of houses in this country, and it won’t even be hard. Not 
for you.” 

“It should be,” said Roger. “Nothing’s any good that 
comes too easy.... I’m even glad things were tough for 
me at college.” 

“They were?” asked Hilda, surprised. “But I thought 
—what do you mean?” > 

“Mother wanted me to study law and I loathed it.’ 
He laughed shortly. “I said I wouldn’t study law and that 
I wanted to be an architect. She said the equivalent of 
Mother knows best and that unless I studied law I could go 
to college on my own. So I did. I was tending furnaces 
until Dad caught on to what was cooking—he didn’t know 


“Darling,” he murmured, “what _ 


Mother wasn’t sending me any money—and somehow or 
other he managed to dig up enough to keep me going.” 

“You mean a lot to your father, don’t you?” Hilda 
asked thoughtfully. 

“Too much,” Roger admitted. “He’s concentrated 
every hope and dream and ambition of his life in me, and 
it’s too much responsibility. I’m the only person, now, 
who has the power to make Dad unhappy; I’m the only one 
who could ever disappoint him or hurt him or ruin his life. 

Sometimes I wish,” he added unhappily, “that he’d 
find some other interest.” 

“But he seemed pleased when you married me—he’s 
not possessive,” Hilda commented. 

“He was pleased when I married you,” Roger said, 
“because that was what J wanted. He sent me money at 
college because he wanted me to have what / wanted. The 
damn’ guy spoiled hell out of me,” he muttered. 

“He did a wonderful job on you,” Hilda murmured, 
rubbing her face against his shoulder. “I’m going to give 
him a medal next time I see him.” 

“Only reason I’m not a worse stinker than I am,” 
Roger went on, “is that Mother used to take it out of my 
hide. She had a strap... .” 

“Oh, no,” cried Hilda, appalled. 

“She used it on me just once, out in the garage. I 
yelled like a Comanche and Dad came running and snatched 
it out of her hands and for a moment I thought he was go- 
ing to use it on her and I was scared to death. I was about 
twelve at the time, and I can still feel the way my heart 
hammered. Dad said, ‘Don’t you ever lay a hand on that 
child again as long as you live!’ That was the only time I 
ever heard him anything but polite and courteous to my 
mother.” 

“How did she take it?” asked Hilda, still shaken. 

“She looked at him directly, and said, ‘Gerald, you are 
ruining the boy.’ Then she turned and walked out of the 
garage—and she never touched me again.” 

Hilda said slowly, “In a way, your father was as bad 
as your mother. One of them trying to discipline you, the 
other counteracting the discipline. It must have been an— 
unfortunate—sort of upbringing.” 

“Iv’ll be different for our kids,” Roger said; and at 
the thought of children for herself and Roger, her heart 
began to pound and she moved closer to him, as if already 
his child might be growing within her. 


She made friends with the neighbors on their left, 
Dot and Frank Nesbitt, chatting over the fence when she 
was hanging out the few pieces of laundry she did at home. 
The two men, supposedly working in the garden on Satur- 
day afternoons, would lean on their hoes and chat just as 
much as their wives did, and once Dot winked at Hilda and 
said, “And they talk about women being gossips!” 

“Ever hear us making catty remarks about anyone?” 
her husband asked humorously. 

“Ever hear us?” Dot retorted pertly. 

And then the four of them would laugh and make a 
date for a barbecue the following week or a game of bridge 
in between week-ends. 

Hilda loved it, all of it. She loved the suburban com- 
munity, the near-by neighbors, the unelaborate social life, 
the friendliness. 

She found plenty to keep her busy, in those early days 
of establishing a home. The kitchen was small and white 
and spotless and, while she was working in it, she loved this 
room best in all the house, just as she loved each different 
room best when she was working in it. She experimented 
continually with new dishes, trying to make of herself a 
good cook, she who scarcely had been able to manage any- 
thing other than chops and steaks until now. “Anyone 
ban ل‎ she told him proudly, “who likes to eat as much 
as I do. 

“Now this little item,” she commented one evening, as 
she set down the casserole before him, “is something the 
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butcher calls short ribs, but which looked definitely like 
horsemeat until I gave it a dash of Burgundy and a few 
mushrooms.” 

Roger took off the lid of the casserole and sniffed at 
the fragrant steam. “Darling, you’re wonderful,” he said. 

She sat down opposite him and said bluntly, “Your 
folks have a very poor cook, haven’t they?” 

“No worse than the others we’ve had. The food there 
always tastes the same.” 

“It doesn’t taste at all.” Hilda grumbled. “Gets all 
the flavor eaated out of it. Honestly, that leg of lamb fall- 
ing apart until at first I thought it was soup meat. Fresh 
peas cooked for an hour, everything boiled to death. I 
„wonder if that—” She stopped suddenly. 

“Wonder what, honey?” 

“If that’s why Gerald comes to see us so often,” she 
went on slowly. She was crazy about Roger’s father—she 
had admitted it often enough—but at the same time, after 
all, she and Roger were still a honeymoon couple, and it 
seemed as if Gerald dropped in on them for a day or two 
every time he got the opportunity. Or else he made the 
opportunity. He was always gay, cheerful, good com- 
pany; but he didn’t seem to realize that perhaps she and 
Roger would rather be alone more. 

Roger laughed at her suggestion. “Oh, I don’t think 
it’s the food.” he said. “I think it’s the company. Dad’s 
the best friend I’ve ever had—up until I met you. He’s 
helped me and encouraged me and given me my own way 
in too many directions, and he’s lonely as hell. He and 
Mother don’t have the same interests any more—if they 
ever did—” he added, not too happily. “Dad wanted more 
children, but Mother wasn’t strong enough—he said he 
wanted a whole stableful of boys just like me—” 

“No girls?” asked Hilda, smiling. 


“No girls. In some respects he’s a little soured on 
women.” 

“Because of your mother?” 

“Not entirely. . . . Let’s go into the other room. shall 
we?” 


But out in the other room he forgot what he had been 
talking about; he lit the fire and took Hilda in his arms 
and they sat there for a long time. looking into the flames 
and being content. 


I was later, and rather piecemeal, that she found 
out from Roger what had given his father the lonely, lost 
look when he wasn’t smiling; the same thing that made him 
friendly and kind to her and yet which she could not help 
but realize did not go deéply into friendship or affection. 

Gerald. Roger told her, had always hated his own 
mother, who had lofty ambitions for her two daughters, 
and little time or attention for the small son who had come 
at a later period in her life when the raising of another 
child was just an unwelcome chore. Early, she had been 
divorced from her husband and had managed to get control 
of his business and his money and at the same time to keep 
him from ever seeing his children. 

Roger said moodily, “Dad used to tell me about how 
his father—always seedy and run-down—would meet him 
after school and take him to the circus, or for a walk in 
the woods, and how his mother always found out and 
thrashed him for it, even though that didn’t stop him. I 
think,” Roger added slowly, “that that was when Dad’s— 
contempt, I guess you'd call it—for women began.” 
Gerald’s sisters, he went on. were sent to the best finishing 
schools and were given a debut offering them as marriage 
bait to the highest bidder. His mother almost impoverished 
herself. so that when the time came for Gerald to go to 
college, he had had to work for his board and room. 

‘Oh, Roger,” said Hilda pityingly, her love, which had 
been static for a time, once more flowing out to Gerald 
who had suffered so from women. “It’s strange that there’s 
so little bitterness in him, under the circumstances. He al- 
ways seems so gay and loving. and always so kind to your 


mother. ... Strange,” she added thoughtfully, “that he 
should have married someone like her, who seems to be so 
much like his own mother.” 

ia said: “He told me the whole thing was manipu- 
lated. She was the daughter of one of his mother’s ‘society’ 
friends, with a whopping big income, and I understand 
she was quite handsome in her day—regal, patrician, that 
sort of thing—and Dad’s mother simply managed to throw 
them together at every opportunity. Mother was older 
than he was, and I guess he was so used to being pushed 
around at home that he just let her push him into marriage. 
He was young and had a good background, and she was 
past thirty and still husbandless though well-to-do, so I 
guess she figured he was a good catch—and about the only 
one left for her.” 

He added, “Dad told me once that I had given him the 
only happiness he’d ever had in his life.” And Hilda 
could see her husband’s face changing almost imperceptibly 
until, strangely, it made her think of a child’s face, round 
and untouched. ... For a moment he did not look like 
Roger, but like the child she and Roger might some day 
have. The thought appalled her; grown people should not 
look like children, she thought, frightened. She moved 
closer into his arms—they were strong and hard and not 
like the arms of a child at all. 


At five-thirty every afternoon Hilda got out the car 
and drove to the station to meet the five-forty-five from 
San Francisco. Even now, months after her marriage had 
taken place, she was unable to quell the rising excitement 
of anticipation at the thought of seeing Roger again. She 
realized that sometime the newness would wear off, the 
never-ending wonder of the closeness of the bond between 
her and Roger; but she knew that something else would 
take its place—children, companionship, contentment. Not 
boredom. , Not dissatisfaction. Never, never regret. 

And so, wanting children, she was almost frightened 
when she found that she was going to have a child; 
frightened because of what it might do to her relationship 
with Roger, frightened even more as she gradually began 
to realize how much she was depending on that relation- 
ship. She thought once, cold prickles coming out all over 
her body: If Roger should die, I would die, too. It never 
occurred to her that she could lose him in any other way. 

Roger was working one night in the extra bedroom, 
which he used as a drafting-room for work he did at home, 
when she told him. She looked over his shoulder at the 
design he had been working on and said, without thinking, 
“Darling, what is it?” He took his pipe out of his mouth 
and answered coldly, “It’s a gopher burrow,” and then 
laughed and put his arm around her. “Honey, that’s why 
I do so much work at home—at the office they think I’m 
nuts and that sort of thing can be catching, you know; if 
they think I’m nuts then pretty soon PU think I’m nuts.” 

Forgetting for a moment what it was she was going to 
tell him, she examined the design carefully. After a few 
moments she said, “It’s beautiful, Roger. It’s beautiful 
when you take time to study it and understand it. It’s—” 

“It’s modern planning,” he finished for her, “without 
its harshness.” He pointed to the design with his pipe. 
“See where I’ve softened the roof line? And where I’ve 
rounded the corners of the house instead of making them 
always and eternally sharp? The windows are mullioned 
in front, because that’s what that particular type of house 
demands; but in back, where there’s a view, I have a pic- 
ture window. But hell,” he added in disgust, “you think I 
can make the firm see it? No, I have to design houses 
that are either a conglomeration of every style of archi- 
tecture that’s been used for the last thousand years, or I 
have to make a house so damned ‘modern’ that a self- 
respecting goat wouldn’t be caught dead in it.” 

She said hesitantly, “Roger—” 

“Ye 27 

“We have a double garage and only one car.”- 
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“Is that news? What are you doing, honey, leading 
up to the fact that there should be two cars in every 
garage?” 

“Uh-uh. 
house.” h 

“I see no reason,” said Roger simply, “why I should 
think Pm nuts! Just what is the connection between the 
garage and a baby?” 

“Because I thought,” she went on with a rush, “that 
perhaps a little later you could use the other half of the 
garage for your workshop so that—so that we could use 
this room for—for—” 

Roger looked up from his work, grinning. “You try- 
ing to break some news without benefit of tiny garments?” 

Hilda’s voice was faint. “Darling, do you mind?” 

Roger said, “Heck, what do you think I married you 
for?” He put his arms around her, and again she felt safe 
and secure. “I was afraid,” she whispered. “I was afraid 
things might be—different—between us.” 

“They won’t be if you don’t let them. What’ll we have 
—a boy ora girl?” 

“Which do you want?” 

“You mean there’s something we can do about it? 
Why, they'll write us up in the medical journals!” 

Hilda laughed. She said, “Roger. I wish I could live 
on the moon with you.” 

“The moon, for heaven’s sake! 

“Because then we'd be alone.” 

But she did not tell him that it was Gerald who made 
her want to be alone with Roger... . . 

Gerald was always and eternally kind. He was gentle 
and warm and loving, so affectionate in his own approach 
to them that it never occurred to him that they could be 
anything else toward him. Hilda sometimes thought that if 
only Roger would occasionally show some impatience at 
the frequent visits of his father, she could endure them 
better herself. And yet endure was not quite the right 
word. Gerald was never any trouble. 5 


Just that there should be one baby in every 


Why?” 


She asked once, hesitantly, if he hadn’t ever been 
in business, and he said, not too happily, “Oh, yes, I was 
in the real-estate business for several years, but it took me 
away from home a lot and Teresa didn’t like it... .” He 
stopped suddenly and Hilda, glancing up at him, saw a 
fleeting expression on his face—bitterness? hatred? “I 
play golf a lot,” he said; and she didn’t know whether that 
was merely a statement, or an excuse, or an ironic com- 
ment upon his way of life. “Roger and I used to play a 
good deal before he was married,” he went on. “Does he 
ever go out now?” ١ 

Hilda said, “N-no. A country club is expensive and, 
well, we just haven’t the money for that sort of thing.” 

“You used to work before you were married, didn’t 
you?” he asked, his voice pleasant but the tone not that of 
one who is merely changing the subject. 

“Yes. I was in an office.” 

“Don’t you find a lot of idle time on your hands now? 
I should think—” He didn’t finish, but he didn’t have to. 

“I’m pregnant,” she said shortly, knowing what he was 
driving at. 

“Well!” said Gerald. 
pleased?” 

“Very,” said Hilda, her voice still cold. 

“Lot of responsibilities for a young fellow like that.” 
He sighed. “But that’s the way life is, I guess. Biological 
urge gets us all, sooner or later.” 

“Would you like a drink?” she asked in desperation; 
and tried, not too successfully, to remember Gerald’s kind- 
ness—his unspoken championship of her when Roger’s 
mother was putting her through the initial inquisition, his 
warm acceptance of their marriage. 

Hilda said gently, “I’ll have one with you,” and smil- 
ing, clicking their glasses, they forgot their momentary dis- 
agreement and let understanding take its place. 


“Well, that’s nice. Roger 


It was not long after this visit that Roger came home 
one evening, his eyes dancing, and showed her a check for 
one hundred dollars that his father had given him. 

“For heaven’s sake.” said Hilda, “what's that for?” 

“Dad says I look ‘kind of peaked,’ ” Roger said, grin- 
ning. “Implied that married life was getting me down. 
Says we should take off for Lake Tahoe for a few days, 
when my vacation comes up.” 

Hilda made a little face. 
horse in the mouth?” 

He put his arms around her, and looked into her eyes. 
his own still smiling. “Let’s cheat a little, baby,” he said. 
“Let’s go back to the mountains instead of Tahoe—back to 
where we had our honeymoon.” 

“Let’s,” she said, her heart lifting. 
better this time!” 

And so it was. For now, while there was no longer the 
awed delight of a new possession, there was something 
deeper and richer in their relationship. something that 
still retained the passion of the honeymoon and yet now 
held, in addition, the closeness of spirit that had come with 
months spent together... . 


“Who am I to look a gift 


“Tt will be even 


One evening, after the sudden darkness of the 
mountains had swallowed up the dusk, and they were sit- 
ting by the campfire smoking, Hilda said lazily. “When did 
you first know you were in love with me, Roger?” 

She felt the amusement in his voice when he answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “The first time I heard you 
giggle, darling.” 

“Oh, that giggle,” said Hilda. “It belongs to a bird- 
brain, not an intellectual like me,” and the giggle came 
forth again, rippling up and down with a cadence like a 
small chuckling brook. 

“It’s the loveliest laugh in the world,” Roger mur- 
mured dreamily. “It’s the most wonderful part of you, 
except, of course,” he added thoughtfully, “the way you 
look in a sweater, and the way your nose stops just in time 
and the way your eyes get green flecks in them when you're 
mad. And the way you look like a frowsy little girl in the 
morning till you put up your hair and then all of a sud- 
den you turn into a woman of reserve and dignity. Until 
you laugh. Ah, me,” and he fell over on his hack, staring 
up at the sky. “So many women in one! I even like your 
silly awkwardness, the way you ram into a door jamb with- 
out even one little drink, and the way you fall over foot- 
stools, so we can’t have any fancy ornaments around ihe 
house because you bust them all. You could never be a 
strip-teaser, darling,” he added with a grin. “You're 
nothing but a mass of bruises. How come you never know 
where you’re going?” 

She didn’t answer for a moment, and when she did her 
voice was serious. “I never did until now. Perhaps this 
running into furniture is kind of—well—psychological. 
The inner me never knew where I was headed for. It does 
now. So perhaps there won’t be any more bruises. Come 
on, darling, let’s get to bed.” She jumped to her feet, 
started toward their sleeping-bags, and fell flat on her face 
over a log. Neither of them could move for at least five 
minutes, and if there had been any wood creatures near by 
they would have scrambled for shelter at the howls of 
laughter that shattered the air. ... 

Hilda rose slowly from a deep pool of sleep; the early 
morning air was fragrant and clean, the giant redwoods 
throwing their branches like lace across the fresh blue of 
the sky. Roger was leaning over her, resting on an elbow, 
smiling; and it took her back swiftly to the morning after 
their wedding. She had wakened then, as now, to find 
Roger leaning over her, his eyes tender, his mouth pas- 
sionate, his whisper almost frightened: “Darling, I couldn’t 
hear you breathing!” She smiled’ sleepily and now, as 
then, said “I’m still breathing,” and for a moment he 
looked blank and then laughed. “You remembered!” he 
said. “Darling, don’t ever stop breathing.” “That’s ag’in’ 
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the law of nature,” she murmured, and stretched lazily. 
“Let’s never go home, Roger. Let’s just lie here under the 
sky forever and not eat or drink or anything.” 

“Not anything?” asked Roger, and they both laughed 
and he took her in his arms. 

Driving back, down the long hot Sacramento Valley, 
he said, “Look, honey, do you mind if we pretend we went 
to Tahoe?” 

“For heaven’s:sake, why?” she asked, astonished. 

“Well—Dad gave me that check for Tahoe and he 
might feel kind of hurt if we didn’t go there.” 

“You're joking!” said Hilda, but she saw he wasn’t. 
“Surely he’s not the kind to tie strings to his gifts.” 

“No, it isn’t that. But I think he kind of felt you’d 
get a kick out of putting on the dog at a fancy resort, and 
he might feel as if we were—well, casting reflections on 
his judgment.” 

Hilda shrugged. “Suit yourself, dear. I’ve never been 
to a classy joint at Tahoe, even though I’ve heard about 
them—, so you'll have to do all the ad-libbing if he starts 
asking questions.” 

This was exactly what happened. As usual, on the 
following Sunday they drove to the house on the cliff, and 
Gerald could hardly wait to talk about the trip to Tahoe. 

“Have a good time, kids?” he asked. “How’d you like 
Tahoe, Hilda?” 

“Oh, it was—beautiful,”’ she said. 

“Where'd you stay?” he asked, smiling. 

Hilda hesitated and glanced at Roger, who was talk- 
ing to his mother. “Uh—Tahoe Tavern,” she said. 

“How was the fishing? Do any trolling?” 

Good Lord, thought Hilda, who had never fished from 
a boat, what’s that—a game? And looked pleadingly at 
Roger who had finally caught on to what was happening. 

ı “Sure,” he said easily. “Can’t you tell? The little 
girl’s nose is peeling.” 

“What else did you do?” asked Gerald, enjoying him- 
self hugely. 

“Gerald,” his wife broke in with restrained exaspera- 
tion, “if you wanted a trip to Tahoe; why didn’t you go 
there yourself, instead of getting it vicariously from Roger 
and Hilda?” 

Gerald subsided, as he always did when his wife repri- 
manded him, and Hilda thought ادي‎ that most of the 
pleasure of the trip, in retrospect, had been spoiled, for 
he was looking a little sullen at his wife’s rebuke. i 


CHAPTER 3 


t first Hilda had found it difficult to visit the home 
of the older Trentons. Each Sunday, as she and 
Roger started out in their car for the two-hour 
drive, she felt a wincing inside her, a subconscious 

strengthening of her own will that must be pitted against 

the older woman’s and yet tempered with courtesy at the 
same time. 


It was the custom, after dinner, for the two men to 
have their cigarettes and coffee on the veranda, and for 
Hilda to have hers with Mrs. Trenton in the upstairs sit- 
ting-room, where they would sit, making polite small talk. 

One time the older woman said, “I hope you'll let 
me help you in little ways, my dear—” 

“What little ways?” asked Hilda. 

Mrs. Trenton smiled faintly. “Do you think you have 
nothing to learn? After all, Pm a good deal older than 
you are and have certainly had much more experience.” 

“I understand that,” Hilda said carefully. “But I 
don’t quite understand what you mean about helping me in 
little ways—” 

“You see, my dear,” and the older woman paused deli- 
cately, “no matter how we might uphold the principle of 
democracy, the fact remains that—well—there are differ- 
ent walks of life—” 


Hitda set down her coffee cup with a ping. “Mrs. 
Trenton,” she said in a deadly voice, “don’t you ever, as 
long as you live, say or even imply a criticism of my 
parents—” She stopped suddenly. 

“Why, Hilda, my dear, you must be mistaken in what 
you think I said. I wouldn’t dream of making any such 
implication. But you’ve said so little about them.” 

“Very well,” said Hilda with tight lips. “My father 
was worth half a million at the time of his marriage to my 
mother, although I was always taught,” she added scorn- 
fully, “that to speak of money was the height of vulgarity,” 
(now it was the older woman’s turn to wince) “but since 
that is what you seem to be interested in about my back- 
ground I thought it best to mention it. He and my mother 
traveled in Europe on their honeymoon; they built a 
beautiful home in Alameda when they returned; my brother 
and I were sent to public school not because my father 
couldn’t afford tutors but because he believed implicitly in 
the fundamental soundness of democracy. My parents 
entertained a great deal, and I was given, I assure you, the 
correct training in manners. But I was also taught that 
good manners stem from thoughtfulness toward others and 
that never, by any stretch of the imagination, should they 
be superficial. I was taught to be honest, but to temper 
my honesty with courtesy; I was taught to show respect to 
older people whether I actually respected them or not; and 
I was also taught”—her voice trembled in spite of herself— 
“that to pry into other people’s lives was the height of ill 
breeding!” 

She stood up, ground out her cigarette, said politely, 
“May I be excused, Mrs. Trenton?” and left the room, sick 
and white with anger. 

Hilda wanted never again to see her mother-in-law; she 
wanted never again to visit the house by the sea. But after 
all, she told herself unwillingly, they were Roger’s, they 
were the roots from which he had sprung, and if she tore 
him bodily away from them, as she had no doubt she could, 
would she have the Roger she had now, would she have 
the same amount of respect for a man whom she could 
uproot bodily and, moreover, would he be the same man? 

And so she did not speak to Roger of her talk with his 
mother, and the following Sunday they drove to the Tren- 
ton home and went swimming, and had dinner. Afterward 
Hilda accompanied her mother-in-law to the upstairs sit- 
ting-room, stiff with anticipation, waiting for the shock of 
another sickening scene; and found herself, astonished, 
listening to a woman whose voice was kind and whose eyes 
held new respect for the girl sitting opposite her. 

Mrs. Trenton said, handing Hilda a cup of freshly 
brewed coffee, “My dear, I feel that the time has come to 
introduce you to some of our friends and relatives, and so 
I would like to have a small dinner for you soon. But 
only,” she added hastily, “if that is what you and Roger 
want. After all, you have your own life now, and your own 
way of living it, and I don’t want to intrude on it too 
much. You have been very kind, coming here so often—” 
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She stopped and sipped her coffee, and Hilda, looking 
at her, realized that here was no dig beneath the surface, 
that here was no subtle mask for insult.... She felt that 
she could never completely understand this woman sitting 
opposite her. She sensed that somewhere, so deep as to be 
almost hidden, there was a softness in the older woman, a 
kindness that she could not let come to the surface. 

And so Hilda, knowing that since she had taken a 
definite stand as to where she stood regarding her own 
independence of spirit, felt that she could afford to be 
generous with the older woman, and agreed to being féted 
at a dinner. But she realized, too, that the struggle be- 
tween them was not yet over.... 

The dinner, honoring the bride and groom of seven 
months (“wouldn’t the guests be surprised.” Hilda told 
Roger, “if they knew the bride was two months along?”) 
was just about what she thought it might be—deadly. Mrs. 
Trenton, proud and aristocratic in her stiff rustling black 
taffeta, greeted each guest politely by name, introduced 
Hilda as her new daughter, said, “You know my son, of 
course,” and ignored Gerald for the most part, although he 
stood beside her. And while each of the guests greeted 
Mrs. Trenton just as politely, they unbent when they spoke 
to Gerald, exchanged small pleasantries, and above the sub- 
dued hum of conversation Hilda could occasionally hear 
his hearty laugh and the contagious laughter echoing it. 

A young woman standing beside Hilda said, “I hope 
you can bring some life into this mausoleum. It’s the most 
wonderful place for entertainment, and yet what do we get? 
These absolutely poisonous dinners. One cocktail, boring 
conversation, frightful food, and mental indigestion.” 

Hilda glanced at her appraisingly. She said, “Oh, 
you’re Lila Donovan,” and the girl made a face and said, 
“Yes. Roger’s second cousin. On his father’s side, thank 
God. Isn’t Uncle Gerald a darling? He’s my only consola- 
tion for ever coming here.” She looked at Hilda curiously. 
“How do you get along with the old dragon?” 

Hilda felt herself stiffening subconsciously. “Mrs. 
Trenton and I understand each other,” she said quietly. 
“We get along quite well.” 

“H’m,” said Lila. “I wish the rest of us knew the 
secret. I’m scared to death to say anything but ‘How do 
you do’ and ‘Good-by’ for fear it’ll bring forth a lethal stab 
in the back.” 


Smiling politely, Hilda moved away. wondering, 
astonished, why she should feel so outraged at criticism 
of a woman to whom she owed nothing, a woman who had 
the sharpest tongue and the greatest dignity of anyone she 
had ever known, and yet a woman whom she was forced 
to respect and a woman for whom she felt infinitely sorry. 

At dinner she sat between a shirt that was obviously 
stuffed, and a man who looked definitely out of place in 
this gathering of the clan—a man who was big and rugged 
and about thirty years old. He appeared to be completely 
uncomfortable in his dinner clothes; his eyes were blue 
and he had a small mustache. 

Hilda tried to draw him out. “Are you one of the 
Trenton relatives?” she asked tentatively, and he turned to 
look at her. 

“D’you think Pd come otherwise?” he demanded. 
“Wouldn’t have even then except I’m hungry.” 

“Hungry?” asked. Hilda. 

“Hungry,” he said. “I’m not a close enough relative 
to make a touch, so I simply come to dinner whenever I’m 
invited and try to stuff up enough to last for a week.” He 
glanced down the table at his host. “Boy, he really had 
something on the ball. Married money and never did 
another lick of work. [°11 bet he’s not hungry!” 

“T’ll bet he is,” said Hilda, and the young man looked 
at her in surprise. “There’s more than one way of being 
hungry.” 

He turned to look at her as if he were just aware of 
her. “How come you married Roger?” he demanded. 


“For the usual reason. I fell in love with him.” 

“Well, you’re sure not out of the same kennels. 
Roger’s a chip off the old block.” 

„Hilda said, “Roger’s father is a very charming per- 
son. 

The young man fell to again. “Now you’re being 
stuffy,” he said. “I thought maybe you had something.” 

“What are you doing—slumming?” she asked, scorn 
in her voice. 

“You’re not kidding. Seeing how the other half lives. 
Frankly, I’m hoping to get some material for a book.” 

“Oh. You’re a writer?” 

“Yeah. That’s why I’m hungry all the time. Aunt 
Teresa got me a job with a friend of hers, in an office, and 
I wouldn’t take it, so now she asks me for dinner once in 
awhile so I can see what I missed. Thank God I missed it.” 


<“ 

Tell me something,” Hilda said. “Doesn’t anyone 
come here just because he likes to?” 

“Uh-uh. Royal command. Nobody ever had any fun 
here in his life. And if you want to hang onto that hus- 
band of yours, stay away from this house. Old lady’s 
sharper than you think, but Gerald’s nobody’s fool, all 
appearances to the contrary.” 

“You seem to know a lot about them, Mr.—er—” 

5 „ The name,” he offered gloomily, “is Jock MacTav- 
ish. 

Hilda giggled. “I don’t believe it,” she said, and he 
looked at her admiringly. 

“That’s about the cutest laugh I ever heard,” he com- 
mented. “I don’t blame you for not believing it. I was 
christened Percival—I don’t know what my parents could - 
have been thinking of except Shelley—but after I started 
school I bloodied the nose of anyone calling me Percy. So 
that’s how I got to be Jock.” 

“Very clear,” Hilda murmured. 
any good material tonight?” 

“Only for the old chassis,” he said, grinning. 

At Gerald’s end of the table things were livelier. He 
flirted outrageously with Lila, bemoaned the total inade- 
quacy of his golf game, claimed that he was picking up on 
his bridge and would anyone have another slice of roast 
beef? But there was no true wit at the table; clichés were 
substituted for epigrams, and the political situation of the 
country, the economic chaos of the world, were apparently 
something that had nothing to do with their daily lives and 
were not worth giving a thought to. . . . 

When the interminable dinner was finally over and the 
guests had departed, Hilda found that she was utterly de- 
pressed. There had not been one person present who inter- 
ested her, aside from Jock MacTavish, not a word of con- 
versation that stimulated her, nor a moment in which she 
was exhilarated. She was filled with the utter futility of 
life and a feeling of waste such as she had never known 
before—five hours out of her lifetime, she reflected bitterly, 
that would have been better spent with a book or slumber. 
Or anything. Better anything than such waste. 

“Well, run along to bed,” said Mrs. Trenton. “I 
thought the evening went off very well, didn’t you? We 
must do it again sometime soon.” 

١ ee again! Hilda thought and went wearily upstairs 
to bed. ... 

Mrs. Trenton was failing rapidly. Now, when Hilda 
had her coffee in the upstairs sitting-room after the heavy 
Sunday dinner, her mother-in-law would oftener than not 
be lying on the chaise longue; and somehow the small 
proud head with every hair in place as always seemed 
strangely vanquished, lying against the pillows. 

Occasionally, on such Sundays, friends of the family 
would drop in, and Hilda, rather amused, discovered that 
she could estimate by the way Bonnie announced them 
just what her opinion of them was. 

One afternoon Bonnie announced Lila Donovan and 
her mother, her tone that of the correct family retainer, her 


“Are you finding 
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expression a sniff and a dour pinching together of the lips, 
so faint as to be discernible only to Hilda, who knew what 
to expect, as a result. 


Lita, small and dark and glowing, leaned over and 
kissed Mrs. Trenton. “Aunt Teresa, darling,” she mur- 
mured, “how are you? You look wonderful.” 

“T look terrible and you know it, Lila,” the older wom- 
an said sharply. “No use lying to me.” 

“You’d be even madder if I didn’t,” Lila retorted. 

“Lila, Lila,” her mother chided gently. “You shouldn’t 
speak that way to an old lady like Teresa.” 

“Thank you, Jen,” said Mrs. Trenton dryly. “Forgive 
me for not getting up, but this old body is beginning to 
rebel. Do sit down. . . . Here’s Hilda,” she said pointed- 
ly, and Hilda was astonished, and rather touched, at the 
sharpness of the rebuke in her tone because the two women 
had been in such a flutter to greet Mrs. Trenton that they 
had completely ignored Hilda. They both turned to her at 
once, Mrs. Donovan vaguely as if she couldn’t quite re- 
member who this tall, serene young woman was, and Lila 
as if it didn’t matter. 

“Hullo,” said Lila. She let the silver foxes slip from 
her shoulders, took out a gold cigarette case, neglecting to 
a to Hilda, and said, “Anything to drink around 

ere? 

Hilda said, “TIl ring for Bonnie,” and, when the maid 
appeared, still pinched about the lips, she said, darting a 
mischievous glance at her mother-in-law, “Tea, please, 
Bonnie,” and was amused at the quickly restrained smile 
that touched Mrs. Trenton’s lips. 

“Tea!” Lila exclaimed. “Leave it to the women! Tea! 
Where’re Roger and Gerald?” 

“Playing golf,” said Hilda and lit a cigarette for her- 
self. “What have you been doing lately, Lila?” 

“What I usually do,” and Hilda felt a momentary 
twinge of pity for the beautiful little face which would not 
be beautiful very long; not with the discontent pulling at 
the corners of the mouth nor the faint scowl that marked 
her forehead. She remembered what Roger had told her 
about Lila: a girl who had been one of the most successful 
debutantes of her day, who had had dozens of proposals, 
who had laughed and refused them all, secure in her belief 
that she could marry whatever man she chose when the 
time came for her to settle down. And now, approaching 
thirty, she was frightened and bewildered because the 
many new crops of debutantes were picking and choos- 
ing from the eligible males, and the men who were old 
enough for Lila were all married now. “Does she have 
designs on you, darling?” Hilda had asked demurely, and 
he had laughed. 

“Designs on anyone who’s in the market,” he said. 
“She’s really plenty scared.” 

٠ Lila said now, in a low voice although the two older 
women were engaged in a conversation of their own, “How 
do you like the Trentons ?” 

“I married them, didn’t I?” Hilda asked, smiling. 

“You’re not kidding,” said Lila. “How come Roger 
goes off with his father and leaves you to entertain the old 
lady?” 

Y Hilda stiffened a little, amazed, as she always was, at 
her resentment when outsiders criticized her mother-in-law. 
She thought, “It is as if we were allies, in a way, as if we 
were defending and protecting each other against some- 
thing that threatens both of us, but why? Against what? 
Why should either of us, or both of us, be driven to uphold 
the other? What is it that Mrs. Trenton understands and 
I don’t?” But she did not know. She said, coming back 
with a start, “I’m sorry, Lila; what did you say?” 

“I asked you,” Lila answered with obvious boredom, 
“what the hell you get out of these Sunday gatherings? 
Does Roger always go off and leave you like this?” 

“He and his father enjoy a few hours together each 
week.” Hilda said calmly, “and so do his mother and I.” 


She smiled a little as she saw the look of incredulity on 
Lila’s face. 

Bonnie brought in tea and Lila sat brooding, playing 
with it, her eyes constantly moving to the door. At first 
Hilda thought she was yearning toward it as a means of 
escape, but when finally it flew open and Roger and Gerald 
came in, she realized why Lila had been watching it. Lila 
put down her teacup quickly, touched a hand to her hair 
and seemed suddenly to take on another personality. 

“Darling!” Lila cried and, somewhat to Hilda’s aston- 
ishment, threw herself into Gerald’s arms rather than 
Roger’s. “You look wonderful, dream man; how’ve you 
been?” and then she turned, a little shyly, toward Roger. 
“Hello,” she said, and gave him her hand. Looking up at 
him, the discontent around her mouth gave way to an up- 
curled smile, the forehead smooth now, the violet eyes 
filled with—what? 

“Hi, baby,” said Roger. “You look wonderful. Got 
any new men friends?” 

“Dozens,” said Lila, grinning, “but I still like”—she 
hesitated (purposely? Hilda wondered)—‘“Gerald best. 
He’s my one and only.” 

“What an adult conversation!” Mrs. Trenton remarked 
dryly. “Well, I suppose you might as well send for some 
Scotch, Gerald. Lila’s been eating her heart out over that 
tea that she didn’t drink, and customs being what they are, 
I suppose we might as well give in to them. Good heavens, 
if my father had ever seen me take a drink—” 

Roger laughed. “He’d have been just as shocked at 
lipstick,” he reminded her, “or cigarettes, or short skirts. 
I'll bet he stowed plenty of the best bourbon away!” 

“Yes, but women—” 

“The single standard,” said Roger solemnly, “is here 
to stay!” 

After the second drink, with Mrs. Donovan timidly sip- 
ping at a glass of sherry, Hilda glanced at her mother-in- 
law and saw that there were white lines of fatigue around 
her mouth and that her eyes seemed more deeply sunk than 
ever in the tired face. “Come on, everybody,” she said, 
“Jet’s clear out of here and make merry in the library,” 
although she herself was not drinking: (“I’d hate to have 
Junior come into the world high as a kite,” she explained 
to the others. “Have to give the poor kid a break of some 
sort.”) She shepherded them out of the room and down 
the stairs and, eventually, out of the front door toward 
home, with Lila first kissing Gerald and once again shaking 
hands rather shyly with Roger. Hilda thought: women! 
And laughed a little grimly. 


Bu when, another Sunday afternoon, Jock Mac- 
Tavish showed up, she was left with a feeling of stimula- 
tion such as she had not known before in this house. He 
came into the upstairs drawing-room like an October wind, 
said “Hi, Toots,” to Mrs. Trenton, tossed a look at Hilda 
and said, “You look pretty good, Madame Hilda; preg- 
nancy becomes you.” 

Hilda gasped and said, “How on earth did you 
know?” since her figure was still as trim as ever. 

“That strange look of peace and contentment pervades 
all—” 

“Jock,” said Mrs. Trenton sharply, “that will do!” 

He grinned. “Still evading the facts of life?” he 
inquired innocently. 

“Still too well-bred to discuss them.” 

“Hell, nothing’s any fun if you can’t talk about it... . 
Where are the menfolks?—not that I crave their presence 
necessarily.” 

“Golf,” said Hilda succinctly. 

“Huh. Why aren’t you out with them?” 

“Junior doesn’t like it,” she said demurely. 
then, neither do I. Would you like a drink?” 

“Tea I’ll take,” he said, and Hilda burst into laughter. 

“That goes with Percy,” she commented, “and please 
don’t bloody my nose.” 


“But 
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“Tea goes with my new book,” he corrected her. “Too 
many hangovers add up to no work getting done. Wait’ll 
I finish and 1:11 go on the grandfather of all benders. Any- 
thing to eat around here?” 

Hilda rang and, when Bonnie appeared, “Tea, please,” 
she said, glad to note that Bonnie looked pleased. She 
wondered if it were the tea instead of Scotch that made her 
face placid, or if it was the fact that Jock was the visitor 
today, and: not Lila. “Are you always hungry?” she 
asked, when Bonnie had left. 

“Always,” he said. “That’s because my rich relatives 
hold out on me,” with a sly look at Mrs. Trenton. 

“Nonsense,” his aunt said briskly. “You have an in- 
come of eighteen hundred a year from your mother’s estate. 
so don’t talk about starving to me.” 

“Chicken feed,” he said. “Gone as soon as I get it.” 


Hilda looked at him reproachfully. “You implied 
that you came here to dinner only because you were hun- 
gry—” Then she gasped and turned red. She thought, not 
for the first time, that her natural awkwardness had obvi- 
ously penetrated even to the social graces, and wished that 
she would think twice before she blurted out such remarks. 

“Look who’s blushing!” he said with a whoop. “But 
don’t worry; Teresa and I understand each other all right. 
Don’t we, honey?” and he looked at his aunt. 

“I understand that you’re an unregenerate young fool 
with no respect for your elders—or anything else, I 
imagine.” 

“Well, there you’re wrong,” he said, and now his tone 
was more serious. “Cigarette, Hilda? I’ve come to the 
conclusion that I have a lot of respect for those guys I 
live with—” 

Mrs. Trenton snorted. 
sume you're referring to!” 

Hilda was startled, but before she could say anything 
Bonnie came in with a tray loaded with popovers and jam 
and little cakes. Hilda poured for all three of them and, 
when Bonnie had departed, turned to Jock and said, 
“Beachcombers?” 

He grinned. “Didn’t Aunt Teresa tell you? Well, I 
was looking for material one day—found I didn’t have 
anything more to say about the Peninsula’s finest,” with 
bitter sarcasm, “so I began poking around among the other 
half and finally ended up by living with them. Have a lit- 
tle shack down by the beach near Monterey where I write 
half the day and loaf the rest of the time, and these charac- 
ters come wandering in, usually bringing a jug with them or 
taking nips out of mine, and by God they know more about 
life than all of Aunt Teresa’s social nabobs put together—” 

“Depends on what you mean by life,” Mrs. Trenton 
commented acidly. “If you like irresponsible people you 
have probably chosen the best place to find them. But 
kindly don’t get Hilda too interested in them; she is com- 
pletely unpredictable anyway and might take to hobnobbing 
with them herself.” 

Hilda laughed, genuinely amused. “Oh, come now,” 
she said, “I’m not that bad. I just don’t care much about 
the social life, as is.” 

“I thought you said your parents were socially in- 
clined,” the older woman reminded her, a little malicious- 
ly. “I should think you’d have grown accustomed to it by 
now,” and Hilda sighed. She thought, Why can’t she stay 
the same so I’ll know what she’s like? First she’s lovely 
to me and then just when my defenses are down she comes 
forth with something like that. 

Jock said, amusement in his voice, “Any time you want 
to come back to the living, precious, I will tell you more 
about my beachcombers.” 

Hilda, startled out of her drifting thoughts, turned 
toward him and her cup fell to the floor with a splash of 
tea and a tinkle of broken china. 

“Hilda!” said her mother-in-law sharply. “Can’t you 
move without knocking something over?” 


“Those heachcombers, I pre- 


“You want to scare her baby to death?” Jock de- 
manded. “Now hush up and quit riding the poor girl.” 
He got down on his knees and picked up the pieces, while 
Hilda’s flush of embarrassment died away. . . . 

Hilda was touched and alarmed at the growing de- 
pendence of the older woman on her—touched because it 
was so out of character, alarmed because it seemed to her- 
ald the end of life for the woman whom she had at first 
hated and feared, had come to tolerate, and was now, 
however, unwillingly, learning to like and to understand. 

And so between the young woman and the old one 
there grew a sort of bond, as close as was possible between 
two women of such divergent backgrounds and attitudes 
toward life, so that no longer did Hilda wince at the 
thought of spending an hour or two a week alone with the 
older woman. 

“Hilda,” Mrs. Trenton said once, “I would like it very 
much if you would bear your child in this house.” 

And Hilda, thinking of the unwelcoming austerity of a 
home that had never reflected the gayety of a happy and 
united family, said quickly, “Oh, no, Mrs. Trenton.” And 
then, regretting her bluntness, added, “It’s so isolated. If 
the baby should come suddenly—” 

“But childbirth is natural.” 

“Usually, yes. But when an emergency arises, it’s 
best to be in a hospital. . . . Why would you like it to be 
born here?” she asked curiously of this woman who had 
never seemed to have a particle of sentiment in her whole 
make-up. : 

“Roger was born here,” the tired voice went on. “And 
so was I.” 2 

“Oh—I had no idea the place was so old!” And then 
she gasped, and the two women laughed together. 

“T’m almost as old as it is,” said Mrs. Trenton. “This 
was just one of our homes when I was a child. We had a 
magnificent place on Pacific Avenue in San Francisco, and 
another at Newport. But eventually all the houses had to go. 
all except this one. I think that’s what really killed Mother 
in the end—having to give up her social aspirations.” 

(And could you? Hilda thought compassionately.) 
“T always thought your family was very wealthy,” she com- 
mented. 

“Father never let anyone suspect anything else,” said 
her mother-in-law wryly. “Even I didn’t until he died, and 
I discovered how little there was left in comparison with 
what everyone thought he had. But there is enough, if 
Gerald would take care of it. He hasn’t much head. for 
business.” 

“Well,” said: Hilda practically, “he’s never had to 
have, has he?” 

Mrs. Trenton said, “No. Shortly after we were mar- 
ried I set him up in a brokerage office of his own, but noth- 
ing seemed to come of it. He had no head for stocks and 
bonds. So then I set him up in the real-estate business in 
Monterey after we came here te live, but it didn’t work out 
very well. . 7”. . a eek : 


Something was wrong here, Hilda thought. She re- 
membered Gerald’s words: “I wag in the real-estate busi- 
ness-once, but Teresa didn’t like it . . . didn’t want me 
away from home so much. . . .” Perhaps neither of them 
was lying, she decided; it was no doubt a different inter- 
pretation each put on the other’s actions, 

“So that’s what happened to a good deal of the money 
I inherited. But,” she repeated, “there’s plenty for comfort 
if only Gerald will watch it. Gerald?” she mused, almost 
to herself. “But why should he have it? What has he ever 
done with what he had? Why Gerald?” as if a new 
thought had suddenly occurred to her; and then, realizing 
that she was not thinking these words but saying ‘them 
aloud, she brought herself up sharply and looked at Hilda. 
She said, “Well, perhaps I was wrong about your having 
the baby here,” and Hilda thought that this was the most 
pitiful thing of all: a woman who had always, all her life, 
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fought tooth and nail for what she wanted, now giving in 
without even putting up a struggle. 

“I’m sorry, Mother Trenton,” said Hilda gently, dis- 
carding for the first time the more formal address. “I just 
feel that it’s best for me to be in a hospital, near my doc- 
tor. And if I came here, the baby might arrive before 
Roger could get to me.” 

“Im sure,” said her mother-in-law, bitterness in her 
voice, “that if he didn’t, his father would take over for him. 
He always has. I’m tired now,” she ended abruptly. “Run 
along, dear, while this old body gets a cat nap.” 

But there were other talks, other times. 

Once her mother-in-law said, “Hilda, watch Roger. 
His father won’t let him grow up—” and Hilda, trying not 
to understand, said, “But he is grown up!” 

“He can—he will,” the tired voice went on, “if you 
see that he does. You are strong, Hilda, like me. You will 
have to be stronger. You are grown up. Not Roger. Not 
Gerald. I tried to do what I could for my son but I guess 
it wasn’t right.” And again Hilda felt pity welling up in 
her heart. “I punishéd him because his father wouldn’t, 
and his father indulged him because I punished him. It 
was bad for Roger; we should have stood together. I 
should never have married Gerald but I loved him so 
much. . . . I can hardly remember now . . . and I al- 
most died when Roger was born . . . he was such a large 
baby and I was so small. . . . I loved him but I kept 
thinking. ‘He must not grow up like his father.’ Even 
then I knew.” 

“Mother Trenton, why?” Hilda asked, leaning over, 
thinking that this tired old woman was closer to death than 
anyone realized. “Gerald is so good. He is so kind. Not 
strong, perhaps, but good.” 

“Not strong?” the older woman said, and laughed. It 
was a bitter laugh, and her words were bitter, too. “Gerald 
not strong? Stronger far than I, because he has charm. 
When I fight for something, everyone knows it and is on 
the defensive. When Gerald fights for something, no one 
knows it until it’s too late. Gerald is fighting now, Hilda. 
You are a good girl.” She reached out and patted Hilda’s 
hand and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER 4 


The cry came again, fainter now, and again the wom- 
an’s body quivered and lunged forward, and again it was 
held back by the dark and murderous impulses that the 
man who was drowning had brought to life in her. 


t, after all, Hilda’s child was born in the house 
on the cliff.... Mrs. Trenton was dying. Gerald 
telephoned early one evening, his voice urgent, 
and Hilda heard Roger, at the telephone, saying, 
“But, Dad, I don’t know about Hilda—the baby’s about 
due, you know. ... Oh, I see. Well—” He spoke for a few 
moments longer, then hung up and turned to her, his eyes 


worried. “Honey, Dad says Mother’s very low and he 
thinks we should get there as fast as we can. I told him 
I didn’t think you ought to try it, but he said Mother 
wanted to see you.” 

Hilda’s eyes flooded with tears, sad suddenly for the 
loss of a friend so newly made, touched by the older 
woman’s affection for her based, she felt, on the fact that 
she herself was the only person who had a genuine feeling 
of warm affection for her. “Of course I’ll go, Roger,” she 
said quietly, and smiled a little. “If Junior is born in the 
back of a car, he won’t be the first one.” 

But he wasn’t born in the back of the car, and the 
eighty-mile trip did nothing but give her a slight headache. 


Hitda thought she had never seen a living person 
who looked so much like death: the waxy face almost lost in 
the deep pillow, the eyes behind which the will to live had 
fled and left only a great weariness; the small, thin hands, 
almost transparent now, the waiting quiet of the small body. 

Roger leaned over and kissed the waxy cheek, but, un- 
easy like most men in the presence of a great experience, 
did not know what to say. He and his father stood on one 
side of the bed, and Hilda sat on the other, while a nurse 
hovered in the background. Mrs. Trenton turned her head 
slightly and looked at the two men, standing together on 
one side, and then at Hilda, sitting quietly on the other, 
and if to her there was significant symbolism in this pic- 
ture of herself dividing Roger and Gerald from Hilda, she 
gave no sign. She said in a soft but steady voice, from 
which all strength had gone, “It was nice of you to come. 
I didn’t mean—to have—a deathbed scene—” and she 
smiled faintly, “but I wanted to see you all together— 
first.” The nurse stepped forward, a tall, ungainly woman 
with gentle eyes and a determined jaw. “You mustn’t talk 
too much, Mrs. Trenton,” she interposed. “You'll tire 
yourself out.” 

“What difference does it make now?” Mrs. Trenton 
answered with her customary logic. “Might as well while 
I have the chance. . . . Roger,” her voice falling again, 
as if it did, indeed, exhaust her to speak. “Roger, come 
here, dear,” and Hilda felt the hot tears spring to her eyes 
at the unaccustomed tenderness in the old voice; never be- 
fore had she heard her use a term of endearment toward 
her son. 

“Roger,” the tired voice went on, “I know you feel 
I have always been unduly strict with you, but some day 
you will know why, when your own child is born. I wanted 
you—to be—self-reliant. You have a good wife, Roger; 
treat her well. Good wives—are hard—to come by. Can 
make or break you. Your father can tell you that.” 

She stopped for a moment, gathering her waning 
strength. “Gerald,” she said, lifting her eyes to his, “let 
Roger go.” And Gerald, bewildered, answered, “But, 
Teresa—” not knowing how to answer what she said; and 
Hilda, watching him, could not tell whether his bewilder- 
ment was genuine or if he were deliberately denying the 
implication of her words, denying it to himself as well 
as to her. 

Mrs. Trenton reached out blindly on the coverlet 
toward Hilda, and Hilda took the thin, dying hand in hers 
and held it: The older woman closed her eyes and mur- 
mured, “Your hand is like the rest-of you, Hilda. So 
strong. Will you stay with me—until it’s time?” 

And Hilda, the tears running over at last, said, “Yes. 
Yes, Mother Trenton, of course.” 

“Alone,” the tired voice whispered; and Roger and 
Gerald, impressed by the coming of death but unable to 
grieve too deeply, turned and left the room. - 

“Hilda,” and now the voice was so faint that the girl 
had to lean over the bed to hear what it was saying. “Hilda, 
I made a new will. Holographic—in my own handwriting. 
For you. Everything.” 

“Oh, no, no,” Hilda said, appalled. “Please, Mother 
Trenton—” 
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“T know what is best,” and for a moment the voice re- 
gained an echo of its former imperiousness. “You are 
strong, Hilda. They are not. They lean on each other. 
You lean on no one. You must take the money—not as 
much as it was—you’ll be thankful some day. . . .” And 
Hilda, bewildered, confused, could only sit still and ponder 
on the strange long thoughts of the dying. Why? she won- 
dered. I am an outsider. I am not of her blood, nor of 
her walk in life; we were like two strange panthers when 
we first met. I hated her, she mistrusted me. . . . But I 
will not accept it, of course. It must go to Gerald, not to 
Roger and me. We can make our own way, but Gerald 
is— She sat quietly, the old hand still clasped in hers. 

And suddenly, as she sat there, she felt a long, slow, 
sudden pain start inside her body and run down it like a 
finger of flame. Involuntarily she jerked her hand, but the 
birdlike little claw clung more tightly to it, and the pain 
passed and Hilda relaxed again, watching the waxy face 
with the closed eyes, praying that she was mistaken. But 
in a few moments the pain came again, and this time Hilda 
tried not to wince, so the woman on the bed wouldn’t feel 
it. As if she knew and understood, Mrs. Trenton opened 
her eyes once more and said, “I wish I could see my grand- 
child—first—” And then the eyes closed again, but her 
hand clung to Hilda’s, as if absorbing from it the strength 
and security that were now all she had left of life. 

And so Hilda sat there, watching, her warm, strong 
hand holding the small one, and waited for the next pain. 
Inevitably it came and Hilda, biting her lip, bent almost 
double. But her hand did not jerk, and the dying woman 
drifted closer and closer to death. 

Again and again the pains came, sharper, longer, more 
frequent; and Hilda thought, I must be patient, there is 
plenty of time yet—more time for birth than for death. 


She opened her eyes to the morning sunlight, her 
head heavy but her heart and her body light. There was a 
large rose in a vase on the dresser and rays of sun fell on 
it and changed its pale pastel to a glorious bright pink. 
Hilda thought, Where am I? What happened? And then 
suddenly: My baby! She called, “Nurse! Nurse!” and 
in a moment the tall nurse came in, smiling, and said, “Yes, 
Mrs. Trenton? Well, I see you’re all ready for the new 
day. Want to see your son?” 

Hilda smiled and relaxed. “My son,” she said. “Is 
he all right?” 

“Fine as a button. Little devil weighed ten pounds!” 

“No!” 

“Gave you one hell of a time—you big women often 
have more trouble than small ones. Want to see him?” 

“But of course! Hurry up.” 

Hilda, looking at the wrinkled little creature, thought. 
I will not be fatuous and say, “Oh, isn’t he beautiful?” 
because he isn’t. But he will be. And he’s mine, so he’s 
beautiful to me. 

“What happened?” she asked the nurse. 
hardly remember a thing.” 

“Doctor had to put you out,” the nurse said, picking 
up the baby again and tossing him onto her shoulder as if 
he were a sack of meal. “My good grief, woman, why 
didn’t you tell us you were in labor? Going through all 
that by yourself, almost to the last stages. What guts!” 

“Í promised my mother-in-law I’d stay with her until 
the end came,” said Hilda. 

“Old lady wouldn’t have known the difference,” said 
the nurse. “My name’s Hyslop—never have been able to 
change it, and don’t know’s Td want to, with what I see of 
some of the households I’ve been in.” 

Hilda laughed and said, “Let me see him again. When 
will he start to grow young instead of looking like an old 
man?” 

Miss Hyslop let forth a mighty laugh. “They all look 
old when they come into the world, is my theory,” she an- 
swered. “Scared to death of what’s facing them, and who 
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can blame them for being scared? I’m glad all my chil- 
dren are unborn.” 

“It’s a comfortable way of having them,” Hilda said 
ruefully, moving gently the body that felt as if it had been 
flogged, “but I’ll take my way. The world may not be 
much of a place to be born into, these days, but perhaps my 
children can help to make it worth living in, some day.” 

After a moment she said, “My mother-in-law died. 
didn’t she?” It was a statement of fact, rather than a 
question, for almost the last memory she had, before she 
opened her eyes this morning, was the sudden opening of 
the small hand, a yielding to death, a throwing of the torch 
to the younger woman who had the youth and the strength 
to carry it. 

“Yes,” said the nurse gently. “You are a very brave 
woman, Mrs. Trenton.” 


The next week Hilda spent lying in bed, completely 
happy but impatient to be up and about. She remembered 
the nursery in Burlingame, the tiny bassinette waiting, the 
chest of drawers filled with new garments, the bathinette: 
and was anxious to be out of this dim old house, with its 
unhappy history and its recent death, and back to her own 
small but cheerful quarters. She thought: Now we are a 


_ family; now we can really begin to live. 


Roger came in and leaned over to kiss her. “How’s 
the girl?” he asked. 
“R’arin’ to go. Where’ve you been, honey? Seems 


ages since I’ve seen you.” 

Roger sat down beside her. “I’ve been trying to cheer 
Dad up. He’s pleased about the baby, of course, especially 
since it’s a boy, but I don’t know—something seems to have 
gone out of him since Mother died.” 

“That’s odd,” Hilda said thoughtfully. “I thought 
perhaps he’d—well, have a feeling of freedom. I was very 
fond of your mother, Roger. you know that. But she had 
Gerald at her beck and call almost every moment. I know 
he must miss her. but it’s not as though he had heen mad 
about her—” 

“T know,” Roger said slowly. “All I can figure is that 
he depended on her a lot. to make his decisions and kind of 
run things in general. And now he’s in a sort of tailspin. 
I suppose he'll be all right as soon as he gets organized. 
but in the meantime I have to buck him up and make him 
take an interest in things. He’s nuts about the baby, but 
seems to be scared to death of him. Say, Hilda—” 

“What, dear?” 

“Have you made up your mind about a name for our 
young man?” 

“Well,” she said, giving the matter some attention, “Pd 
kind of thought of naming him after my father. James. But 
heck, the woods are full of little Jimmies.” And she gig- 
gled. “How about Elystus or Euripides or maybe Herman?” 

Roger laughed. “You dope! But if you don’t mind, I 
thought it might please Dad if we named the kid Gerald. 
That is,” he added hastily, “if you have no objections.” 

She rolled the name around on her tongue for a mo- 
ment, sampling. “Gerald—Gerry—might work as long as 
the kids at school call him Gerry. Gerald’s kind of a sissy 
name. and I can foresee a lot of bloody noses for Junior 
unless he has a nickname—Jock gave me the low-down 
on that deal.” 

Roger said, “Nicknames usually stick—but God for- 
bid ‘Junior’! Okay, let’s call him Gerald.” 

There was a knock on the door, and Roger’s father 
wandered in, looking, as Roger had said, lost. Not unhap- 
py. Hilda thought; more like a ship that’s lost its rudder. 
She felt infinitely sorry for him, and hoped that it was not 
too late for him to lay out a chart for what was left of the 
rest of his life. How old was he? Twenty-five when Roger 
was born, Roger was twenty-eight now: that made Geral 
why, he was only fifty-three! She thought: Teresa must 
have been at least ten years older than Gerald! And again 
she wondered at this strange, uneven marriage. 
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Roger said, “Have you seen young Gerald this morn- 
ing?” and his father stopped dead in his tracks. 

“Young Gerald!” he echoed incredulously, and to 
Hilda’s fearful embarrassment, she saw tears well up in his 
eyes. “You kids,” he said, trying to control his voice. 
“Naming your first one after me. But you know you don’t 
have to; I’d have understood.” 

“We wanted to,” Hilda said gently. “We hope he’ll 
grow up to be like his grandfather.” (And may God for- 
give me for that lie, she thought; but who’s it going to 
hurt?) 

He pulled up a chair and sat down beside Roger. “I 
hope you kids realize how lucky you are, to have a boy first 
time. Lord, you might have had half a dozen girls before 
you ever had a son.” 

Hilda answered levelly, amazed at her own sudden 
anger, “I like girls. I would just as soon have had one,” 
and he looked at her with incredulity and, she felt, a little 
contempt. “Girls!” he said. 

She said quietly, “I’m going to try to get up tomorrow, 
Roger, and I think by Sunday we'll be able to go home. 
Miss Hyslop said she'll stay with me for a while until I get 
organized.” 


Roger did not answer; surprised, she glanced at 
him and saw a sudden quick look exchanged between him 
and his father, a look that excluded her completely, that 
was apprehensive on Roger’s part and sly on his father’s. 

erald stood up quickly, said, “Well, I’d better get out 
and let you two new parents alone,” and departed. In- 
stinctively, she felt trouble coming on, for though Gerald 
as often as not was the instigator of trouble, he never would 
stay to face it down. She said. “Roger. what is it?” 

He said, “Well, look, honey.” and stopped. He 
glanced toward the door as if longing for the partisanship 
of his father, then went on, not looking at Hilda: “Look, 
dear. Dad can’t stay alone in this big house—he’d go nuts.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he get an apartment, then?” 

“He couldn’t live alone, you know that.” 

“What are you suggesting, Roger? That he come to 
live with us? After all. we have only two bedrooms and 
one of them’s a nursery.” 

“No, not that.” He got up and began to pace the 
room, his hands in his pockets. With his back toward her, 
he said, “He wants us to come here to live,” and, before 
Hilda could remonstrate, demanded, “Well, why not? It’s 
a big place, it has two servants. you wouldn’t have to do 
housework any longer, it’s a wonderful set-up for the baby; 
for God’s sake. why not?” although Hilda had not yet 
spoken a word. 

“What did you tell him?” Hilda asked in a tight voice. 

“I told him of course we would. What else could I 
do? He’s all alone now and he’s getting old and he needs 
us. People expect to take care of their parents when they’re 
old, nearly everybody does: what do you think I should 
do—turn my back on him now?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” At the sharp words, the first sharp 
words she had ever spoken to him. he turned abruptly and 
faced her. 

“Exactly what do you mean by that?” he asked 
quietly. 

“Your father is not old. He is not helpless. He is not 
poor. He’s only fifty-three; he’s able-bodied, presumably 
of normal mentality. Is there any reason why he can’t 
make a new life for himself instead of clinging to us like 
a leech?” 

Roger’s face was white in the dusk of the late after- 
noon. “So that’s what you think of my father, is it? A 
man who has done everything in the world for me, who 
has given me the only companionship I’ve ever had, up 
until I met you! A leech!” The words were cold and 
hard, but Roger’s voice was not steady. “He’s not asking 
anything of us. He’s offering us a home that’s far better 
than anything I could afford for a good many years to 


come, and servants to wait on you; he’s even offering me 
a future at my work that I couldn’t get for myself in the 
next ten years!” 

“Yes, your work,” Hilda retorted, her voice even less 
steady than his. “Were three hours from San Francisco. 
What were you planning to do—come here only on week- 
ends?” 

“No, that’s what I’m trying to tell you. You know 
how I feel about that damned outfit I’m with. They don’t 
want new ideas, they just want the same old corn turned 
out year after year, and I must damn’ well do it the way 
they want it—or else!” He looked at her a little shame- 
facedly. “I quit them yesterday.” - 

“Roger! ® Hilda said faintly. 
tell me—” 

“T talked it over with Dad and we decided it was the 
only thing to do.” 

She sat up straight in the bed. and a slow rage be- 
gan to gather inside her. “You talked it over with your 
father!” she said, her voice deadly. “You took one of the 
most important steps of your life—you gave up your job 
deliberately even though you now have a child to support 
—and you didn’t even mention it to me until after it was 
done. You talked it over with your father! What am I, 
anyway—a fifth wheel? You tear me up by the roots from 
the way of life that has meant more to me than anything 
I’ve ever had—and tell me about it afterward. Roger— 
it’s my life too, don’t you see? How could you and your 
father decide it? It’s mine, it’s mine!” 

“Now, Hilda,” said Roger, coming over and sitting on 
the edge of the bed, “don’t get worked up like this. Dad 
said you'd get into a tizzy—” 

“Oh, he did, did he! But you went ahead anyway. 
You quit your job so we have to give up our home and 
come here, and I hate it, I hate it! And the little nursery.” 
she gasped, suddenly remembering, “the way I worked on 
it—and now you and your father decide it’s best for us to 
live here. Get out of here!” she screamed. “I hate you! 
I hate you and I hate your father and I hate this damned 
house!” She burst into violent tears and lay gasping and 
sobbing on the bed. 

Miss Hyslop came in quietly and said. “What’s going 
on here, anyway? You'd better leave, Mr. Trenton,” and 
in a moment she leaned over Hilda and said, “This means 
a bottle for the baby tonight. Mrs. Trenton. You must try 
to compose yourself.” 

Hilda lay awake through the long deadly night, trying 
to push the hatred from her heart. And. for the first time. 
she longed, almost unbearably, for the strength and the 
wisdom that had been Teresa’s. 


“But why—you didn’t 


Hitda did not get up the following day, as she had 
planned. She was exhausted by the after-effects of her 
emotional explosion, and by the torments of the night. She 
had thought: Why do I feel like this? Why am I so 
afraid? Surely other women have moved from a tiny 
home into a large one, manned by servants. and felt noth- 
ing but relief. Why am I so appalled? 

She dozed off during the morning, and when she woke. 
Roger was sitting beside her. his hand on hers, his tired 
eyes watching her face. 

“How do you feel. darling?” he asked gently. as she 
opened her eyes. “I’m a damned, misbegotten brute. but 
I had no idea you’d feel so strongly—” 

“I’m ashamed of myself.” Hilda whispered. “Not,” 
she added, “for feeling the way I do, but for giving way as 
I did. I—TI’ve always prided myself on my self-control, 
and then to act like a fishwife— But Roger, what are 
you going to do?” she asked. “There’s no place to get a 
job with an architect in this part of the country.” 

“But that’s the whole idea, don’t you see, darling?” 
And now she smiled a little and pushed back the tears, for 
his face was boyish again with enthusiasm and hope. “If 
we live here. I can have my own office—Dad’s going to fix 
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up the north wing for a sort of combination office and 
studio for me, and I can do the kind of work I want, free- 
lancing. And we won’t need to worry about living ex- 
penses; we'll all be here together—” 

“But, Roger,” she protested, “we can’t live off your 
father like—like parasites—” 


< 

We don"t have to,” he said cheerfully. now that 
he surmised that Hilda was accepting the change in their 
way of living. “Dad says that now with Mother gone he 
needs a kind of supervising housekeeper. which he’d have 
to employ if we didn’t come here, so if you take over the 
reins of the family. why. that’ll compensate for whatever 
our living expenses would be.” 

“Oh,” said Hilda. She was silent for a moment, try- 
ing to gather her forces. “Roger,” she went on presently, 
“you and I are husband and wife. We are supposed to 
have a closer relationship than that existing between any 
other two people. And yet you have given up your job 
and your home. you have changed our whole way of living, 
you have made arrangements for my future and our child’s, 
you have procured for me the job of housekeeper—and all 
without consulting me. You have done it first and told 
me about it afterward. Roger.”—and now her voice was 
very quiet, “couldn’t you at least have talked it over with 
me first? After all, your partnership is with me, not with 
your father.” 

He looked at her curiously. “You know, it’s the 
darnedest thing,” he said after a moment. “When we were 
first married it seemed to me that you and Dad got along 
like a house afire and that you and Mother were at each 
other’s throats most of the time—which didn’t surprise 
me much. Everyone who knows Dad is crazy about him, 
but Mother—well. she was difficult. And now—well, it’s as 
if you’d acquired Mother’s point of view. . . .” 

Fear touched Hilda. cold and stark. She could see his 
mind working. She could see him remembering all of his 
father’s unhappy married life, a martyr to a domineering 
woman; and wondering if his own was to be the same. 
She could see fear mounting in him as it was mounting in 
her, but for a different reason. She could see him wonder- 
ing if his life was to be as his father’s had been, warped 
and embittered, twisted and pulled and manipulated by a 
strong-minded woman, whose will had been thrust upon 
his until his own was gone. She wanted to cry out to him, 
“Oh, Roger, but your mother wasn’t like that! She was 
strong and domineering, but she wanted to be loved and 
she didn’t know how... .” But how could she ever make 
him see his mother as she herself had seen her? 

She said quietly. “Roger. haven’t you been happy with 
me?” 

“Darling, of course.” He turned back to her, and 
now the grayness had fled from his face, and the appre- 
hension from his eyes. Looking at her. she thought, he 
must know that their marriage could never be like his 
parents’. that no matter how much she might understand 
Teresa she could never really be like her, any more than 
Roger could be like his father. 

“Hilda,” Roger said at last, his voice heavy, “I didn’t 
mean to hurt you. I guess I didn’t understand. I wanted 
to talk it over with you first, but Dad was so sure you’d be 
delighted at living here and not having to do so much 
housework and having a bigger place for the baby and all, 
that he thought it would be fun to surprise you. He 
thought you'd be grateful for the opportunity.” 

“Grateful?” asked Hilda. “I never minded the work 
in Burlingame. [I liked it. I liked to cook and clean house 
and tend to the garden; it was all so tiny and sweet and— 
and it was just ours, Roger, something we’d planned from 
the very beginning. This house is somebody else’s achieve- 
ment . . . it’s a way of life presented to us on a silver 
platter, without any sense of accomplishment on our part.” 

Roger walked to the window and stood looking out at 
the breakers that crashed on the cliff below. “Hilda,” he 


said at last, “I can see your viewpoint—now. But the 
thing is, we never could have accomplished those things if 
we'd stayed where we were. I was getting nowhere in the 
office. I simply could not reconcile my own ideas with the 
others’; I tried, but the result was a mess.” 

He turned back from the window and faced her. 
“Darling, I want to build beauty into my houses. I want 
them to be as beautiful fifty years from now as they would 
be today. I want my lines to flow; but I have to do it 
alone. And here is the only place I can do it alone. Here 
I can have peace and quiet and freedom from financial 
worry; but it’s for you, darling, as much as for myself. 
It’s for the future we used to talk about: not a humdrum, 
frustrating existence as an underpaid draftsman in a sec- 
ond-rate architect’s office, but a life of freedom in order 
to develop the ideas that are churning around inside me 
trying to get born.... Hilda—darling—” 

She lay looking at him proudly, tears sliding down 
her cheeks. For this was the Roger she had first known 
and loved; he was not a by-product of his father’s influence 
but rather a man in his own right, a man who still had 
dreams in his heart and splendor in his mind. 

And so Hilda, as he knelt beside her, smoothed his hair 
and murmured, “Of course, darling; I understand—I un- 
derstand,” while she let her own dreams die. 


Jock wandered in the next day, unannounced. look- 
ing sloppy but carefree, a package under his arm, and 
strolled over to the bassinette. He stared down at it for a 
moment, and then turned to Hilda and demanded incredu- 
lously, “Is this what you call your masterpiece?” 

Hilda smiled. “What do your books look like in the 
first draft?” she asked. “Just wait until I polish him up a 
bit. He'll be a beauty.” 

“I hope you're right,” said Jock doubtfully, and sat 
down beside the bed. “Here’s a present I brought for 
Junior.” and he unwrapped the package he’d been carry- 
ing and showed it to her proudly. “Napoleon brandy. 
Ought to be just about right by the time he’s old enough to 
appreciate it.” 

Hilda burst into laughter and said, “You perfectly 
crazy dope! Junior’ll never see that bottle, believe me— 
his pa and ma will polish it off while he’s still taking milk.” 

Jock chuckled and said, “If you'll wait until I finish 
my masterpiece—and | sure hope it won’t take me any 
longer than the nine months yours did—I’ll join you in a 
round. We can at least toast the nipper’s health in his 
own present. H’m,” he sighed. “I suppose from now on 
I'm Uncle Jock.” 

“Why don’t you get married and have a few of your 
own?” Hilda asked slyly. 

“Who—me?” His face was filled with horror. “A 
woman to tell me what to do?” 

“A woman to cook for you.” 

“A woman to tell me to get to work instead of slopping 
around the house at a typewriter al] the time?” 

“A woman to keep you warm at night.” 

“A woman to plant her cold feet against my back. 
you mean!” 

“A woman,” Hilda added. her laughter simmering 
down to a smile, “to think you're the most wonderful per- 
son in the world.” 

“Any woman who’d think that would be crazy,” said 
Jock. “No, thanks! Cigarette? No?” He lit one for 
himself and looked at Hilda with penetrating scrutiny. 
“How you been, monkey? Too bad about Teresa. She 
was a swell old girl when you got to know her. Boy, the 
fights we’ve had! But she knew she could never put any- 
thing over on me.” 

“That’s why you got along so well,” Hilda pointed 
out. She was quiet for a moment, and Jock, still looking 
at her, said: 

“Come on, give. What’s eating you?” 

Hilda said. “We’re coming here to live.” 
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Jock jumped to his feet, his face dark with anger. 
“What do you mean, for God’s sake? I thought you were 
one person in this house with a little sense—coming here 
to live? Are you crazy?” 

“Sit down, Jock,” said Hilda, not looking at him. “I 
don’t know why you should get so worked up over some- 
thing that doesn’t really concern you, but since ‘you are, 
please don’t give me all the reasons why we shouldn’t come 
here. It’s all settled: Roger’s given up his job; his father’s 
going to fix up a studio for him here.” 

“Hilda,” said Jock, “I like you. You're the only com- 
pletely honest person who’s ever lived in this house. And 
I'm warning you—if you throw in your life with Gerald’s 
you'll be taken for a ride that has no round-trip fare.” 

“I wish,” said Hilda, politely, “that you would shut up 
and mind your own business. I’ve already said that I 
don’t want to hear your reasons as to why we shouldn’t 
come here. I know them.” 

“Do you?” said Jock in a strange voice. “Are you 
sure you do, Hilda? Because if you did you’d go on relief 
before you’d ever make this place your home.... Do I 
have to draw up a blueprint for you?” 

“No,” said Hilda, “you do not. Frankly, I don’t know 
what you’re talking about. The only reason I feel badly 
about it is that I like the place in Burlingame and I like 
being alone with Roger. But there are very good reasons 
why we should come here.” 

“Yeah,” said Jock. “Like ‘I’m a poor old man, all 
alone now except for my darling son and his dear little 
family’ —” 

“Shut up,” cried Hilda, her voice hysterical, “and get 
out of my room!” A wail came from the bassinette and 
she sobbed senselessly, “Now look what you’ve done!” 

Jock touched her hair affectionately and said, “I’m 
sorry—and not about waking the baby, either.” 

He walked out of the room, pausing only long enough 
to give the bassinette a jiggle, and closed the door behind 
him. The wail broke off, and now it was only Hilda who 
was crying, and the tears were hard and bitter. 


CHAPTER 5 


Thirty seconds had elapsed. 


The woman still stood there, her body poised, her arms 


outflung, not thinking of what it was that man was holding 
her back, knowing it only as one knows without thinking 
what it is that has brought one up to a certain point in life. 

Instinct was driving her to the rescue of the man who 
was drowning; but knowledge was holding her back. 


hen the baby was six weeks old, Hilda drove 
to Burlingame for the preliminary work on the 
task of breaking up her home. She had expected 
Roger to go with her, but when he said, a little 
embarrassed, “Look, honey, Dad is still lost without Mother 
—he just doesn’t seem to know what to do with himself— 


so I think one or the other of us had better stick around 
and keep him company,” she had acceded with good grace 
عام‎ i but with inward impatience. She thought: 
Gerald is neither a child nor a doddering old man; why 
must he be cared for as carefully as if he didn’t have good 
sense? Then she felt a momentary twinge of shame. 


Hitda pushed open the door of the small house and 
as all the familiar things, sitting there patiently waiting, 
met her eyes—the ink stain on the hardwood floor where 
she had dropped her fountain pen; the beautiful but crazy 
painting that had been sent for a wedding present; the 
familiar sag in the overstuffed chair where Roger had al- 
ways flopped down as soon as he got home from work; all 
of the lovely, precious, inexpensive furniture that they had 
bought together, that had witnessed the beginning of their 
marriage and been a part of it—as she stood there looking, 
the hot tears burned behind her eyelids and then ran down 
her cheeks. She thought: Never again. Never. It will 
never be the same. Perhaps some day we’ll have another 
ee of our own, but it won’t be this one. ... Never. 

ever is a long time, she thought feverishly, and when she 
gave a sudden jerk at one of the drapes and the seam 
parted she threw it on the floor and stamped on it and then 
fell on it and pulled it with her hands until it came apart, 
then hid her face in its folds and cried without control. 

A voice said, “For heaven’s sake,” and Hilda looked 
up to see Dot Nesbitt standing over her, her dark hair in 
curlers, her slacks hanging unevenly, a smudge on her 
nose, and her mouth, now hanging open, unlipsticked. 
“Wait a minute—I’]l be back,” she said, and’ returned 
quickly with a bottle of brandy. She poured half a glass- 
ful for Hilda and said, “If this doesn’t do any good Pl 
slap your face, but I think brandy’s more fun,” and she 
poured some for herself. Hilda drank and Dot squatted on 
the floor and looked at her searchingly. “What’re the hys- 
terics for?” she demanded. “You and Roger bust up?” 

Hilda sipped the strong medicine and was rewarded 
by a feeling of warmth and ease, a relaxing of taut mus- 
cles and a tightening of uncontrolled emotions. She 
wiped her now thoroughly dirty face on what was left of 
the drapes and said, trying to smile, “You're talking fool- 
ishment and you know it.” 

“Baby all right?” Dot asked anxiously. “I got the 
announcement, but Susie’s had the measles or Pd have 
been to visit you. I’m dying to see him.” 

“Baby’s all right,” Hilda said. 
pounds.” 

“Already?” After a moment Dot said, “Well, what’s 
the matter? Or aren’t you talking?” 

Hilda said dully, “We’re leaving here.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to get hysterical about. 
darned street’s getting run-down, anyway.” 

“Tt isn’t the street,” said Hilda, “that I mind leaving; 
it’s a way of life.” 

Dot said gently, “Tell me about it, Hilda. Why are 
you so unhappy?” But when finally Hilda started to 
talk, to tell her why they were leaving, Dot said, “I still 
can’t see why you're so worked up. Now if it was your 
mother-in-law—but you always liked the old boy, so what 
are you squawking about? [’ll hate it here without you, 
though... . Lordy, imagine you with a cook and a maid 
and two fancy cars, just sitting around sewing a fine 

” She paused, and after a moment added quiet- 


“Weighs twelve 


This 


seam. ... 
ly, “There’s more to it than that, isn’t there, Hilda?” 
Hilda nodded mutely, her eyes filling, and wondered 
why it was that only she could understand what this move 
meant to her. And then she began to wonder if perhaps 
she was the one who was out of step and not the others. 
And then she remembered Jock. She herself was merely 
unhappy at this move, but Jock had been alarmed, and 
she had caught the fear—fear more deadly because she was 
not quite sure what it was she was afraid of. “It’s just,” she 
added painfully to Dot, “that I want my own house.” 
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She got up from the floor and dusted herself off. “I 
have to go down to the basement for the packing-boxes. ... 
Do something for me, Dot?” she asked impulsively. “I— 
I don’t want to go into the nursery. Would you pack the 
things for me? I fixed it up for Cay and he won’t see it 
now and—and I don’t want to see it any more, either.” 
She turned quickly and went down the basement stairs. . . . 

The large house by the sea was warm with welcome 
the day she arrived for the final time from Burlingame. 
Miss Hyslop was still there, caring for the baby while 
Hilda had been away, Bonnie’s gloomy face lightened in 
welcome, and Gerald was beaming with happiness. 

“Hilda,” he said, taking her two hands in his, “this is 
the only home you have now, and I’m going to see that it’s 
a good one. 1-1 can’t begin to tell you how happy you’ve 
made an old man by coming here,” and Hilda let it ride. 

That first night started off with deceptive smoothness. 
Hilda and Roger and Gerald sat before the fire in the 
library, sipping cocktails. 

“There’s going to be an innovation in this house,” 
Gerald said, his voice genial. “From now on we can have 
two cocktails if we like—or three!” and Hilda smiled a 
little, remembering his wife’s ultimatum that one drink was 
socially acceptable but that two were the first signs of in- 
cipient alcoholism. “And we,can smoke between courses 
if we like.” 

Hilda said, “Looks as if the whole family is going to 
the dogs,” and tried to warm her hands at the fire, as if by 
warming her hands she could also warm her heart. She 
took the second cocktail that Gerald proffered her and 
sipped it silently, while the two men talked. 

“This place is going to be a lot different from now 
on,” Gerald continued. “It needs a little life in it; soon as 
we get two or three little boys running around here you 
won't know it. ... I guess it’ll seem pretty good to you 
two kids not to have to be punching any time-clock, with 
Roger having to catch that early train to the city and Hilda 
having to wash dishes and scrub the kitchen floor.” 

Hilda said, “The dishwashing didn’t take me half an 
hour a day, and believe me, the floors got mopped, not 
scrubbed. The house was so small I had a hard time find- 
ing ways to keep myself busy.” 


66 
Ohn, well, you two can spread out a bit here,” 
Gerald said comfortably. “Have another cocktail, Roger?” 

Hilda said, without thinking, “He's had three al- 
ready,” and there was an instant’s silence in the room. An 
instant only, in which one could hear the loud tick of the 
minute hand of the grandfather clock; and then Roger said, 
“Thanks, Dad,” and ‘held out his glass. Hilda said, her 
voice level, “I think I’ll have one, too,” and held out her 
own glass. She thought, appalled: From now on Pll have 
to watch every word I say. I must remember that Gerald’s 
wife was a despot, that his mother was a tyrant; I must 
make myself over into a demure little housewife who gives 

„no orders, expresses no opinions and looks up to her 
menfolk. 

Bonnie announced dinner, and, at the table, Hilda 
hesitated for a moment, not quite knowing where to sit 
since she was now a member of the household rather than 
just an occasional visitor. Gerald took the seat usually 
accorded Teresa, at the head of the table, motioned Roger 
to the seat opposite him and Hilda, too astonished to say 
anything, took the remaining seat, between them. Dimly, 
unwillingly, the thought came to her that here was the 
pattern for their future lives, a symbolism that was to live 
on in this household, of Gerald as head of the family for 
the first time in his life, of Roger as next in line and 
herself as the least important member of the family. 

-Bonnie served the tepid soup, the bedraggled salad 
and finally the roast that was falling off its bones from 
overcooking, and Hilda suddenly heard herself ask, “Has 
the cooking always been like this?” 

“Like what?” asked Gerald in surprise. 


“Lousy,” said Hilda, determined for once to express 
an opinion that was npt carefully thought out in advance 
so as not to call forth a look of hurt from Gerald. 

He glanced at Roger. “I guess she’s the one who had 
too many, eh, boy?” and chuckled. Roger glanced appre- 
hensively at Hilda who laid down her fork and said calmly, 
“Let’s get this thing settled right now. When Roger first 
told me about this arrangement he said that you wanted me 
to act as supervising housekeeper, to take over the reins 
of the household, manage the servants and so on. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“I merely thought,” Gerald said between bites of the 
tasteless food, “that you would feel better about accepting 
—well, a home like this, if you had certain responsibilities 
toward maintaining it. After all, you know, my dear, I am 
far less prosperous than most people think, and this will 
be quite an establishment to keep up from now on.” 

Hilda said, “I don’t believe I understand. I gathered 
from what Roger told me that you wanted us to come here 
to live—that, in fact, you urged us to. Certainly I had no 
impression that you were doing it as a favor to us, and that 
we were under obligations to be grateful to you as a result 
of being offered ahome. After all, we had a home!” 

Gerald said gently, “Hilda, I don’t know what’s gotten 
into you. What brought all this up, anyway?” 

“PII tell you what brought it up: I commented on the 
food—not, perhaps, in the most ladylike way imaginable, 
but nevertheless in my own inimitable way—and you 
implied that I had too much to drink. What I’m driving 
at is that if I am the titular housekeeper in this establish- 
ment I have a right to comment on the food, and to do 
something about it.” 

“Certainly you have, my dear. This is your home 
from now on; it is up to you to run it as you see fit—God 
knows it’s a woman’s job and not a man’s—the only part 


, PI take in it will be to pay the bills.” 


“As soon as Roger gets established.” Hilda said tight- 
ly, “we'll pay our own.” 

“But I want to,” Gerald remonstrated. “After all, you 
came here for my sake and it’s the least I can do for you, 
although of course it has its advantages for you, too—less 
housework, more room, no financial strain and so on. But 
I do want you to believe,” he added, distress in his voice. 
“that it really is your own home and that you are free to 
run it as you wish.” 

Roger said quietly, “Aren’t we talking about it too 
much? We knew what the arrangements were when we 
came here; they were all settled before we moved in, so 
why bother to discuss it?” He added, his voice gentle, 
“1 think Hilda’s pretty tired, Dad. She had a tough time 
of it with all that packing, and it was kind of a wrench for 
her to leave the first place we’d lived in since our mar- 
riage.” 

His voice was so tender, so understanding, so loving. 
that Hilda said, steadying her own voice, “Excuse me for 
a minute—I think I hear the baby,” and hurried for the 
stairs before the tears could spill over. 


Nellie was undeniably queen of the range. Hilda 
feeling the responsibility of keeping the house running as 
smoothly as in the days of her mother-in-law, tried to 
reason with the cook as pleasantly as she could, which was 
a good deal of an effort. “Nellie,” she said, “I think that 
a plain French dressing—olive oil and wine vinegar, sea- 
soned—would be better than that pink stuff and mayon- 
naise you always serve.” 

“Mr. Trenton ain’t never complained,” Nellie re- 
torted, slamming her pots and pans around. 

“Pm complaining,” Hilda said pointedly. “Also, I 
think if the food were cooked a little less it would taste 
better and retain its vitamins—” 

Nellie looked at her. “Food’s got to be cooked thor- 
oughly,” she said. “I been cookin’ for thirty years. How 
long you been cookin’?” 
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“Not so long that I’m not willing to learn something 
new.... Nellie, I’m running the household now, not Mr. 
Trenton. I’d appreciate it very much if you would follow 
my suggestions.” She smiled pleasantly. “I’m sure we'll 
get along fine together as long as you understand that 
Pm responsible for the way the house is run,” and she 
marched out, the smile still fixed on her face. but her teeth 
gritting together. 


That night the broccoli was a discolored mush from 
overcooking. and with it was served mayonnaise instead 
of the hollandaise Hilda had ordered. The steak was gray 
all the way through, and the salad had pink dressing on it. 
Gerald ate with his customary zest, Roger with less appe- 
tite than usual. and Hilda with rage. After dinner, sitting 
in the library with her coffee and cigarettes, Hilda said. 
“Gerald, I think we should let Nellie go. She’s getting 
simply impossible.” 

, He took the expensive cigar from his mouth and 
glanced at her quizzically. “Well, well, the new broom’s 
already starting to sweep clean, eh?” 

“Only where it’s necessary,” she responded point- 
edly. “Nellie can’t cook. She’s sloppy. She’s impudent. 
Surely we could find someone better?” 

“Very difficult to get anyone. out this far,” he said. “I 
think we'd do well to keep her.” 

“Then will you please speak to her and let her know 
that she is to take orders from me?” 

He laughed indulgently. “Of course. my dear. If it’s 
going to make you any happier.” 

But when, the following morning, Hilda suggested to 
Nellie that it might be better to fry the eggs a little more 
slowly, so there wouldn’t be a hard crust on them, Nellie 
snapped, “This is the way I always cooked ’em and it’s 
the way I’m going to keepen cookin’ ’em!” 

Hilda didn’t speak for a moment while she grappled 
with her temper. Then, “Didn’t Mr. Trenton talk to you?” 
she asked. 9 

“He’s got sense enough to keep out o’ my kitchen,” re- 
torted Nellie. “Mr. Trenton and me—we get along fine. 
When we’re left alone,” she added ominously. 

Hilda found her father-in-law inspecting some golf 
balls in the living-room, while Roger was busy with the 
morning paper. 

“Gerald,” she said, “I really do believe that it would 
help if you’d talk to Nellie.” 

“Talk to Nellie?” he said, looking up in surprise. 
“What about?” 

“About what we were discussing last night,” she said 
wearily, a sense of futility overwhelming her. “Remem- 
ber?” 

“Oh.” He inspected the balls more carefully for a 
moment. “Son,” he said irrelevantly, “just for a change, 
why don’t we have dinner at the Country Club tonight? 
They have a good chef out there.” 

“Swell,” said Roger. “Might be fun. Hilda and I 
haven’t been anywhere for the last six months. How about 
it, honey?” She thought, Oh, sweet and simple Roger. I 
love you!—and was pleased at the flush of annoyance she 
detected on her father-in-law’s face. “Oh, but—” he began, 
and then subsided. 

“Meet us out there,” he said shortly to Hilda. “Roger 
and I'll be taking on nine holes this afternoon.” 

But the evening was not an unqualified success. How 
could it be, Hilda wondered, when such a motive had 
prompted it? (Now you be a good girl, Hilda, or 1811 send 
you to bed without your supper; you do what I say, Hilda, 
or 1:11 show you who’s boss)—and she thought how for- 
tunate she was to have Roger for a husband, a man too 
inherently decent and open himself to know what was 
seething below the surface. 

Dressing for dinner that night, in the black cocktail 
gown that ‘hs hadn’t worn since her pregnancy, clasping 
about her throat the small string of pearls that Mrs. 


Trenton had given her when she had learned of the im- 
minence of the baby. putting a touch of rouge to her cheeks 
and carmine to her lips, she smiled into the mirror and then 
suddenly leaned forward. as if she hadn't ever seen herself 
before. She said to herself: Hilda. there’s something 
different about you!—and noticed the slight rounding of 
her face that had displaced the angles of early youth, the 
serenity of the eyes, the full lips, a kind of new beauty 
that could come only with maturity and. she thought, with 
maternity. She went into the next room for a quick look 
at her son. Miss Hyslop glanced up from the book she 
was reading and said. “Well, Mrs. Trenton! Who would 
have thought it!” 

“Thanks.” Hilda said, laughing. “I'm flattered! But 
I guess it takes time for a new mother to get to looking 
human again.” She leaned over the bassinette at the com- 
pletely oblivious baby. “Doesn't he ever do anything but 
sleep?” she demanded. “Or is he just bored?” 

“He’s full and he’s dry. and God knows that’s all a 
baby demands at that age. Wait till he’s a little older and 
youll wish to heaven he went to sleep oftener. Little 
devils,” she added fondly. “Minute they have sense enough 
to know anything, they’re trying to know everything. That’s 
why they put things in their mouths and get into mischief 
and start running away—just a quest for knowledge. And 
what good does it do °em?” She sighed. “Sometimes I 
think the only happy people are the morons. Have a good 
time.” she added briskly. “I hope you get a decent dinner.” 

Roger whistled when he saw Hilda. “Darling,” he 
said, “you’re a knockout! Where you been hiding that 
figure?” 

“Ask Junior!” she said and they both laughed. Gerald 
wandered up with Lila Donovan beside him, and the two 
women greeted each other pleasantly but with reservations. 
Lila’s hair was sleek. her dress clinging. her skin white, 
her lips bright red. “Well, isn’t this nice!” she said. “I 
haven’t seen you for quite a while. Hilda.” 

“I had a baby—remember?” Hilda said lightly. “But 
it’s nice to get out again.... And nice to run into you like 
this. 

Lila laughed. “Oh, you didn’t run into me.” she said, 
“Gerald called me up and asked me to join your three- 
some,” and for a sudden startled moment Hilda wondered 
if there were the slightest possibility that Gerald could be 
seriously interested in Lila. But as the evening proceeded, 
she began to get a glimmering of why Lila had been asked. 
It was more of the same, Hilda reflected wryly—a little 
more of the punishment he had decreed for her for coming 
to dinner when he had intended her to stay at home. He 
was courteous to Hilda, but pointedly made it appear that 
Lila was the guest of honor. 


I was the following day that Miss Hyslop told 
Hilda she was leaving. 

“Oh, do you have to?” asked Hilda, and added rue- 
fully, “TIl be scared to death all on my own with the baby. 
Do they break easily?” 

“Babies are practically indestructible,” the nurse as- 
sured her, and proved it by tossing young Gerry onto her 
shoulder for a burp. 

“I know,” said Hilda, “but even so, I wish you’d stay 
a little longer—I’ve hardly got my bearings here yet.” 

“Got my notice today.” Miss Hyslop whacked a fine 
bubble out of the baby and put him back in his bassinette. 
“Mr. Trenton told me you wouldn’t need me any longer 
from now on.” 

“Mr. Trenton!” Hilda exclaimed, astonished. 
mean my husband?” 

“Nope. His pa.” 

Hilda sat down suddenly. “He—he fired you?” she 
asked, unable to believe that Gerald would take such a step 
without consulting her first. 

“In a nice way,” said Miss Hyslop. “Told me he had 
a lot of expenses and that other young mothers managed to 


“You 
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take care of their own babies and you'd have to learn some 
time. Thanked me for staying on after his wife died, and 
so on.” : 

“Well,” Hilda said slowly, “it’s true enough, of course, 
that I have to learn to care for the baby myself, but—but 
I don’t understand—” although she was beginning to, and 
what she understood she didn’t like. 

The nurse said, “Well, honey, it’s none of my business, 
of course, but since I’ve already been fired I can’t be fired 
again. ... If you were to take my advice you’d get hold of 
your husband and baby and get the hell out of this place.” 

“I never wanted to come. ... But why do you say 
that?” Hilda asked suddenly. 

“Anyone who holds the purse-strings can make every- 
one dance to his tune. Better to have fifty a month of your 
own than fifty thousand that belongs to someone else. Old 
boy’s a bit on the close side, if you ask me.” 

“That’s only because he’s never held the purse-strings 
before.” She stopped suddenly, remembering something 


that had completely escaped her mind up until now. “Miss ` 


Hyslop,” she said slowly, “do you know anything about a 
will that Mrs. Trenton made before she-died? One. that 
she wrote herself?” 

“Yeah,” said Miss Hyslop. Didn’t 
see what was in it.” 

“What happened to it?” 

“She told me to put it in that little enameled box beside 
her bed. Haven’t seen it since. She called up her lawyer 
and told him to destroy the will he was holding; then she 
wrote this other one out.” 


“T witnessed it. 


Suddenly Hilda rose, went into the room where her 
mother-in-law had died. She opened the small box on the 
bedside table and looked in, but all it held were two 
aspirin tablets and some three-cent stamps. She glanced 
into the bureau drawers, but they were empty now, and into 
the closet, but it, too, was empty. Gerald had said he didn’t 
believe in keeping mementos of a dead person around, 
and he had given all of Teresa’s things away. She thought: 
I wonder. But he needn’t have destroyed that will; I would 
never have done anything about it.... But perhaps he 
didn’t take it; perhaps it just got lost in the confusion. 

“Find it?” Miss Hyslop asked as Hilda went back to 
the nursery. 

“No, but it doesn’t matter, anyway. Did you read 
what was in it?” 

“Nope, just signed it. Old lady seemed to have a 
sudden brainstorm. Her husband had just been in the 
room and was kind of putting the screws on about some 
money—I didn’t pay much attention: nurses have to let 
personal talk like that go in one ear and out the other— 
and after he left, the old lady said she wanted to make a 
new will, that she didn’t trust any man on God’s earth—” 

Hilda laughed shortly. “And her husband doesn’t 
trust any woman, either.” : 

“They must’ve had a charming married life.” 

“I don’t think it was so bad,” Hilda said, thoughtfully. 
“They understood each other. But I wouldn’t care for it 
myself. I wouldn’t want to feel that my husband couldn’t 
trust me—or that I couldn’t trust him—” 

“Too many like that,” Miss Hyslop assured her. 
“That’s why I’m single.” 

Hilda laughed and said, “I’ll miss you, Miss Hyslop. 
I need a friend at court. Nothing but men around here, 
except Bonnie and Nellie—and Bonnie’s dour and Nellie’s 
impossible—” 

Miss Hyslop’s sharp eyes softened and she laid a hand 
on Hilda’s shoulder. “Stick to your guns, girl. And trust 
Bonnie. „ She may be dour but she sure has your interests 
at heart. Well, I must be off to do my packing and get 
the hell on to my next job. Pll give you a ring once in 
awhile to see how the young marster’s making out.” 

That night after dinner, Hilda said to her father-in- 
law, “Gerald, you assured me that I was to be supervising 


housekeeper here. After this, I wish you would consult me 
before you discharge any of the help.” , 

“Well, well,” said Gerald, putting down his coffee cup 
and sitting up straight, “you’re quite the little boss around 
here, aren’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” she said coldly, “if you would outline my 
duties there would be less friction. I naturally have noth- 
ing to do with discharging any of the help since you are 
paying their salaries, although this duty usually falls to 
the housekeeper, but it is embarrassing for me not to know 
it when someone has been given notice.” She glanced at 
Roger and he smiled at her but said nothing. “Don’t you 
feel that I’m right, dear?” she asked, and he answered, 
“Let’s not make an issue of it, darling. After all, it’s Dad’s 
home and his money that’s supporting us—” 

She stood up. “I feel that some other arrangements 
should be made,” she said coldly. “I do not care to have it 
rubbed into me that we are here on sufferance and that we 
must do as we're told since we have no money.’... In- 
cidentally, Gerald,”—and she turned to her father-in-law 
who was smiling tolerantly,—‘“‘did you find a paper in the 
little enameled box beside Teresa’s bed?” 

He jumped suddenly, then picked up his coffee cup. 
“Certainly not. What do you mean? What paper?” 

“1 think you know,” she answered, her voice expres- 
sionless, while Roger looked on in bewilderment. “That 
was unnecessary, Gerald,” she said evenly. “I had abso- 
lutely no intention of using it for any purpose whatever. 
Please excuse me.” 

But didn’t she? she wondered as she plodded wearily 
upstairs. Wouldn’t she have used it as a weapon to hold 
over his head any time he got out of line? And what did 
she have now? Nothing. How could Roger be so blind? 
How could she have been so blind? Six weeks they’d been 
here now, and nothing was being done about the studio 
for Roger. He spent his time playing golf with his father 
and doing little else. Apprehension filled her, and deep 
fear; for she was beginning to feel the shadow of thé future 
falling darkly over them all. 


CHAPTER O 


ilda said to Roger one night, when they were 
getting ready for bed, “Don’t you think, dear, 
that if I had some idea of just what the financial 
set-up is here, I might be able to manage the 
household better?” 

“What do you mean, the financial set-up?” said Roger, 
taking off his shoes. 

“Well, darling, I hate to pry: it isn’t that, but was 
there a will or something of that sort? Is there really 
enough money to maintain this place and the servants and 
all, or is Gerald living on principal? Did you inherit 
anything?” ? 

Roger said shortly, “Mother died intestate—at least, 
there was a will, but her lawyer said she phoned him to 
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٠ destroy it—but if I demanded my share of her estate it 
would mean’ Dad would be almost destitute. So I told 
Dad that as long as we were living here we'd toss it in 
the pool and let him have it, and gosh, the poor guy sure 
was grateful.” 

‘I should think he would be,” she responded bitterly, 
thinking about the other will that his mother had written 
herself; she opened her mouth to tell Roger about it, but 
sudden wisdom stopped her. She finally said, “Roger, in 
an important step like this, handing everything over to your 
father, don’t you think it might have been advisable to 
discuss it with me first?” 

Roger laughed, a short, bitter laugh. “That’s exactly 
what Dad said. He was worried about your reaction to the 
set-up. He said women always wanted security; they 
wanted the family money in their own hands; he said you’d 
raise hell. He said, “Talk it over with Hilda first, boy; 
otherwise she'll be fit to be tied!’ so naturally I told him 
be any of your business, it was just between the two 
of us.” 


<“ 

Naturally,” said Hilda. She was brushing her 
hair, and she continued the even strokes. “But did it ever 
occur to you that when something .goes wrong with the 
family finances, it’s the wife who has to make ends meet, 
who has to economize and do without ?” 

Roger said, his voice very quiet, “Then you think that 
I should have demanded my full share of what Mother 
left, and have let Dad try to get along on the rest of it?” 

“No,” said Hilda. “Only that you should have talked 
it over with me first. Of course I don’t think we should 
have taken anything for ourselves—after all, Gerald surely 
has a right to anything your mother had—but—” She put 
down the brush and turned around to face him. “Roger,” 
she said, her voice shaking a little, ““something’s happening 
to us. We should be partners, a family unit—you know 
I’ve always been very fond of your father—it isn’t any of 
this silly in-law trouble. But a husband and wife should 
stand together against the world, against everything, even 
against their children if they have to. That’s what mar- 
riage is, a partnership, and any time a third party enters 
into it, the foundations begin to weaken. 

“Don’t you see, darling?” she said pleadingly. “It 
isn’t that I don’t love your father and want to care for him, 
or that I resent his having all that he’s entitled to; the only 
thing that hurts me is that you discuss every matter of vital 
importance that concerns us, with him, and then tell me 
about it afterward. I want to be your partner, Roger; not 
just your housekeeper.” 

Roger came over to her and bent down and kissed her 
where the dressing-gown fell open, and his eyes were warm 
and seeking, his hands hot on her body. She could feel her 
heart begin to pound, as it always did when desire mounted 
in both of them, all of her emotions demanding fulfillment, 
her heart and spirit and the whole wealth of her love going 
out to him. 

It was only her mind that was ashamed, her mind that 
told her that an issue was being evaded, that her in- 
dividuality as a person had been absorbed by her passion as 
a lover, that physical love was being substituted for moral 
integrity, that no longer was she the other half of Roger, 
making him a whole, but that now she was merely a woman 
whose purpose was to supply a man with his physical needs 

and whose mental life had nothing to do with his own... . 
2 But most of the time there was little friction. Except 
that life remained static. Hilda found herself frantically 
busy, just taking care of the baby and overseeing the work- 
ings of the household, which was no small task in itself; 
she soon was too busy, in fact, to do any of the soul-search- 
ing she had been absorbed in up to now—or perhaps, she 
felt in one of her more logical moments, it was because 
she dared not indulge in further analysis of her situation 
in this house. She did most of the baby’s washing herself, 
although Bonnie had offered to take charge of it. But 


Hilda felt that Bonnie was overworked as it was, for Nellie 
would have nothing to do with the household outside “her” 
kitchen, and Bonnie therefore had most of the cleaning to 
do. Hilda took over the upstairs work, aside from the 
bathrooms, ordered the meals, did the marketing and found 
herself completely exhausted by night. 

Sometimes Hilda wondered how she ever managed to 
into her twenty-four-hour day as much work as she did. 

he thought sardonically of Gerald’s complacence about 
the fine home he was giving the three of them, the freedom 
from work that a big house with servants would provide 
her, the lack of financial worry. ... True, they had no liv- 
ing expenses to pay, but there were other ways to spend 
money—stamps, stationery, clothes, additional needs for 
the baby, the doctor’s bill, cleaning for Roger’s clothes and 
hers; and no money coming in! Their small savings ac- 
count was becoming rapidly depleted, and Hilda wondered 
what would happen when it was gone. 

She realized for the first time the true importance of 
money: not the things that it can buy, but the independence 
of spirit it can give one. She was now in the same position 
that Gerald had been in while Teresa was alive—dependent 
upon someone else’s bounty—and she wondered at his lack 
of imagination that could deliberately let him forget his 
own experience so soon that he could force it upon another 
person. Another person? Not Roger, who seemed to have 
enough money for his own needs; just herself, who did the 
work, and received nothing for it but food and shelter. 
It was not carelessness nor lack of imagination on Gerald’s 
part, she decided; it was deliberate, because in this way 
he would have more control over her since it was his hand 
that held the purse-strings. 

At times she thought it was all her own imagination, 
but at other times she knew it was true and she was fright- 
ened, for now she and Roger could still be free, now when 
they had the youth’ and the courage and the ability to make 
their own way; but later they would be so entangled in 
Gerald’s life, that they never could break away... . But 
it’s not necessary, she told herself over and over again, for 
us to stay here—Roger is young and talented and experi- 
enced; he can make a living for us, he can give us inde- 
pendence and pride and security. Only why doesn’t he? 

She said once, over their after-dinner coffee, “Gerald, 
I hate to mention this, but I’m afraid we’re going to have 
to have more help around here. Nellie won’t touch a thing 
outside the kitchen and Bonnie has too much to do already 
—I just can’t keep the house clean—” 

“Why, it always looks nice.” Gerald said in surprise. 

“Yes,” she said carefully, “it looks nice because I 
spend a large part of my time cleaning it. There are 
twelve rooms here and one maid to do the work—” 

“But you just said you do a lot of it yourself!” 

“I’m afraid it’s too much for me,” she said quietly. 
“The baby takes a lot of my time, and to tell you the truth 
I’m not accustomed to quite so much physical labor. It 
takes a lot of work to keep a house well cared for.” 

“The trouble with women today,” Gerald announced, 
“is they haven’t enough to do. My grandmother used to 
say, Keep a woman busy and she'll stay out of trouble.” 

“Perhaps we could shut off part of the house.” 

“Nonsense,” said Gerald. “What could we shut off? 
My wing? Your and Roger’s wing? The servants’ quar- 
ters? The library? The guest-room? Nonsense. Just do 
the best you can, my dear, and don’t worry. Things’ll 
work out for the best.” 


Hitda thought once, How unfortunate it is that 
unhappy periods in our lives should so overshadow the 
happy ones. For there were happy moments in her new 
life. Some of these moments of well-being came when, on 
a sunny morning, she would put Gerry in his bassinette 
(and later, in his play pen) out on the porch and sit beside 
him, mending clothes or knitting a small sweater. Roger 
might wander out, take a look at the fast-growing child, 
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say, “Hm, stork must've brought him. Too good-looking 
for us to beget,” and Hilda would reply demurely, “Pretty 
is as pretty does. He threw up all over his nice clean 
rompers this morning.” 


Gerald adored the child, which Hilda thought was 
strange: for most men, as Roger had pointed out, couldn’t 
make head or tail (“and no pun intefded,” he added 
darkly) of a new baby and had to wait until it became 
more human in order to take an interest in it. But Gerald 
would sit and look at the small boy, sometimes just saying 
nothing, just feasting his eyes on him, and soon the child 
grew to know him and would put out his arms to his 
grandfather.. Then Gerald would pick him up and toss him 
high in the air until he was screaming with excitement. 

“I think it would be better just to let him play by him- 
self,” she said gently once. “Babies soon learn to demand 
attention and it isn’t always good for them.” 

“Oh, come now, Hilda,” he said indulgently. “You're 
not going to be possessive where Gerry’s concerned, too, 
are you?” 

“I’m not possessive where anybody’s concerned,” she 
retorted sharply. “I simply know what’s good for the 
baby.” 

“The way you know what’s good for Roger?” he asked, 
his voice as cold as hers. “After all, they both have their 
own lives to live.” 

“Exactly,” she pointed out. “Roger should be able to 
know how, by now, but Gerry doesn’t. He’s a good baby,” 
deliberately trying to get away from the implications that 
her father-in-law was inserting into the conversation, “but 
he won’t be for long, if he gets spoiled.” 

“Nonsense,” said Gerald, “you can’t spoil a baby that 
young.” 

“They learn fast,” she commented, biting off a thread. 

“Certainly too much affection never hurt anyone.” 

“Its application sometimes does. Too many people 
who spoil children,” she added, trying to keep the conver- 
sation general, “don’t realize that indulgence of a child is 
my self-indulgence.” 

erald rose from his chair, said, “The fog’s rolling in 
again, damn it. Now Roger and I can’t have our golf game 
this afternoon. . . . What makes you think you know so 
much about child-raising, Hilda? After all, Pm a great 
deal older than you are, Te had more experience and I’ve 
already raised one child. You have a lot to learn.” 

“A book of instructions comes with every baby,” she 
tried to say lightly. “Women just know, that’s all.” She 
picked the small child up, nodded to Gerald and went in 
the house, her heart heavy with foreboding, her mind try- 
ing to deny the implications of future trouble in her father- 
in-law’s relationship with his grandson. She thought wear- 
ily: Oh, no, I can’t stand that, too. I can’t fight too many 
things at once. 

Hilda thought she could stand almost anything except 
the change in Roger. She saw him so little these days, less, 
actually, than she had seen of him when they had their own 
home. Now when he wasn’t swimming or driving some- 
where with his father, he was playing golf with him at the 
country club. At first they played only in the afternoons; 
then after a while they’d start out in the morning and have 
lunch at the club. Then one day Roger phoned at six-thirty 
and said, “Honey, Dad wants us to stay here for dinner—do 
you mind? There’s going to be a bridge game afterward.” 

Hilda said, her heart sinking, “Oh, darling, I see so 
little of you,” and then, hastily, “Of course not, dear,” 
and wondered what she could do with the roast that was 
almost ready to be served, and the lonely evening that 
would leave her to her own devices.. “See you later.” 

Roger came in late that night, his breath strong with 
whisky, and the next morning was still asleep when Hilda 
got up to tend the baby. She thought, in desperation: This 
is not the right kind of life for a young and able-bodied 
man; he should be at a job; he should have something to 


interest him, more than this playing around with swimming 
and golf and bridge; he should have a sense of responsibil- 
ity. It’s as if he were in some kind of a drugged sleep. ... 

But still the days went by, and the weeks and the 
months, while Hilda worked harder and harder. now that 
the baby was creeping and then stumbling around with his 
first steps, getting into everything and demanding a constant 
watchful eye; and still Roger was not doing anything but 
keeping his father company—he was no longer even mak- 
ing any attempt to get to work at his drawing-board; it 
was as if all incentive were being drained out of him, and 
Hilda could see a strained look of fear come into his eyes 
as if he, too, knew that something was happening but did 
not know what it was or what to do about it; and as Roger’s 
face grew thinner and his eyes grew lost, Gerald seemed to 
take on more of a healthy glow than before: his eyes 
sparkled, his whole body exuded well-being and happiness, 
as if, at last, he had begun to live. 

Hilda was frightened. She whispered once to herself: 
He is taking Roger; he is consuming him. He is nourishing 
his own spirit on Roger’s and soon there will be nothing 
left of Roger except the core that Gerald has sucked dry. 

And then she thought, bewildered: I must be losing my 
mind. I’ve been alone too much, I’ve been brooding; but 
what’s happened to Roger? 

And at night, when the two of thém were alone, she'd 
try. They'd lie in bed together, close together, and Hilda 
would talk in low tones, trying to make him remember the 
days when life had been wonderful because both of them 
had had an incentive, an objective, when both of them had 
worked hard and been independent of spirit, when they’d 
laughed and argued and made love and talked about that 
wonderful future of theirs. But Roger said little now. 
When she asked him once, trying to make her voice gentle. 
when he was going to get to work again, he’d said shortly, 
“Oh, don’t nag, Hilda!” And had turned over and gone to 
sleep. 

Nag: That’s what Gerald was always saying about 
women. Any woman. They nag. They turn and twist a 
man’s actions until he doesn’t know whether he’s coming 
or going. They manipulate a man’s life. They drain him 
of money and independence and peace of mind, and what 
do they give him in return? Nothing. In our grand- 
parents’ day, he was fond of saying, a woman stayed in the 
kitchen where she belonged and let a man manage his own 
life. Women were intended to be cooks and breeders— 
why couldn’t they realize it and stick to their own line of 
work? And now Roger had absorbed the poison, drop by 
drop, so that no longer did he and Hilda even speak the 
same language. 


But even realizing this, she could not give up. She 
could not believe that no longer had she any influence with 
him at all, that he had completely lost his own pride and 
independence, that Gerald himself could be so blind as not 
to see what was happening. 

She said to him once, “Gerald, what about that wing 
you were going to fix up as a studio for Roger?” and he 
had answered indulgently, “Let the boy rest for a while. 
He’s had a tough time of it, keeping his nose to the grind- 
stone this past year or two. But then,” he added, laugh- 
ing, “that’s what a man expects when he marries, isn’t it?” 
and Hilda, seething, had replied, “I doubt if Roger feels 
that way about the baby and me.” 

Her father-in-law patted her on the shoulder and her 
flesh shrank away from his touch. “There, there,” he said, 
as one might to a fractious child, “you mustn’t take my 
innocent little remarks so seriously. Roger’s said more 
than once, ‘There’s one thing you have to admit about 
Hilda—she’s not petty.’ ” 

Hilda, quietly enraged, retorted, “One thing? One 
thing to counteract all of my shortcomings, I suppose.” 

Gerald, looking bewildered, said, “I don’t understand 
women very well. Î didn’t mean to hurt you, my dear.” 
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Hilda thought: I am helpless. I am alone. I am 
lost. Unhappy and confused, she would go to the baby and 
hold him in her arms for comfort and then, horrified. put 
him down quickly, thinking: But that’s what Gerald is 
doing—using Roger to make himself happy. I must never 
do it with Gerry. I must not love him too much. 


Hilda found that whenever she and Gerald had an 
argument, invariably Roger would call up from the Coun- 
try Club to say they were staying there for dinner. Once 
when she had objected he said nothing for a moment, and 
then, “I see. We'll be home.” But the evening had been a 
total loss as far as any real companionship was concerned, 
for Roger was over-polite to Hilda and Gerald took the 
part of the gentle and distressed peacemaker. 

“There, there,” he said as they were having their 
coffee in silence, “wives are difficult to understand, boy; 
they seem unreasonable at times, but it’s just that they have 
a different make-up from us.” 

“Thank God,” said Hilda, sipping her coffee. “Let’s 
put it this way: supposing Roger and I were living with my 
mother instead of you, Gerald. Do you think Roger would 
be unreasonable to object if she and I stayed out to dinner 
three or four nights a week?” 

“But your mother’s dead,” said Gerald in bewilder- 
ment, while Hilda looked at him with scorn for his delib- 
erate evasion. “And besides, women are different. It’s 
their job to adapt themselves to their husbands’ needs; it’s 
their job to look after the home and children, and not to be 
running around all hours of the night—” 

“Well,” said Hilda dryly, “then I must be the perfect 
wife, because I certainly don’t do much running around.” 

“You're lucky,” Roger put in with tight lips, “that all 
the running around / do is with Dad and not with other 
women.” 

Hilda slammed down her coffee cup. “Why am I 
lucky?” she demanded. “Are you implying that I should 
be grateful because you're not having an affair with some- 
one else? And how do I know you’re not?” 

Roger said, “Oh, for heaven’s sake!” and flung out of 
the room. Hilda picked up her cup again, her hand trem- 
bling, and tried to drink some of the cold dregs. Cold 
dregs, she thought. I’m drinking the cold dregs of my 
marriage, because there’s nothing left of it, nothing but a 
fantastic triangle that I can’t fight. I only wish it were 
another woman—then I’d know what to do, but this utterly 
ridiculous, fantastic attachment. . . . 

She glanced up and met her father-in-law’s kindly 
eyes. “Hilda,” he said, “you’re young. And you haven't 
seen much of the world—not enough to know that all 
you’re doing is to antagonize Roger. You're clutching at 
him; you’re trying to run his life for him; the only way to 
keep a husband is to let him be free, to give him all you 
have to give but to ask nothing in return except his loy- 
alty—” 

“Perhaps,” she put in bitterly, “you also have some 
prescription for keeping a wife?” 

He shrugged. “I wouldn’t know about that,” and to 
Hilda it was the same as if he had said, “It’s not important 
to know how to keep a wife.” 

She looked at him directly. “Gerald, do you think 
Roger is happy?” 

“When he’s with me, yes.” 

“Do you think that’s natural? For a married man to 
be happy only when he’s with his father?” 

Again he shrugged. “Well—isn’t that up to you? If 
he isn’t happy with you, don’t you think perhaps that’s 
your fault and not his? It’s up to a wife to see that her 
husband is happy.” 

“Don’t you think he was,” Hilda went on doggedly, 
“when we lived in Burlingame by ourselves?” 

“Do you?” he countered, “Certainly he wasn’t 
pleased with his job, and he had a hard time supporting 
you on the salary he made.” 


“He didn’t anything of the sort. And any kind of job 
is better than none at all. Oh, Gerald, don’t you see that? 
For a man as young as Roger to hang around home, to 
swim and play golf and bridge, to have no money of his 
own, to let another man support his family— Don’t you see 
the terrible things it’s doing to his self*esteem?. A year 
ago Roger would have been @ppalled at such an existence 
for himself, and now he’s getting so used to it that it doesn’t 
seem anything but normal] to him . . . That’s the worst part 
of all, to lead a useless, inadequate existence and to find 
nothing wrong with it. But he’s so unhappy inside. . . .” 
She sipped again at the cold coffee in an effort to fight back 
the tears. 

Gerald said; his voice unyielding, “You're acting just 
like all other wives. You want to run his life. You nag at 
him. You hound him to make money. You want to decide 
van best for him, instead of letting him decide for him- 
se E 

“When has Roger ever decided?” she cried wildly. 
“You’re the one who’s done all the deciding. It was you 
who encouraged him to give up his job and his home and 
to come here, it’s you who managed to convince him that he 
doesn’t need to work, that you'll take care of him, that I’m 
the one who’s ruining his life... .” And now the tears 
came in a fierce rush, tears that burned her eyes and her 
throat, that tightened her tension instead of releasing it. 

Gerald rose from the table in distaste. “If there’s any- 
thing I can’t stand,” he said, “it’s an hysterical woman!” 
And he left the room. 

Hilda thought, for the first time: Oh, if he would only 
die! 


CHAPTER 7 


rom that moment on she stopped trying to make 
herself believe that she was fond of Gerald. 
From that moment on she hated and feared him. 
For the first time she was able to see clearly what 
he had done and was doing to her husband; she was able to 
comprehend the tentacles of a self-centered monster that 
were wrapping themselves around her husband’s life and 
her own and her child’s. 

She had tried, with all the diplomacy at her command, 
to discuss him with Roger, in an effort to show him that 
what friction existed between her and Gerald was due not 
to typical “in-law” trouble but to a source so much more 
profound and dangerous that their whole futures were at 
stake. But her appeals to Roger did not penetrate, for in- 
variably when she and Gerald clashed it was she who lost 
her temper and raised her voice and burst into tears; it was 
always Gerald whose voice was soothing, whose eyes were 
distressed, whose whole attitude was one of bewilderment 
pene the one person in the world who had turned against 

im. 

Roger said harshly once, “Hasn’t it ever occurred to 

you, Hilda, that perhaps you are wrong and the rest of us 
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are right? Do you realize that you are the only person 
who has ever known Dad who hasn’t thought he was a 
pretty swell guy?” 
“Except your mother,” she reminded him bitterly. 
“Yes. Except my mother,” and he looked at her odd- 
ly, his eyes speculative, almost as if he were comparing his 
mother and his wife and finding them to be the same. 


So she could not discuss Gerald with his son—to 
Roger it meant only that she was attacking a defenseless 
man, one she did not understand, one she was incapable of 
understanding. But the time finally came when she felt she 
must have someone to talk to, someone with whom she 
could ally herself, someone on whom she could lean for 
just a little while. Bonnie was there, of course—Bonnie 
who was quiet and not given to talk, but whose eyes were 
often pitying and whose mouth was often pinched. Hilda 
asked her once why she stayed. She said, “Bonnie, you 
could get a dozen places better than this one, with more 
pay and less work. Why do you stay?” and Bonnie an- 
swered, the stiffness relaxing a little, “Mrs. Trenton said 
for me to look after you, Miss Hilda, just before she died. 
She told me you might need help. She said, ‘Don’t let them 
come here to live because that is what Mr. Trenton is going 
to want.’ But what could I do, ma’am? I saw it coming, 
but it wasn’t my place.” 

“But even so,” Hilda faltered, tears close to the sur- 
face, “you don’t owe us anything, or Mrs. Trenton, either.” 

“I owed her a lot,” said Bonnie. “She was good to 
me, in her own way. When I was young I’d been—vwell. 
pushed around a good deal, but after I came here years ago 
she made me feel that this was my home. She made me 
feel—I guess you’d call it secure. She never asked any- 
thing of me before that was beyond”—the dour lips smiled 
a little—“beyond the line of duty. So I’m staying,” she 
added. “Besides, I kind of like the boy,” and off she went 
about her work. One ally, Hilda thought, in the whole 
world. ... 

No, there was one other ally, she remembered. Jock. 
But Jock had gone off to New York for a conference with 
his publishers, and while he dropped her gay little notes 
occasionally, there was no way that she could write to him 
of what troubled her without seeming to be indulging in 
self-pity, a vice which she repudiated for herself., But she 
had to talk to someone; she had to get the perspective of 
another point of view. 

Suddenly she thought of Dot Nesbitt, still living in 
Burlingame. They had exchanged affectionate little notes 
occasionally, both of them saying, “Do come and spend a 
week-end with me,” but neither of them doing anything 
about it. But now she thought, excitement rising in her: 
Dot! I can talk to Dot. She’s had trouble with Frank’s 
mother. She’s older than I am. Perhaps if I could see 
someone else, someone from outside. I could get away from 
this feeling of aloneness. 

That night, Hilda said with eagerness, “Gerald, Pd 
like to ask the Nesbitts here for next week-end—you met 
them, didn’t you, when you visited us in Burlingame?” 

“The Nesbitts?” he inquired. “Oh, yes, the sloppy 
young woman next door.” 

Hilda laughed. “She’s not really sloppy; she just 
goes around that way in the morning.” 

“Why do you want them to come here?” he asked. and 
glanced at Roger, who was smoking and looking moodily 
into space. “Would you like them, son?” 

Hilda’s lightheartedness died. Would you like them, 
son? It did not matter whether Hilda would like them to 
come; it was Roger who must be pleased. He shrugged. 
“It’s okay with me,” as if it didn’t make much difference. 

“It—it gets kind of lonely here sometimes,” Hilda 
said, trying to quiet the trembling of her lips. “Pd like 
another woman to talk to.” 

Gerald looked at her speculatively, his eyes on hers, 
as if trying to penetrate into the depths of her mind. He 


said pleasantly, his voice soft, “Why, of course, my dear. 
You’re always welcome to have any of your friends here, 
you know. I’ll try to see to it that they have a good time.” 

Hilda thought: Why am I frightened? What can he 
do? After all, Dot’s my friend, not his. I have to talk to 
her, I have to tell her . . . Oh, Dot, Dot, please come! 

From the moment of the Nesbitts’ acceptance, Gerald 
took over. He planned the week-end. He hired a Filipino 
houseboy and ordered flowers, he gave Nellie two days off 
and engaged a chef from Monterey; until Hilda, in despair, 
said, “All this isn’t necessary, Gerald. They’re simple 
people. They don’t expect a lot of elaborate prepara- 
tions,” but Gerald chuckled and said, “All women like to 
show off a little. We'll give ’em a week-end they'll] remem- 
ber for the rest of their lives!” 

When Hilda came downstairs on Friday afternoon, 
freshly bathed and dressed, she said, ““Where’s Mr. Roger, 
Bonnie? It’s time for the train and I want him to go down 
to the station with me.” 

“Oh, they went already, Miss Hilda. Both of ’em— 
they took the car and said they were meeting the Nesbitts 
and would be back right after the Del Mone Express 
pulled in.” 

Hilda was white with anger. She thought: Whose 
guests are they, anyway? Gerald’s or mine? But she took 
off her hat, lit the fire in the living-room, called the Fili- 
pino houseboy and said, “Please have some Martinis ready 
in half an hour, Sixto,” and went into the library to see if 
the baby was still clean. He was lying on his back in the 
play pen, spread-eagled, his hair in damp ringlets, his 
round cheeks flushed, his eyes closed. Hilda smiled and 
leaned over to kiss him. 

. . . The front door flew open and Gerald and Roger 
and the Nesbitts came in, laughing and noisy, rubbing their 
hands against the cold, the two guests halting for a moment 
to look about the house. 

Dot cried, “It’s lovely. Oh, you lucky girl!” and flew 
to Hilda, throwing her arms around her and giving her a 
resounding kiss. “Oh, the baby, the darling, the precious. 
isn’t he a lamb?” Gerry opened his eyes, took a look at 
her and burst into wild screams. “I always get the same 
reaction from babies,” she said ruefully. “Scare the day- 
lights out of them. Here’s Susie.” Hilda stooped down 
and kissed the three-year-old girl whose round sweet face 
peeped out from an old-fashioned poke-bonnet. “Hello. 
everybody,” Hilda said, laughing, and put out her hand to 
Frank. “It’s wonderful to see you again.” 

“Sixto!” Gerald bellowed. “Drinks! Fast!” and the 
immaculately coated Filipino came in with a tray holdiñg 
cocktail glasses and shaker. Gerald rubbed his hands. 
“Well, this is something like!” 

Hilda said, “I’ll show them their rooms first, Gerald.” 

“Fine,” he said, “I put them into the suite next to 
mine, that used to be Roger’s.” 

“Oh, but—” she began, and caught herself before 
anger could overwhelm her. Why hadn’t he told her; why 
had he let her go ahead making preparations for the room 
next to hers and Roger’s, that she had filled with flowers 
and a small cot for Susie, a room she had spent hours on in 
preparation for the Nesbitts’ visit? From that moment 
she knew that Gerald knew why she had asked Dot here. 
that she had wanted her for a confidante; and from that 
moment on he was making it manifest that Hilda should 
have no such opportunity. 


The week-end party was Gerald’s from the very be- 
ginning. He was the grand host, the welcoming, consider- 
ate friend, the jolly, unselfish father, who was devoting his 
life to making his son and daughter-in-law happy and com- 
fortable. “Gee whiz,” Dot breathed in awe just before they 
went in to dinner, “you really have it soft here, Hilda! 
Great big house, no work to do, Filipino houseboy, cook 
and maid and everything. Wow!” 

Hilda said, her lips tight, “Yes, charming, isn’t it?” 
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The dinner was delicious; the wine poured frequently, 
Gerald’s laugh booming out above the noisy chatter, one 
fascinating anecdote after another coming from him. Hil- 
da’s smile was stiff and she had no appetite to appreciate 
the well-cooked meal. She tried to say once, “What have 
you been doing lately, Dot?” but before she could get any 
kind of an answer, Gerald was off again—his gayety so 
contagious that even Hilda would have enjoyed it if she 
hadn’t known from what it stemmed. .. . 

Gerald had everything mapped out for their, week-end 
visitors. A ride around the seventeen-mile-drive, a fish 
dinner at Pop Ernst’s, tickets for the new show at the 
Carmel Little Theater, dinner the next day at the Country 
Club—he had even gone so far as to engage a baby-sitter 
for the children, and Hilda thought bitterly that if he had 
dared, he would have had her filling that capacity. 


There was no quiet talk between Dot and Hilda, 
who realized that even if there had been an opportunity, 
she never could have penetrated the sweet curtain of charm 
and devotion that Gerald had drawn over Dot’s eyes. “‘Isn’t 
he a peach?” she said once to Hilda, in one of their brief 
moments together. All Dot could see was that Hilda was 
the luckiest girl in the world to have such a wonderful 
home and such a darling, charming father-in-law. “Mm,” 
she said as they were leaving, “if I didn’t have Frank on 
my hands I’d certainly make a try for you, Gerald!” and 
he laughed and put his arm around her and whispered 
“Maybe we can do something about Frank, at 


country estate. 

That’s how it seems, thought Hilda; and for a moment 
dropped the torch that Teresa had thrown her, for it was 
growing too heavy for her to bear—I’m too tired, she 
thought; I can’t fight any longer. 

And so from now on Hilda had no social life, and her 
evenings were bleak and barren... . 

Bonnie said, one day, “Miss Hilda, honey, why don’t 
you run out to the Country Club and have dinner with your 
menfolks?” and Hilda, startled, answered, “Why—I never 
thought of it. They—they don’t want me,” and Bonnie, 
her dour face gentling a little, said, “Well, they'd ought to, 
leaving you home alone here night after night. *Tisn’t as 
though Mr. Roger was running around with another woman 
or something, but staying out for dinner and half the time 
not even letting you know, is almost as bad. Mrs. Trenton 
never would have stood for anything like that, I can tell 

ou.” 

Hilda laughed shortly. “You're right there, Bonnie.” 
More and more often she found herself talking to the 
older woman, at first out of sheer desperation and later 
because she found that Bonnie, dour as she was, was her 
own stanchest ally in the house. 

So Hilda got herself up the best she could with a last 
year’s dress, for she would not ask her father-in-law for 
clothes, and got in her and Roger’s old car and drove her- 
self out to the Country Club. 

She went first to the powder-room to repair the dam- 
age the wind had done her hair, and found Lila sitting 
before the dressing-table gazing with absorption at her own 
face, but whether with gratification or apprehension Hilda 
could not tell. 

Lila glanced up as she caught Hilda’s reflection in the 
mirror. “Well!” she exclaimed. “How'd you happen to 
show up?” 

“Is it so strange for a wife to have dinner with her 
husband?” Hilda retorted. 

“Under the circumstances, yes. Unless,” her voice 
dripping with sweetness, “you’re staging a big reconcilia- 
tion scene, complete with audience?” 

“There can’t be a reconciliation,” Hilda pointed out 
coldly, “without a separation.” 

“That’s not the way Gerald tells it.” 


“I suppose,” Hilda said scornfully, “you feel you’d 
make Roger a better wife?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t nag him to death, at any rate.” 

“You would if you lived with Gerald.” 

“I wouldn’t live with Gerald.” 

“That’s the first sensible thing you’ve said so far,” 
Hilda said with sarcasm. “Now will you please mind your 
own business and stay out of my personal affairs?” 

Lila shrugged. “Have it your own way. But if you 
don’t watch out, Roger’ll be back in circulation before 
long.” 

Hilda laughed, and this time it wasn’t the giggle that 
had been so much a part of her back in the days, long ago, 
when she had been a happy woman: it was short and brittle 
and deadly. 

“Have you forgotten Gerald?” she asked, and turned 
away, her shoulders lifted with assurance, but her heart 
heavy with fear, for Hilda knew now that Gerald would 
willingly, joyfully, toss Lila to Roger for the purpose of 
breaking up his son’s marriage; but that, once this purpose 
had been achieved, he would then snatch Roger from Lila 
before there could be any danger of his allying himself 
with another woman. For Roger must belong to his father 
and to no one else.... 

She found Gerald and Roger at the bar, and, her heart 
hammering with apprehension, went gayly up to them and 
said, “I think 1:11 have one, too!” 

Roger said, “Hilda!” and to her overwhelming relief 
she could see that his face lighted up, that he was really 
aed to see her. Gerald said cordially, for the benefit of 
the others at the bar, “Well, how are you, my girl? 
What’ll you have?” 

“A Daiquiri, please.” She glanced around. “Well, 
well, it’s quite a while since I’ve been here. Hasn’t changed 
much.” She took a sip of her cocktail and thought: I hope 
this puts some stiffening in my spine. 

Gerald was looking straight ahead, and glancing at 
him out of the corner of her eyes, she could see the curb 
that he was putting on his own rage. “What brought you 
down here?” he asked at last. 

“Why not?” she countered, and pushed her empty 
glass across to the bartender for a refill. “After all, if I 
can’t see my husband at home, I might as well see him at 
his regular hang-out.” 

“He might stay at home oftener if you made it pleas- 
ant for him.” 

Hilda turned to Roger. “In what way have I made 
home unpleasant for you?” she demanded. 

“Darling, you haven’t,” he murmured, his unhappy 
eyes on his father’s face. “It’s just that Dad thinks it’s 
good for men to get away from home once in a while.” 

“The time for men to be away from home,” Hilda put 
in pointedly, “is during the daytime, not at night.” 


She picked up her second cocktail and sipped at it. 
moving nearer to Roger as she did so. She thought: PH 
show you who’s going to be on the outside of this triangle. 
and it won’t be me! 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” said Gerald coldly. 
“Men need their freedom, but their wives are always trying 
to tie them down and run their lives—” 

“They don’t need their freedom any more than women 
do!” Hilda cried, her voice rising. “And even so, then 
why don’t they remain bachelors? You can’t have a mar- 
riage without responsibilities.” The two drinks were be- 
ginning to take hold, and now she glanced around with 
more assurance. “Where’s Lila? I saw her in the powder- 
room, so I suppose she’s part of our gay little party. Ah, 
here she comes.” She pushed her glass across the bar, 
glanced brightly at Lila and said? “Why, darling, how 
lovely you look tonight,” and to herself, Strange how mean- 
ness is so much more contagious than decency is. 

“Really?” said Lila languidly. “How sweet of you 
to say so.” 
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“Isn’t it?” Hilda agreed heartily. 
must have compensations, mustn’t one?” 

“For what?” asked Lila, her eyes dangerous. 

“For being oneself,” Hilda replied enigmatically; and 
Lila, with poisonous sweetness, turned to Gerald. “I have 
a frightful headache,” she said, “so I think I’ll wander 
along home and take a rain-check for the dinner tonight. 
My stomach,” she added pointedly, “is a little queasy. 
Next time you ask me for dinner plese let me know who 
your other guests are going to be.” 

Roger came to life for a moment. He looked at her 
levelly and said, “Hilda is not another guest, Lila. She is 
my wife and she is always welcome here.” 

“It took you a long time to come to that conclusion,” 
Lila tossed over her shoulder, and departed. 


“But then, one 


Gerald, his face dark with anger, said shortly, 
“Let’s go in to dinner.” , 

“Not till I have another drink,” and Hilda picked up 
lass. 

oger said, “Hilda, don’t. 
you, anyway?” 

“You'd really like to know?” she asked him. 

R Before she could go on, Gerald had her by the arm 
and was leading her out toward the dining-room. “Sit 
down,” he said shortly, “and shut up.” He picked up the 
menu and ordered for all three of them without consulting 
the other two. “Who’s taking care of Gerry tonight?” he 
asked when the waiter had gone. 

Hilda, enraged because she had been thwarted at the 
moment when she had finally gathered enough courage 
to say what she meant, answered sullenly, “Bonnie.” 

“Is that supposed to be one of her duties? You’re 
always talking about how overworked she is.” 

“She offered to,” Hilda said, and added, “if it’s any of 
your business.” 

She caught the glance between Gerald and Roger, the 
glance that said, “See? What did I tell you?” and the rage 
grew bitter and strong in her. 

“Oh, she offered to, did she?” said Gerald mildly, and 
now Hilda was really frightened, for she could feel some- 
thing ominous brewing. “I suppose this was her idea, your 
coming out here tonight?” 

“Well, what if it was?” Hilda said, her voice risin 
again. “Why shouldn’t I come? Why should my husband 
leave me at home night after night, to come here with his 
father—” 

“Be thankful it isn’t another woman,” Gerald put in 
shortly, as if that were all that a wife ever had to worry 
about. 

“God knows I wish it were!” and now Hilda’s voice 
was rising above the hum of the conversation around them. 
“Pd know how to deal with another woman, and believe 
me, Lila’s no menace where Roger’s concerned! But you— 
you— You’re poisoning him, you're taking him away 
from me; you won’t let him be a husband, you want him 
to be nothing but a son forever—” 

“Keep still!” Gerald’s voice was sharp and filled with 
distaste. “For God’s sake, don’t make a scene here! You 
women, always hysterical; you can’t even take a drink 
without going off half-cocked—” 

Her eyes, to her intense dismay, filled with tears and 
she turned them on her husband. “Oh, Roger,” she whis- 
pered, “can’t you say anything, can’t you do anything, do 
you have to be an echo all the rest of your days?” 

He said, his voice trying to be gentle but not filled 
with love the way it once had been, “Hilda, let’s go home; 
you're not yourself. . . .” 

She whispered, sick with longing, “Oh, Roger, if we 
could only go home alone,” and rose, leaning against him, 
wishing that they two were alone in all the world. 

Gerald said, his voice still filled with disgust, “Well, 
I hope this never happens again! Remember what I told 
you, boy... .” 


her 
What’s the matter with 


The next day, sick at heart, filled with an awareness of 
complete impotence, Hilda stayed in bed. She thought: I 
cannot face him; he knows that I will always be van- 
quished, that he will be the winner and that some day, 
somehow, he will have Roger to himself. And then: I 
wonder if it’s worth fighting about; I wonder if the objec- 
tive is worth the struggle—and, comparing Roger with the 
way he once had been, she almost decided to give up. 

And so this morning she was lying in bed, afraid to 
face another day, giving in for once to her fear. 

Bonnie brought her breakfast, and Hilda saw that her 
eyes were red with weeping. She sat up and said gently, 
“What’s the matter, Bonnie?” 

“Tve been given my notice,” the older woman said. 
“Mr. Trenton gave me two weeks’ pay, first thing this morn- 
ing, and told me next time I got a job maybe I’d have sense 
enough to mind my own business. ‘Women!’ he said. ‘Al- 
ways butting in and spoiling men’s lives!’ But, Miss 
Hilda,” she almost whispered, “they don’t think of how 
often they spoil women’s lives.” 

“You’ve been given your notice! But why? Oh, Bon- 
nie, no, I won’t have it; I can’t get along without you!” 
She swung out of bed and into her dressing-gown. “I won’t 
have it, I tell you! Just because you wanted to help me!” 

“Don’t you worry, Miss Hilda,” Bonnie said unhap- 
pily. “I can get a job as easy, as easy—I would have a long 
time ago, too, if it hadn’t been for you and the little tyke. 
He’s so sweet,” she faltered, “and when you’ve taken care 
of a baby since the first day he was born, almost, it’s hard 
to leave him. But you need me, too—more than he does, 
Miss Hilda.” 

“I do, indeed,” said Hilda grimly. She tied the belt of 
her dressing-gown around her, opened the door, and went 
down the stairs to the breakfast-room, where Gerald was 
heartily engaged with a plate of ham and eggs, and Roger 
was sipping coffee and staring moodily into space. 

“Gerald!” said Hilda peremptorily, and he glanced 
up at her, his fork pojsed. 

“Go back and get into something decent,” he said with 
distaste. “You know how I hate to see women coming to 
the breakfast table before they’re properly dressed—” 

“I’m not coming to the breakfast table!” Hilda in- 
terrupted him. “I came down here to see you about Bon- 
nie. She says you fired her, and I won’t have it, do you 
understand? J won't have it!” 

“Well, well!” He put down his knife and fork and 
glanced at her in mock astonishment. “So you won’t have 
it. And how are you going to stop it, may I ask? Who 
pays Bonnie’s wages, you or I?” 

“The only reason you’re doing it,” said Hilda, too sick 
with rage to guard her words, “is because you stole that 
will of Teresa’s even though I'd have been fool enough to 
let you have the money despite the will—” 


Roger came to life for a moment. “What are you 
talking about, Hilda?” he demanded. “What has gotten 
into you lately? You act like a wild woman!” 

“TI tell you what’s gotten into me. The only person 
in this house who gives a damn about me or ever does any- 
thing for me is Bonnie; and now your father, for no good 
reason except that he doesn’t want me to have an ally, has 
fired her!” 

“But what’s this about a will of Mother’s?” 

“Ask your father! He knows! He knows what hap- 
pened to it, and ever since then he’s kept us like beggars— 
me, at least—because he wants you for himself—I’m only 
an unpaid maid without a cent to my name and now how 
on earth I’m going to manage without Bonnie I don’t know 
—I can’t do any more work; I can’t stand any of it, ever; 
oh, Roger, Roger, take me away from here!” And she 
burst into tears and cried wildly, and knelt beside Roger 
with her head in his lap, too heartbroken for shame at her 
importuning position, wanting nothing on earth except her 
own family, and never to have to lay eyes on Gerald again. 
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“Poor girl,” said Gerald, rising, “she had too much to 
drink last night. Let’s get her upstairs, boy, and perhaps 
call the doctor. Looks like a bad case of hysterics to me. 
But then, you know women.” 

And Hilda, sobbing and sobbing and sobbing, found 
herself back in her own bed again, with Roger on one side 
of her and Gerald on the other, looking at each other with 
understanding, and at her with pity. 


CHAPTERS 


The cry came again, faintly, faintly . . . and the 
woman still stood poised, quivering, aware that she held a 
man’s life in her hands, those strong sturdy hands that 
would have liked to strangle the life out of him, and in- 
stead were prompted by eons of civilization to go to his 
rescue. 


heavy armed truce hung over the house like a 

dank miasma. Bonnie was gone, and with her the 

last hope of sympathy affd understanding for 

Hilda. Now the work doubled, multiplied, and 

no longer could she go anywhere, for there was no one to 
leave Gerry with except, occasionally, Roger, when Hilda 
found it necessary to drive into Monterey for shopping. 
Resentment and bitterness mounted in her and sometimes 
a desperate, futile resolve to find her husband again, some- 
how, some way; but Gerald had done his work too well. 
She said once, “Roger, why don’t we find a place of 

our own again? Don’t you think we’d all be happier?” 
“You're always harping on that,” he retorted. “Al- 
pei getting a place of our own! What good would that 

o? ” 


“You'd be independent again,” she said quietly. “You 
could find work somewhere—” 

“Independent!” Roger broke in, his voice bitter. “That 
measly job I had, drawing up stinking little houses that 
some contractor could have done just as well—” 

“It was better,” she said coldly, “than not doing any- 
thing at all.” 

He turned furiously and left her; and she could see 
now more clearly than ever the change that had come over 
him, and bitterness filled her at the thought of what she 
had given up for his sake, when he wasn’t any happier 
than he had been before. For all those lofty dreams of his 
had died along with his pride and his love for her, so that 
nothing remained but his dependence on his father. + His 
father, she thought bitterly, who hated her even more than 
she did him, for his was an active hatred and hers was 
passive with helplessness. 

She thought, confused, béwildered by the events of the 
last two years: But Gerald liked me at first! Then she 
realized it had not been genuine liking at all, but his ac- 
ceptance of her because she was something that Roger 
wanted. Later he had merely tolerated her, but now he 
hated her because she understood him. 


Gerald had not hired another maid to replace Bonnie, 
and Hilda knew that it was not so much to save money as 
to tie her down more to the demands of the house, so that 
she would be too busy and too exhausted to do any maneu- 
vering where Roger was concerned, so that, finally, Roger 
would belong to him entirely and Hilda would be nothing 
but an unnoticed servant. 

Dust gathered in the household. Nellie stayed in her 
kitchen and refused to lift a finger outside it; and the more 
Hilda remonstrated with her, at first tactfully and then 
insolently, the more obstinate the hulking creature grew. 
“T been hired to cook and that’s all,” she said sullenly. “If 
you ain’t got enough help it ain’t my fault, and what’s more 
I’m not supposed to do the waiting on table, neither,” and 
Hilda said politely, “I wouldn’t mind so much if you knew 
how to cook,” hoping that the woman would leave, for then 
Gerald would indeed be forced to find someone else, some- 
one perhaps who wouldn’t mind giving a little help with 
the rest of the work. : 

And then, frightened, she thought: But perhaps he 
would say he couldn’t find another cook, and then I'd have 
to do that work, too! So for a while afterward she would 
be polite to Nellie, trying to envisage the picture of no 
servants at all—twelve rooms, a family of four, a child to 
care for, the cooking and cleaning and shopping and 
planning.... 

She thought: Gerald must be insane. And then, more 
slowly, Gerald—must—be—insane! She tried to put the 
thought from her, tried to tell herself that she was the one 
who was insane, remembering all that she knew of Gerald’s 
life and how a person who is meek of necessity often turns 
into a tyrant at بعد‎ the balance of power is thrust into his 
hands. She thought, startled, Teresa knew! She knew 
what would happen to Gerald as soon as he was independ- 
ent. She thought, too: Gerald is keeping Nellie only to 
spy on me; that can be his only excuse for tolerating her. 
He wants a hold over me, but what can she tell him, what 
hold could he have? A memory came to her suddenly, and 
she hurried to her room and looked in her desk drawer... . 

They were gone, those innocuous little notes that Jock 
was still sending her from New York and which she had 
not shown to Roger because of their references to his 
father: “Hello, darling; how’s the baby? Meaning you, 
not your masterpiece. Your letters are lovely, though they 
say nothing; but I can’t believe that for once my intuition 
is wrong. Don’t tell me things are working out beautifully 
and you are just one happy little family! Come on, toots, 
give! Love and things, Jock.” 

Innocent little note, with others like them, to be read 
by Nellie’s avid eyes and then by Gerald’s. And Gerald 
saying kindly, unhappily, sympathetically, “Son, I hate to 
tell you this, but I think you ought to know—” because 
only by destroying what was left of his son’s marriage 
could he have all that was left of his son. She knew that 
never would Roger demand a divorce because of Jock’s 
letters, but that most of his trust in her would be gone and 
that he would then turn blindly, hurt now beyond hope, to 
his father. And so, even if they lived together, yet their 
marriage would be ruined, and Gerald would have achieved 
his purpose, a purpose that seemed to him had failed in his 
first effort, that of throwing Lila as a bait to his son, but a 
purpose that now could be achieved by using another man 
to destroy what still remained between Roger and Hilda. 


So the house, the family, hope and decency were 
falling into fragments about her, and Hilda, too numb now 
for anything but fear, stayed in her own suite of rooms 
with Gerry; rooms that she kept immaculately clean and 
filled with flowers and sunlight, rooms that ل‎ came 
to mean her own small world as completely separated from 
the rest of the dingy, untidy house as if it were actually 
miles away. She set the table for meals, she ate with the 
two men, she cleared the table afterward; but the rest of 
the house she would not touch. 
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Gerald said once, polite to her as he always was in the 
presence of Roger, “Hilda, don’t you think you might do 
something about the downstairs rooms? They’re pretty 
dusty and untidy—look as if they hadn’t been cleaned for 
a week.” i 

“Make it a month,” Hilda said coolly. “That’s as long 
as Bonnie’s been gone.” 

“But surely, my dear, you can’t have much to do, with 
Nellie in the kitchen. Couldn’t you just run the vacuum 
over it, or—or something?” he added helplessly. 

“No,” said Hilda shortly, “I couldn’t. If you want a 
maid of all work, hire one,” and again the glances were 
exchanged between Gerald and Roger and she could see 
Roger’s lips tighten and his eyes grow dark and bitter, and 
sometimes she felt that she hated him, too, for he was a 
product of Gerald whom she hated, and Gerald was mold- 
ing his son in his own image. 


Now a wall grew slowly about her heart, a wall of 
protection from pain. No longer did she try to approach 
Roger, to make him understand his problems. No longer 
did she try to guide his mind back to the early days of 
their marriage and to make him see that no matter how 
little of material things they had, they had been happy 
because their union was as it should be, one of unity and 
tenderness and unselfishness toward each other, without 
any outside influences. No longer did she try to make him 
understand that a husband’s and wife’s first loyalty should 
always, inevitably, be for each other. No longer, she told 
herself, the tears dry inside her, tears that had not been 
shed for long months and would never be shed again, did 
she care. Let Gerald have Roger. Let Roger have his 
father; and if that was enough of a substitute for his own 
wife and son, let it be that way. She did not, she told her- 
self within the cold grim wall about her heart, care, she 
would not care; never again would she be vulnerable to 
another human being’s ability to hurt her. 

And so she watched the small Gerry closely, guided 
his manners, his eating, his early knowledge of the English 
language, his first staggering steps, and would not let her 
heart go out to him for fear not only of the harm she might 
do him, but the harm his sweetness and lovableness would 
do to the carefully guarded wall. He was almost her only 
companion, and she made the most of him during the time 
that Roger and Gerald were away, for now that the child 
was walking and talking. Gerald took an increasing interest 
in him and often played with him and told him stories, 
never disciplining him, and comforting him fondly when 
Hilda found it necessary to punish him. 

She thought, with anguish: My husband, perhaps; my 
son, never! And then to her came the thought that some 
day, somehow, she would leave this house and this environ- 
ment and take her son and go elsewhere, a long way off, 
where the reaching tentacles could never find him. She 
would leave Roger, even though it would wrench her to 
leave the body she still loved, for the body was all that was 
left of what she once had loved in him—the spirit that had 
meant so much more to her had become another spirit, one 
which she could pity but no longer love. And yet she knew 
that the only chanc€ for any of them was for her to reach 
Roger in some way: for the first time she realized that he 
too, must have a wall about his heart. 

But she was so tired. She was tired of battling, of 
pitting her will against Gerald’s, she was tired of remem- 
bering and tired of giving up hope. She was tired enough 
to die. But die she must not. For only through her could 
Gerry be protected. 

Hilda spent a good deal of her time on the beach, ly- 
ing on the sand or swimming, in an effort to find some sort 
of repose and peace of mind. She would often take Gerry 
with her and would watch him, smiling, as he dug in the 
sand or wet his feet tentatively in the small waves that the 
rising tide would lap up on the beach. She had always 
loved to swim, and the closeness to the beach was the only 


thing about the now shabby old house on the cliff that com- 
pensated her for her present way of life. 

Occasionally Roger and his father joined her for a 
morning of swimming, with Gerald perhaps lying on the 
sand beside her and Roger taking his small son out into 
the deeper water for a first attempt at swimming. Hilda, 
her heart heavy, would think: Why couldn’t it always be 
like this—a happy and united family out for a day’s pleas- 
ure? For there were many times when the friction between 
all of them was far beneath the surface, when the bitterness 
would leave Roger’s eyes momentarily, when Gerald 
seemed almost like any other father and grandfather. 

And then Hilda would plunge into the surf beside 
Roger and take the child from him, laughing, and all of 
them would wade out and throw themselves on the sand and 
fee] the healing warmth of the sun on their bodies. She 
would try to forget the unhappiness that lived with her 
day and night, and try to remember only that she was lying 
on the beach in the sun, her husband on one side, her son 
on the other. . . 

Fog rolled in so often during the summer months that 
whenever there was a day with plenty of sunshine, all of 
them tried to take advantage of it by living in their bathing 
suits. It was on one such day that Hilda realized, more 
sharply than ever before, that now she had another strug- 
gle on her hands. > 

She and Gerald had been lying on the beach, Gerry 
between them, while Roger was swimming out beyond the 
breakers. Gerry, trying to amuse himself, was pouring 
sand on her back and she said lazily, “Don’t do that, 
darling. Mother doesn’t like it.” He continued to pour 
sand on her and Hilda, more aware than she had ever been 
since she came to live in this household, of the importance 
of early discipline, said sharply, “Gerry! I told you not 
to do that.” The streams of sand continued to fall on her, 
some of it now on her hair, and she turned and said sharp- 
ly, “Gerry, if you do that again I'll spank you!” Gerry 
laughed and threw the next handful in her face. She 
leaped to her feet, pulled down his brief trunks and started 
to give him a few resounding slaps on his little bare bot- 
tom. But Gerald was on his feet almost before she had 
started. He snatched the screaming child from her grasp, 
set him on his feet, and turned to her, his face dark with 
fury. “Don’t you ever,” he said in a deadly voice, “strike 
that child again as long as you live in my house!” 

“He’s my child,” said Hilda, almost too shaken to 
speak at all, “and I shall do whatever I want with him. If 
Roger had had the right kind of discipline when he was 
young he might have turned out a whole lot better! And 
you can be sure his son is going to get it.” 

“You are never,” Gerald repeated, his voice low with 
hatred, “to strike that child again. Do you understand? 
He is my grandson and I will not have him beaten by an 
hysterical woman. . . . There, there, Gerry,” he said, pick- 
ing up the tearful child and petting him, “you're all right 
now. We won’t let the bad lady hurt you any more.” 


Hitda said, “You’ve taken my husband; must you 
take my son, too?” 

And Gerald answered patiently, “Hilda, sometimes I 
think you’re completely out of your mind, and if it didn’t 
cost so much Id have a psychiatrist examine you. You 
can find the most fantastic meanings to every simple ordi- 
nary occurrence; you get worked up over nothing at all. 
Why can’t you settle down to a normal existence and act 
like other wives and mothers?” 

“A normal existence?” said Hilda. “A normal exist- 
ence? With you running our lives for all of us, interfer- 
ing with my child’s discipline, firing the help so I’ll have 
so much work to do I can’t run my own family, making 
promises that you never keep—” 

“What promises?” asked Gerald blandly. 

“What about that wing that you were going to do over 
for a studio for Roger? What’s he done since we’ve been 
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here but nothing? He’s turned into a damned playboy 
with your sanction and approval, just someone to keep you 
company and make you happy. You promised a studio for 
Roger, but even if he had one you’d never let him alone 
long enough to do any work. What you're doing is to 
make a loafer out of your own son!” 

She saw a smile come over his face, gentle and kindly, 
and, knowing him well by now, glanced over her shoulder 
and saw Roger coming up the beach behind her. 

“Did you hear that, son?” the kindly voice asked. 
“Hilda says I’m making a loafer out of you.” He laughed 
gently. “I’m afraid that having life easy here in my home 
is beginning to make her discontented.” 

“It’s done something to her,” said Roger bitterly. “She 
certainly isn’t the way she used to be.” 

“Are you?” Hilda asked pointedly. She scooped the 
child out of his grandfather’s arms, and walked toward the 
house with him, and as she walked a new determination 
was born within her. No matter how difficult, no matter 
how impossible, she would not leave her child here to be 
marred the way his father had been marred. 


For weeks now, Hilda and Roger had had no confi- 
dential talks, for she had given up, almost in despair, the 
effort to make him understand what was happening to him. 
Gerald had done his work too well: he had been alone with 
Roger for long periods of time and had been present most 
of the time when she and Roger were together. 

But after that day on the beach, when Gerald had be- 
gun the first of his deadly work on his grandson, she felt 
that nothing must stop her now from making Roger under- 
stand what was happening, and that she must drive from 
him his apathy, his belief in his father, his lack of trust in 
her, before she could accomplish anything further. 

That night in their bedroom she said, “Roger, we must 
leave this place at once.” 

“Are you harping on that again?” he said, running his 
hands through his hair. 

She came over and sat beside him and put a hand on 
his arm. “I mean it,” she said. “Roger, tell me some- 
thing. Does your father really mean more to you than 
your own wife and child?” 

“What’s that got to do with it? Hilda, why can’t you 
just settle down here and act like a normal human being 
instead of going into these vapors all the time about want- 
ing to leave and my father ruining me and all that rot?” 

She said, “Why should you believe him instead of me? 
We had our own life once, you and I. I’m the same person 
now that I was then—in a way,” she qualified. “It’s just 
that you’ve been given a different picture of me, a picture 
of a nagging, unreasonable sort of wife whose main pur- 
pose in life is to make you miserable—” 

“That’s not true,” he said stonily. “Dad’s never said 
one unkind word about you, and considering the way you 
talk to him—” 

“Oh, Roger,” she said in despair, “can’t you under- 
stand? Don’t you see that he can accomplish far more 
that way than if he criticized me so that you’d have to come 
to my defense? Don’t you understand that it isn’t me, so 
much, as a person, but as a woman and a wife that he de- 
spises, that he feels you’ve been trapped by marriage. . . .” 

“Well?” said Roger, looking at her; and as she 
looked back into his eyes that were sick with unhappiness 
and yet not even aware of it, a frightened coldness ran 
through her. 

“Roger,” she whispered, “you.don’t mean that. You 
don’t believe it. Can’t you realize that all this has hap- 
pened only since we’ve been here? That even if every- 
thing your father told you was true, you were far happier 
before you knew it? We were happy once; we were—don’t 
you see, darling. We were happy when I was Hilda to you 
and not just a woman. . . . Roger, tell me what you want. 
Tell me, so that we can do something about it. You're not 
happy here, and neither am I, and yet there doesn’t seem 


to be anything I can say that will convince you we should 
0 ” 


“But where could we go?” he said, his voice stil] dull. 
“We haven’t any money. And why should we? How 
could we live; what could we do? And what would hap- 
pen to Dad? He couldn’t stay here alone. You blame 
him for everything, but it never seems to occur to you that 
perhaps you're at fault. If you’d just buckle down to run- 
ning the house the way it should be run, stop criticizing 
Dad and nagging at me, perhaps we'd get somewhere.” 

Roger was blind. He could not see; he would not see. 
Hilda thought: If I met Roger now, for the first time, I 
would never take the trouble to meet him again; and was 
appalled at the thought. But it was true. Roger was not 
the person she had known and loved and married; perhaps 
he never would be again. Put she felt that she could not 
give up without this one last desperate struggle. 

She again tried to cajole him with memories of their 
early days, in an effort to jolt him back into what he once 
had been. She did not know that few men are moved by 
sentimental memories of the past, that to them what has 
gone has gone forever and that, unlike women, the small 
and intimate details of a passionate attachment do not live 
in a man’s memory forever but only as long as they last. 
And so she talked of their honeymoon in the Sierras and 
their early days in Burlingame, of the small house and 
garden and her early attempts at cooking, of his eagerness 
for his drafting board on evenings and week-ends, and the 
way they used to discuss his lofty dreams of beauty in the 
homes he wanted to build some day. 

This last was a tactical error. 

“I must have been crazy,” he said harshly, “thinking 
I could blaze a trail in architecture when I couldn’t even 
make good in that office I was in!” 

“But that’s why you couldn’t make good,” Hilda said 
quietly. “Because you couldn’t conform to their hide- 
bound ideas. But Roger, it’s the dream that counts, don’t 
you see? And you've lost that now. You’ve given up. 
It’s not always the achieving of the dream that matters, 
but the effort to accomplish it. And you don’t do any- 
thing; you don’t even try any more. And that’s why you’re 
so bitter and unhappy, not that you’ve lost faith in me as 
much as you’ve lost faith in yourself. . . . Roger, for heav- 
en’s sake, pull out before it’s too late!” She grasped hold 
of his arms and shook him a little, forgetting the danger to 
herself and her son, remembering now only the danger to 
her husband, who, for these brief few moments, was the 
man she had first fallen in love with, the man whose dreams 
meant as much to her as they had to him. the man whose 
dreams had shattered and thus, whose life was shattered. 
“Roger,” she whispered, “believe in me, trust me, come 
away with me and let’s start our own life, fresh. Let’s have 
our own family. Pll do anything, Roger, Pll work, PI 
get a job; I’ll do anything so that we both can have free- 
dom again—and dreams—” 

“Lord, but I’m tired,” said Roger, yawning. “Let’s go 
to bed.” 

Hilda whispered, “You fool! 
him in the face. 


You fool!” and struck 


That night she moved to another room, and if Roger 
had ignored the fact she might have felt that the quarrel 
was between the two of them, as an individual man and 
woman; but when Roger, without knocking; tried the knob 
of her door only to find it locked, Hilda realized, not for 
the first time, that she was no longer his wife, entitled to re- 
spect and consideration, but merely a woman who had been 
put into the world for man’s pleasure, and was now daring 
to defy that man. 

` “Open this door,” said Roger, “or I shall knock it 
down.” 

“Very well,” said Hilda. “Knock it down!” 

The house was old but well built: Roger must have 
remembered this before he brought himself to the point of 
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appearing ludicrous in an effort to batter down a door that 
had been built to stand through eternity. 

She hated Roger all the rest of that sleepless night, 
and despised herself for allowing both him and herself to 
get into this impossible situation in the first place. She 
thought: Tomorrow I shall take Gerry and leave this house 
forever. Without money, without a job, without security. 


Bu in the morning when she left her room. she 
und Roger waiting for her in the hall. There were deep 
Shes about his mouth, and his eyes held the misery of help- 
lessness. of a man whose strong loyalties were being 
stretched in opposite directions to the breaking-point. He 
said, “Hilda, I’m sorry.” and she answered, her voice 
colder than her heart, “How sorry?” He put his arms 
around her and she stood within them, not moving. every 
part of her flesh and blood and spirit reaching out to him 
and yet pride and hurt holding her still. 

“Come back,” said Roger. “Come back to our room. 
Hilda.” 

“No,” she answered. “Not in this house. Not where 
I’m just a woman and no longer myself. Not where you're 
an echo of your father and nothing else. Not until we have 
our own family again.” 

Roger said, his arms still about her, “Hilda, I stayed 
awake all last night. I tried to understand what you said 
to me. . . . I tried to feel what it would be like if you left 
here, without me. And I couldn’t stand it. I don’t know 
everything that’s been going on, darling. I hear one thing 
from you and another from Dad and I don’t know which 
to believe, and for a long time it just seemed like in-law 
trouble. . . . And then I got to thinking some more, and I 
knew it wasn’t right, the way we were living. Dad always 
made me feel it was just temporary, this business of my not 
working, and then all of a sudden I realized it was nearly 
two years and that nothing was changing, and I began to 
see things the way you were seeing them—those nights at 
the Country Club and not having the help we needed. 
But, Hilda,” and now she could see the pain and bewilder- 
ment in his eyes, and the sudden agony of a person who 
has been in a trancelike sleep and wakens to brilliant sun- 
light, “I don’t know what to do about it. Dad made me 
promise him once that I’d never leave him as long as he 
lived; he said he couldn’t bear the thought of spending his 
old age alone. 

“Hilda,” he went on, “I don’t know what to do or 
how to do it. Dad was so much to me, all my life, and I’m 
even more to him, and if I break my promise to him 
now....” 

She thought, relief flooding through her: Roger can be 
saved, but not if we wait any longer. And she felt warm- 
ness beginning to move through her being again, and love 
for this man who had almost become a child again, and 
who still might if he stayed in this deadly environment; 
she knew now that she would always be the strong one and 
Roger the weak one; but even so, she knew that he was still 
worth saving and that, if he were not, life itself would no 
longer have any meaning for her. She stroked his hair and 
murmured, “I know, darling. All I want is for you to 
believe in me. And trust me.” 

. Thus, realizing that the struggle that was now facing 
her was to be the greatest of her life (and not even admit- 
ting to herself that her hope for the future was centered 
more in her son than in her husband), she went into it with 
new courage and determination, knowing that no matter 
what the means, the ends were worth it. Where her son 
was concerned, yes; but Roger? He must be worth it, she 
said to herself in desperation, he has to be worth it! And 
did not realize that she was struggling to convince herself. 

Later that morning she left Can with Roger, put on 
her bathing suit for her daily dip in the ocean, and went to 
her father-in-law. 

“I would like to talk to you,” she said. “Alone. Pl 
be down on the beach.” 


He laughed tolerantly. “Are you giving me orders, 
my dear?” 

Hilda looked at him levelly for a moment, and then 
answered, “Yes.” 

“And what if I don’t choose to ‘obey’?” His tone was 
that which one uses to an impertinent child. 

“You had better,” said Hilda. Her words were quiet. 
but there was so much menace beneath their very quietness 
that Gerald’s tolerant smile disappeared. He said, “Are 
you presuming to tell me what I must do, my dear?” 

But Hilda did not answer. She was on her way to 
the beach. 

She was lying on her face in the sun. waiting, when 
Gerald came up to her, in bathing trunks and beach robe: 
and Hilda, lifting her eyes, thought irrelevantly, “What a 
splendid physique he has for a man past fifty!” 

He sat down on the sand beside her, smiled indulg- 
ently and said, “Well, my dear, what’s the trouble this 
morning? Nerves? We men,” he added, chuckling. 
“should be used to women’s nerves by now, but somehow 
we just don’t seem to understand them.” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” asked Hilda, “that I am 
not just another woman?” 

He laughed with pure enjoyment, “Ah, the little egoist 
in you coming out—eh, my dear? Well, I’ve had quite a 
bit of experience with women and I’ve never known one 
who varied from another very much.” 

“This one does,” said Hilda. She sat up and faced 
him, cross-legged in the sand, and to her there was some- 
thing horribly out of focus in this apparently serene pic- 
ture of a man and woman enjoying themselves on the 
beach. “Gerald,” she said, “we're leaving, Roger and 
Gerry and I. Were going back to what we once had—a 
family of our own. Without you,” she added venomously. 

His expression did not change. “What are you going 
to use for money?” he asked. 

She did not answer him directly. 
“You took that will, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly. But only to protect Teresa.” 

“Protect Teresa!” she echoed incredulously. 
do you mean?” 

“You don’t use your head very intelligently, do you 
my dear? Like more women you rely on instinct and 
emotion rather than on thought. . . . It must be obvious 
even to you that if that will were ever found it would point 
to the fact that Teresa was mentally unbalanced at the 
time she wrote it. There would have been no trouble prov- 
ing it in court, but there would have been a lot of—er—un- 
fortunate publicity concerning it and I didn’t want her 
name to be mixed up in a scandal after her death. She 
was a proud woman, Teresa.” 

“I see,” said Hilda. “You did it only to protect her.” 
And laughed. “Your powers of rationalization have finally 
overcome your intelligence. Well, keep your money, if it 
does you any good. Were leaving! Were leaving before 
it’s too late. Were leaving so that we can have a life of 
our own again, a life that belongs to us and not to you. 
And there’s nothing you can do about it.” 

“No?” he said softly. 


Instead, she said. 


“What 


She looked at him, her mouth bitter. “You're 
thinking of those letters of Jock’s that you had Nellie steal 
from me.” She leaned forward a little, staring at him, 
trying to reach the murky depths of his unsound mind. 
“Listen, Gerald, and Pll tell you why those letters are 
useless to you. It’s because Roger and I have something 
that you never in this world could understand. Do you 
think Pd have put up with you this long, if we hadn’t had 
it? Do you think I could have shrugged off Lila as a 
nuisance only, when you were throwing her at Roger as a 
sop to take my place? Do you think Roger could still 
ignore her and make me know, somehow, some way, that 
he still loves me? Do you think anything on God’s earth 
could convince him that I was emotionally interested in 
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Mock? No. Because we have something so much finer and 
deeper than anything you’ve ever experienced yourself that 
even if I tried to explain it, it would still be totally in- 
comprehensible to you. You’ve almost ruined it; you per- 
haps will ruin it if we stay here longer. The plant has 
died, but the roots still have a little life left in them, and 
I’m not going to let you destroy what’s left of them. Roger 
and Gerry and I are leaving—now!” 

“You are?” The smile remained etched about his 
mouth, but his eyes were as murderous as the dark thoughts 
running rampant in her own mind. “Does Roger know it?” 

“No, but he will. Roger is hypnotized; he’s helpless. 
If we wait another day, it will be too late.” 

“So you’re leaving?” he mused. “Selfish, like all 
women—depriving an old man of everything he has in the 
world.” 

Hilda said evenly, “Let’s be honest about this thing, 
Gerald. You don’t want us in order to have companion- 
ship in your declining years—you want Roger. You want 
his life and his youth, because yours were wasted. Well, 
you re not going to have them!” 

Gerald said, “You are wrong, my dear. All I want 
is for Roger to be happy. You are like every woman I 
have ever known—pulling, manipulating, managing, ar- 
ranging a man’s life to your own liking so that he can be 
a possession of yours... . Roger is happy, now, for the 
first time since he’s known you, because at last he’s break- 
ing away from your influence. . . .” 

Hilda looked at him incredulously. “You think 
Roger’s happy now?” she said. “What you mean is that if 
you were Roger you’d be happy. But you're not, don’t 
you see? You're not Roger, you’re not Roger!” Her voice 
rose hysterically, and she struggled for control of it. “Oh, 
Gerald,” she almost whispered, “let him go!” 

Gerald rose and looked down at her. His smile was 
gone, and his mouth, bitter and contemptuous, was a 
straight ugly line. “How much do you want,” he said de- 
liberately, “to clear out for good and leave Roger and 
Gerry with me?” 

“For that,” said Hilda, her voice at a dead level, “I 
shall kill you.” 

Gerald chuckled, and the sound was frightening. 
“That would please Roger, I’m sure. His father murdered 
by his wife. And such a fine motive, too: the father know- 
ing that she has been playing around with another man and 
about to reveal all to the husband—-the police would be- 
lieve those letters even if Roger wouldn’t. So,’’—his voice 
was ugly and filled with threat as he leaned over her— 
“I wouldn’t think of murder if I were you, my dear.” 

He laughed again and waded into the surf. ` 


A last despairing cry came from the sea. 

Sixty seconds had elapsed. 

Suddenly the forces that had held the woman’s body 
motionless, released it. She knew, in that moment, that 
murder was not the answer, that this was a struggle for a 
man’s soul, a struggle that could not be solved by any 
physical violence on her part, nor the passive unresponsive- 
ness required in standing by and letting another person 
drown. That would be murder just as violent as if she 
had strangled him with her own hands. 

So she dived into the breakers and toward the small 
black dot that was the drowning man’s head. Her powerful 
crawl, urgent now that it had been released, found Gerald 
before he disappeared, and in the instant that she reached 
him she thanked God that she had not shattered her own 
life by letting another’s be destroyed. 

The man reached for her and grasped her with the 
maniacal frenzy of the drowning; and Hilda, going under, 
was for a moment panicked. She pulled away from him, 
using the well-trained swimming wig عم‎ in her shoulders, 
and came to the top. She drew back her arm and shot her 


fist toward his jaw. 
Gerald ducked.... Gerald ducked! 


Hilda thought: He wasn’t drowning. He wus waiting 
for me. I was to be the victim, not the murderer! 

A second of thought only, while Gerald reached for her 
again, found her throat, pulled her under. ` Hilda, strug- 
gling and gasping for air, used her feet. She planted them 
against his chest, pushed with all the strength she had left. 
His hands came away from her throat, and she broke water 
and took air into her starved lungs. But the tentacle’s grip 
had gone about one of her ankles and now she was being 
pulled under the water again, and another tentacle was 
about her other leg, pulling—soon they would be abouf 
her throat once more. 

She fought frantically, panicked now as any drowning 
person, clutching at him one moment for support, the next 
moment pulling away in order to get beyond reach of the 
deadly tentacles. Her lungs were bursting, her mind blank 
with. fear, and yet she fought on, struggling, pushing, escap- 
ing him for an instant of time, then being pulled back and 
under again, She thought: He is going to kill me. He is 
going to murder me. He is winning, after all. No one can 
defeat him. Not Teresa. Not Roger. Not I. 

And at the thought of Roger and Gerry being left in 
the power of a man who would destroy their souls just as 
surely as he was now destroying her body, she found a 
momentary second wind, an upsurge of strength as power- 
ful as that of a crazed person trying to escape his bonds. 

Again and again she fought against the rising panic in 
her, the fear of the water in her lungs and the emptiness 
beneath her feet, and realized that her strength was now 
going swiftly and that only strategy was left. The tentacles 
were about her legs once more, pulling her down into the 
black water that was reaching for her, and, as though ex- 
hausted for the final time, she let herself go limp, holding 
her breath as her head went under. But as her body was 
drawn toward him she suddenly stiffened and planted her 
feet against his chest, pushing with the last remnants of 
her waning strength. 

At last she was free of the deadly tentacles, but was 
unable now to swim except in slow motion, her exhaustion 
too great for further effort; and as she moved slowly away, 
her heart bursting in her chest, she saw that Gerald’s arms 
were thrashing in the water, no longer as if they were try- 
ing to destroy another life, but more as if they were trying 
to save his own. 

She swam slowly, painfully, back to shore. It was © 
long way off and she was very tired. She turned over on 
her back to rest, and as she floated, her eyes toward the 
horizon, she saw that the sea was smooth and nothing was 
in sight—not even a small dark object that might have been 
a man’s head. ... THE EnD 


Tus special magazine version of “The Tentacles” is 
published by permission of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Copyright, 1950, by Mabel Dana Lyon. 


It Happens Only Once 


A complete book-length novel by Charles Bonner 


Is there a woman who, having missed her 
first chance at romance, would not seize 
a chance to recapture it? Barbara risked 
everything—and learned what few women 
ever know. 


give you the most towel for your money 


Years of wear! That special Cannon feel! Beauti-Fluff finish! 
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Luxury for little! Empress, above: Magnificent 25 x 48; velvety terry, 
shrink-proof borders. Never at a lower price. August Sale Price, $1.49. 


Exclusive Cannon Carefree colors that stay carefree— now in bold new 
stripes! Troubadour, above, right: 22 x 44, August Sale Price, $1. 


Good-looking, rugged, low priced! Big (22 x 44), 
robust towels that can take lots of washing (and 
roughhouse) from a family! August Sale Price, $1. 


Sale priced now in August 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


‘rich tobacco taste 
s modern filter, too 


Tiraha 5 growing things and softly fragranf ءأه‎ . . . just as a Spring day like KE 


freshes you, so a Salem refreshes your taste. Through Salem's pure-white, modern filter hows 


the freshest taste in cigarettes. Smoke refreshed, pack after pack. Buy Salems by the carton. 
Created by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Compony 


